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EDITORIAL 


THE Army Estimates for the forthcoming financial year amount to 
$41,565,000 and show, therefore, a reduction of £935,000 on those 
of last year. A Supplementary Estimate, however, of £950,000 is 
also required for the cost of the Shanghai Defence Force up to the 
end of March, of which sum {£530,000 represents the cost of con- 
veyance of the Force by sea. Soldiers will naturally turn to the 
' Secretary of State’s Memorandum * to see how the savings in the 
Estimates have been effected and, on the whole, as it is the generally 
accepted policy that the cost of the Army must be brought down in 
the interests of national economy, it is difficult to see how the 
reduction in expenditure could have been made in any way less 
damaging to the effective strength of the Service. The abolition 
of the Cavalry Depéot, and the reduction of one squadron in each of 
the twelve cavalry regiments at home, which means a decrease in 
the cavalry establishment of 47 officers, 1,294 other ranks and 1,445 
horses, will of course be regretted by cavalry soldiers, but it is to be 
hoped that the gradual mechanization of 1st line transport of 
cavalry, which is promised, will increase the efficiency of this 
arm of the Service and will be some compensation for the loss in 
personnel. 'The conversion of five heavy batteries of artillery at 
home into medium batteries, and of three heavy batteries at home into 
anti-aircraft batteries, together with a reorganization of the artillery 
in Ceylon and the conversion of pack artillery brigades at home to 
a light draught basis, will effect a reduction in the Royal Artillery 
establishments of 1,105 all ranks. As a result of the partial 
mechanization of certain signal units, it has been found possible, 


® See ‘‘ Memorandum of the Secretary of State for War relating to the Army 


Estimates for 1927.’ Cmd. 2810. 
I I 
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too, to reduce the establishment of the Royal Corps of Signals by 
2 officers and 78 other ranks. 

If the disbandment of the West India Regiment, and a 
slight reduction in the personnel of the R.A.S.C., are also taken 
into account, it will be seen, therefore, that a reduction of 
approximately 3 4:09 men has been made in the fighting strength 
of the Army. ‘fit view of the political unrest in the East, it is 
smuth th, Be’ “éserétted that any decrease in our military strength 
* shouldbe’ fiecéssarry, ‘put, at the same time, it must be borne in mind 
that the reduction in personnel is made possible by the progress of 
mechanization, and that consequently it should not have any evil 
effect upon the efficiency of the Army. It cannot be too often 
repeated that, in view of the fact that no war on a large scale is 
anticipated in the immediate future, our policy is to provide our- 
selves with a small well-trained and well-armed Army, equipped 
with the latest mechanical appliances and ready to go to any part 
of the world where its services may be required. It is satisfactory, 
therefore, to learn from the Secretary of State’s Memorandum, 
that it has been decided to mechanize all Regular medium artillery, 
and that a suitable type of ‘‘ dragon ”’ has at last been evolved. It 
is also satisfactory to find that research work is being continuously 
carried on, and is bearing useful results. The fire-power of both 
cavalry and infantry is to be increased by raising the number of 
machine guns for a cavalry regiment and an infantry battalion from 
eight to twelve, and “‘ the question of adopting a self-loading rifle or, 
alternatively, of introducing a more serviceable light automatic to 
replace the Lewis and Hotchkiss guns, with which the cavalry and 
infantry are now equipped, is receiving attention.” 


* # * * * 

The strength of the Territorial Army (exclusive of the permanent 
staff) at the beginning of this year was 6,760 officers and 139,762 
other ranks, an increase of 159 officers and of 1,187 other ranks as 
compared with the numbers on the 1st of January, 1926. ‘‘ Recruit- 
ing,” the Secretary of State remarks, “ progressed well in the early 
months of 1926, but received a setback as the result of the industrial 
troubles of the summer and the consequent cancellation of the 
annual camp of a large number of units.” He regrets that in the 
interests of economy it has been found necessary to disband 8 
Territorial casualty clearing stations, 2 veterinary evacuating stations 
and 2 veterinary hospitals. It is for the same reason also that he 
has decided to abolish the bounty for new Territorial entrants 
and for re-engagements after the 28th of February, 1927. The 
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Secretary of State in making this latter announcement expresses the 
hope that the withdrawal of the bounty “ will not affect eventually 
the strength of the Territorial Army.” He points out that the 
bounty only dates from after the Great War (although he omits 
to state that the terms of engagement in the Territorial Army are 
now more onerous than in 1914), and that it was reduced in 1922 
without materially affecting the strength of the Territorials. 

Every one, who has at heart the interests of the Territorial Army, 
will share in the Sir Laming Worthington Evans’s pious aspiration. 
But there can be little doubt that the complete withdrawal of the 
bounty is a dangerous experiment which, for a time at any rate, 
may have a bad effect upon recruiting. It was, however, not so 
much the decision to withdraw the bounty as the way in which the 
decision was arrived at which is open to criticism. 'The War Office 
was called upon to reduce its expenditure, and it had to do so in 
such a manner as would least affect the efficiency of the Army as a 
whole. Had the Secretary of State taken the Council of the County 
Territorial Associations more fully into his confidence and made the 
difficulty of the position in which he found himself clear to those 
who were most intimately acquainted with the conditions of the 
Territorial Army, it is quite possible that this drastic step of doing 
away with the bounty might not have aroused so much indignation. 
Apparently, however, the Council was not consulted, or not 
sufficiently consulted, before the decision to take away the bounty 
was finally reached, and its members are naturally up in arms against 
the action of the War Office. They say—and say very rightly— 
that so important a change, which may have a very bad effect upon the 
Territorial Army, should not have been made without giving to the 
Council the opportunity of considering the intentions of the War 
Office, and of endeavouring to suggest some preferable methods. 


@ @ @ @ * 

It is unfortunate in the extreme that this controversy should have 
arisen between the Council of the County Territorial Associations 
and the War Office. The whole efficiency of the Territorial Army, 
as at present constituted, depends upon the maintenance of a 
harmonious accord between the military authorities and the County 
Associations. It is still more unfortunate that it should be found 
necessary two years in succession to reduce the money spent on the 
Territorial Army. Last year, as Sir William Bromley-Davenport 
pointed out at the recent meeting of the Council of the County 
Territorial Associations, a saving of £160,000 was effected, which 
meant a serious diminution in the grant for the upkeep and replace- 
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ment of clothing for the Territorials, and now comes the withdrawal 
of the bounty. It is not surprising, therefore, that those who are 
primarily concerned with the organization and administration of 
the Territorial Army are in a state of alarm and despondency. Their 
task is never an easy one, and the state of uncertainty in which they 
have to carry on their work makes their position still more difficult. 
And yet, in common fairness to the military authorities, it is difficult 
to see how this unsatisfactory situation can be improved. So long 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Parliament and public 
opinion unite in insisting upon a reduction in military expenditure, 
it is obvious that cuts will have to be made in the Army budget. 

So long as our responsibilities all over the world remain what 
they are to-day, it is clear that we cannot afford to reduce our 
Regular Army indefinitely—indeed, it is already dangerously small 
even for the police duties for which it is primarily intended. It 1s 
clear, therefore, that when a reduction in military expenditure is 
found necessary, it cannot be confined to the Regular Army and that 
the Territorials must share in it. This year the Artny Estimates 
have been reduced by nearly {1,000,000 and, as Sir William Bromley- 
Davenport stated, “‘ no one can contend that {96,000 is an excessive 
portion [of the reduction] to allot to the Territorial Army.” At the 
same time, if a reduction in expenditure is called for, it is absolutely 
essential that the War Office should take the County Associations 
fully into its confidence, and be guided by those who are most 
familiar with the Territorial organization as to the economies which 
have to be made. In this way—and in this way only—can the 
existing Territorial system be made to work to the best advantage of 
the country and of the Army. 


The net Air Estimates * for the coming financial year, which 
amount to £15,550,000, show a reduction of £450,000 on those of 
last year. In his Explanatory Memorandum f the Secretary of 
State for Air points out that “‘ whilst there is a decrease on personnel 
and on works and buildings, there is an increase in technical equip- 
ment, particularly upon new types of machines.” He also states 
that the number of front line, reserve and auxiliary units is con- 
tinuing to rise gradually. We maintain now 63 squadrons of 
aeroplanes, of which 56 are reported to be on a Regular basis. Of 

* The gross Air Estimates ({£20,486,400) include expenditure in the Middle 
East and for the Fleet Air Arm which are repaid respectively by the Colonial 
Office and the Admiralty. 


t See ‘‘ Memorandum by the Secretary of State for Air to accompany the 
Air Estimates, 1927.’ Cmd. 2814. 
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these squadrons 28, including 7 on a non-Regular basis, form the 
Home Defence Force, so that, as the Secretary of State shows in his 
Memorandum, “ more than half the original programme of 52 
squadrons has thus been completed.” It is satisfactory to learn 
that it is the intention of the Air Ministry to form 2 more new 
Regular squadrons and 1 non-Regular squadron for Home Defence 
during the financial year 1927. It is also satisfactory to find that 
the experiment of entrusting the police work in Iraq to the Air 
Force has proved, and is still proving, successful, and that it is now 
considered possible, owing to the more promising political and 
military outlook in that country, to reduce the Air strength from 8 
squadrons to 5 and the military garrison from 4 to 3 battalions. 
% a *% ¥ % 

The policy of the Air Ministry to devote more money to research - 
and technical development, and to proceed steadily with the replace- 
ment of “ aeroplanes and engines of war-time design by modern 
types,” is eminently sound. The Secretary of State draws attention 
to the fact that in future no more aircraft or engines of war-time 
design are to be bought, and he states that the Ministry’s programme 
for the construction of new experimental aircraft provides for the 
putting in hand of eleven new types of aircraft, including three 
machines of the auto-gyro type. There is no doubt that with our 
small Air Force, as with our reduced Army, it is essential that its 
technical equipment should be of the highest order, and it is only 
by incessant research and constant experiment that the best results 
can be obtained. No sane man, therefore, should regret that the 
expenditure on Vote 3 (Technical Equipment and Research) shows 
an increase in the Estimates for 1927. 

There should be general approval also with the announcement 
made by the Secretary of State that he intends to continue the policy 
“* of testing and developing the mobility of the Air Arm by means of 
long-distance flights.” Although with becoming modesty he makes 
no reference to his own record long-distance flight, he draws attention 
in his Memorandum to the remarkable flight made last year by 
Service aircraft from Cairo to Capetown and then from Cairo to 
England, and announces that preparations are now in progress for 
carrying out a long-distance flight with flying boats “ with the object 
of developing the Service air route between India and the Far East.”’ 
Laymen sometimes wonder what value there can be in these long air 
journeys, but there can be no doubt that these pioneer expeditions 
are absolutely necessary for the development of the strategic air 
routes which, as the Secretary of State remarks, “‘ are essential to the 
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effective and economical employment of the Air Arm in the field 
of Imperial defence.” The sum of £30,000 which is taken in the 
Estimates, is none too much for the expenditure involved in providing 
landing grounds and refuelling bases in connection with the develop- 
ment of these Empire air routes. 

& & @ ¢ @ 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s recent journey in an Imperial Airways 
machine from London to Delhi is itself an illustration of the immense 
possibilities of air communication. The journey was accomplished 
in ten days. When it is remembered that the normal journey by 
sea takes twenty-two days, it is at once apparent that we are on the 
eve of a veritable revolution in travel—for it must not be thought 
that the period. taken for this journey need in any sense be 
regarded as the last word in speed; no special effort was made 
to push on at all costs, and the weather was far from ideal. In 
the future developments in aircraft may well tend to a further 
reduction in time. 

The commercial advantages of this quick mode of transit are 
obvious. The carrying of mails, the transit of passengers on 
important business and the transport of valuables, bullion and 
otherwise important material, can be effected far more rapidly 
by air than by sea. From a military point of view, too, the 
advantages of air transport are equally important. If, for instance, 
an air route were running from Egypt to India, a number of 
aerodomes with the necessary ground organization would be estab- 
lished, and this would be of the greatest value for air reinforcements. 
At the present time it takes reinforcements (a battalion of infantry, 
for example) some twelve to twenty days to move from Cairo to 
Baghdad, according as to whether or not the special transport calls 
at India. There appears to be little doubt that in the future it will 
be possible to transfer comparatively large bodies of troops from 
Cairo to Iraq and vice versa in twenty-four hours. The value 
of such mobility is even greater than would at first appear, because, 
if it is properly exploited, it will result in an ultimate economy of 
the air arm, combined at the same time with the extension of its 
responsibilities. It is an elementary military maxim that one 
cannot be strong on all points of the line and that one must con- 
centrate on the vital point. This military maxim has been capable 
of only very partial application in the past owing to the relative 
immobility of the component parts of the line; now for the first 
time an opportunity is given for applying it on a scale never before 
remotely possible. ‘The same remarks apply in almost equal measure 
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with regard to reinforcements in either direction between Iraq and 
India. 
@ * @ * e 

In these notes last January attention was drawn to the numerous 
fatal accidents which had occurred in the R.A.F. during 1926, and 
a suggestion was made that the growing uneasiness as to the state 
of efficiency of the machines used by the Air Service might be 
relieved if the Air Ministry were to take the public more fully 
into its confidence. The frank and comprehensive statement, 
made in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister, in the 
debate on the Air Estimates on the roth of March,* explains very 
clearly the reasons why the publication by the Air Ministry of 
statistics and details respecting accidents is undesirable. Mr. 
Baldwin told the House of Commons that his views had been 
arrived at after a personal and independent inquiry, and his con- 
vincing arguments should satisfy the public that the Air Ministry’s 
policy of reticence in these matters has been in the best interests 
of the coda 

# e 

The Britiah Defence Force has now sake China and it is to 
be hoped that its presence at Shanghai will have a steadying effect 
upon the situation and preserve the peace. 

The military movements in the Chinese Civil War are so difficult 
to follow from the reports in the Press that the following short 
record of events during the month of February may be of interest 
to readers of the Army Quarterly. 

The month of January closed with no immediate prospect of a 
definite issue being arrived at in the conflict between the Nationalist 
Armies and the so-called “ Northern Allies,” Chang Tso Lin, Chang 
Tsung Chang and Sun Chuan Fang. The Nationalists were col- 
lecting troops on the Chekiang—Kiangsi frontier for an advance on 
Shanghai, 230 miles to the north-east ; in between them and their 
objective was a part of Sun Chuan Fang’s Army which, in the 
military sense, was apparently capable of holding Shanghai. In the 
north, Chang Tso Lin’s expeditionary force for the recapture of 
Hankow was entering Honan from the north and from the east. 
Between Chang and his objective was the Army of his nominal ally 
Wu Pei Fu, whose attitude towards the passage of Chang’s troops 
through Honan governed the period which must elapse before the 
fight between North and South for the domination of the middle 
Yangtze could commence. The third “ Northern Ally,’’ Chang 

® See ‘‘ Parliamentary Debates. House of Commons,” vol. 203. No. 23. 
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Tsung Chang, had furnished a contingent of Shantung troops for 
Chang Tso Lin’s southern drive, and was holding the railway between 
Suchow and Pukow, on the left bank of the Yangtze, with 65,000 
troops. 

The developments of the situation during February are best 
described by dividing the theatre of operations into two fronts : 
(1) Hangchow—Shanghat—Early in February, Sun’s forces (about 
8 divisions) south-west of Hangchow were attacked by the Nation- 
alists. The attack struck Sun’s centre, under General Meng Chao- 
Yueh, at Lanchi; Meng fell back to Yenchow in order to allow his 
left wing to cooperate, but the divisions on this flank, commanded 
by Chou Yen Jen, deserted and left the field without fighting. 
Meanwhile, the right wing (2 divisions), under Pei Po Shan, made 
an encircling move and came in behind the Nationalists, capturing 
Chuchow and forcing them to fall back into Kiangsi. This move 
enabled Sun temporarily to stabilize his position south-west of 
Hangchow, and to reinforce his troops to the south-west of Shanghai 
by withdrawing his roth Division from northern Kiangsu and 
sending it by rail from Nanking through Shanghai. 

About the 15th of February, the Nationalist First and Seventeenth 
Armies, which had moved north from the Foochow area, suddenly 
appeared opposite Hangchow from the south, thus striking at the 
centre of Sun’s forces on this front. Simultaneously, the 
Nationalists’ Second and Third Armies advanced from Kiangsi and 
again occupied Chuchow. Meng Chao Yueh immediately evacuated 
Hangchow, withdrawing as many of his troops as possible to the 
Kashing —- Sungkiang area, half-way between Hangchow and 
Shanghai. Pei Po-Shan withdrew north to the hills, there to watch 
whether it would pay him to transfer his services to the Nationalist 
cause. 

Hangchow was looted by the retreating Northerners, and before 
the Nationalist troops entered, on the 2oth of February, a civilian 
corps with Nationalist sympathies came into being within the city 
and massacred the Northerners as they fled. By the 23rd of 
February, 10,000 Nationalist troops had passed through Hangchow 
and were located between Kashing and Fengking on the Hangchow— 
Shanghai railway. 

Sun Chuan Fang now collected some 20,000 troops in the 
Sungkiang area, 15 miles south-west of Shanghai, and this force, 
together with 20,000 troops in the Shanghai area and 25,000 troops 
distributed along the Shanghai—Nanking railway and as river garri- 
sons between Anking and Nanking, comprise the total strength of 
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EDITORIAL 9 


his Army. The moral of his troops is weakened by defeat and 
wholesale desertion, and they are hardly likely to hold their present 
front. Moreover, a further development has occurred which will 
serve still more to weaken their military value in the defence of 
Shanghai. On the 23rd of February Chang Tsung Chang, realizing 
presumably that the Chinese city of Shanghai was extremely likely 
to fall into the hands of the Nationalists,* immediately moved troops 
across the Yangtze from Pukow. He occupied Nanking, com- 
mandeered rolling stock and began to move troops to Shanghai 
The advent of these Shantung troops is calculated to have anything 
but a reassuring effect on Sun and his troops, who have every reason 
to fear their rapacity. Sun has turned over the military command 
to General Liu Hsiang-Ting, and is likely shortly to disappear 
altogether as an important political or military figure. 

Meanwhile, Chang Tsung Chang has obviously determined to 
occupy and to hold the Chinese city at Shanghai. By the 28th of 
February, he had 30,000 troops south of the Yangtze, of whom 4,000- 
8,000 had reached Shanghai. Chang has a corps d’élte of some 
25,000 picked men, including 7,000 White Russians. His men 
can be depended upon to fight, and are the traditional enemies of 
the Cantonese. It is considered likely that, numerically weak as 
they are, Chang’s troops will prevent the Nationalists from attaining 
their immediate objective—the Chinese city of Shanghai. 

(2) Hankow—Honan.—By the end of February, Chang Tso Lin’s 
troops entering Honan from the north and from the east were on 
the point of entering Chengchow, an important railway junction in 
the north of Honan. The attitude of Wu Pei Fu is by no means 
clear ; it is possible that an agreement has been come to between 
the Northern commanders whereby Wu shall draw off to the west 
and contairi Feng Yu Hsiang, who is threatening to advance eastward 
from Shensi: at the same time, Wu is experiencing trouble with 
his subordinates, some of whom have undoubtedly been suborned 
by the Nationalists to remain in Honan and to harass Chang Tso 
Lin’s advance, thereby causing the province to assume the status 
of a buffer between the Nationalists at Hankow and the Northerners 
advancing from Peking. 

Throughout the month, Chiang Kai Shek has been concentrating 
troops north of Hankow, to a total strength of about 80,000 men, 
to oppose the advance of Chang Tso Lin. For this purpose the 


* This General has already enjoyed the advantages of being in possession of 
Shanghai. He was in occupation of the city for some time during 1924 until he 
was turned out by Sun. 
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majority of Nationalist troops have been withdrawn from Ichang 
and Western Hupeh, and the forces at Nanchang and Kiukiang 
have probably been also denuded. 

It would appear, therefore, that in the Shanghai area, Sun Chuan 
Fang and his forces have ceased to exist as important factors in the 
political situation. The Nationalists are bent upon the capture 
of Chinese-Shanghai, but their plans are likely to be frustrated by 
the determination and greed of Chang Tsung Chang. Whether 
the latter can adequately protect the vital link in his communications 
at Nanking—Pukow, should the Nationalists attack it, remains to 
be seen. 

Chang Tso Lin’s much advertized southward drive on Hankow 
is hardly likely to reach the Hupeh border before the middle of 
April. 

It is typical of civil war in China that negotiations for a settlement 
between North and South have been proceeding for some time past. 
The Nationalists are unlikely, even if such a policy is within their 
power, to discard the Russian support which has helped them to 
achieve so much. The Northerners are stipulating at the present 
time that the elimination of Bolshevism is a necessary preliminary 
to a settlement. In all probability, the ultimate issue will be the 
division of China under two Governments ; but this stage is hardly 
likely to be reached until one or other party has definitely secured 
the richest prize of all—Shanghai. 


® * * * * 

The disbandment of any military unit with a long tradition of 
service and a historic past is always a matter of regret to soldiers, and 
the disbandment of the West India Regiment is no exception to the 
rule. The oldest branch of the Regiment, ‘“ The South Carolina 
(Blacks),’’ was formed about the year 1778 at the time when the 
American troops had been driven out of Georgia after the recapture 
of Savannah by the loyalists. Detachments of the Regiment 
subsequently took part in the capture of Martinique and Guadaloupe 
and in the defence of the latter island in 1794. In more recent 
military history the Regiment has played a distinguished rdle in 
Palestine, East Africa and the Cameroons. On the 18th of February 
this year Lieut.-Colonel W. Miller, who has commanded the 
Regiment since 1923, and a deputation of officers, had the sad task 
of handing back to His Majesty the King’s Colour and the Regi- 
mental Colour which are to be deposited in St. George’s Chapel 
at Windsor. 

“The West India Regiment,” to quote His Majesty’s words 
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on this occasion, ‘“‘ has stood every test in peace and war, thus 
eamming an honoured name in the annals of the British Army.” 


e * * * . 

General Sir Charles Warren, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., of the Royal 
Engineers, died in January at the age of eighty-seven. His name 
was well known to the Army and public of the “ eighties’ and 
“* nineties,” but after his retirement from the Service in 1900 
he avoided notice, and as a wise man lived and enjoyed his life in 
his own fashion. ‘Thus the fact that he was still alive this year came 
as a surprise to many who had known him. Soldier, scientist, 

, explorer and administrator, he had a career varied even 
for an officer of last century, and few came within his sphere with- 
out becoming quickly aware that he was a great personality with 
strongly marked characteristics and extraordinary knowledge. 

Receiving his Commission in 1857, when he left the School of 
Miltary Engineering, he took up survey as a speciality and was 
employed for four years on the survey of Gibraltar, and then as an 
assistant instructor in the subject at the School of Military Engineer- 
ing. Later, for four years, he was engaged in excavation and recon- 
naissance work in Palestine for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
In 1876-1877 his surveying qualifications took him to South Africa, 
for the demarcation of the Orange Free State and Griqualand 
West boundary. Thus he was on the spot to take part in the 
operations in Griqualand West, in which he commanded the 
Diamond Fields Horse. Later on, he was in command of a 
force against the Bechuanas, and in the bloodless campaign against 
the Boers who were attempting to annex Stella Land. From 
South Africa he returned to be Chief Instructor in Survey at 
the School of Military Engineering ; but was suddenly called 
from this post for service in Arabia during the Egyptian War of 
1882. There a Royal Engineer and a naval officer, Captain Gill 
and Lieut. Charrington, seeking to raise the Arabs, as was done in 
1915-1918, and at any rate to prevent them fighting against us, 
had been murdered. Warren not only took up the work of these 
officers, but caught their murderers, and saw them duly executed. 
Again returning to Chatham, he was in 1884-1885 appointed 
Major-General and H.M. Special Commissioner for the Bechuana- 
land Expedition, passing from this to be commander of the troops 
at Suakim. For many years a Royal Engineer officer, Sir Edmund 
Henderson, had been Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, 
and on his resignation in 1886, Warren was chosen to succeed him. 
Two years later, during Socialist rioting in Trafalgar Square, he 
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found it necessary to employ troops, and in the inquiry which 
followed the Home Secretary, Mr. Matthews, threw the Commis- 
sioner over. Warren then held military commands for eight years as 
G.O.C. Straits Settlements, and later Thames District, but was not 
a successful general at manceuvres. The South African War found 
him on half pay. After the first mishaps of the war the Press 
clamoured for the employment of Warren, and he was given com- 
mand of the sth Division. Engaged in the relief of Ladysmith, 
a brigade of his troops seized Spion Kop, but subsequently withdrew. 
Warren being in general command on that part of the field, had 
not himself gone on to the hill. As a result the blame for the failure 
was laid on his shoulders, although the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Redvers Buller, was present, looking on, had selected an officer to 
command on Spion Kop, after the brigadier had fallen, and had a 
liaison officer, the late Lieut.-Colonel Repington, once Military 
Correspondent of the Times, on the hill. Warren was sent home, 
and although only sixty years of age was never re-employed. He 
never spoke about this treatment or attempted to justify himself. 
Much of his leisure during his retirement was given to assisting 
the Boy Scout movement and in local work. A total abstainer and 
a convinced Christian, Warren preferred the free life of the veldt 
to civilization and its ways, and was too direct, too thorough and too 
uncompromising to be easy to work with ; beloved by those who 
served under him and understood his worth, he was often a thorn 
in the side of his superiors. Had he been more pliant and time- 
serving his good and faithful service would perhaps have received. 
more official recognition, but he would not have died a happier 
man. 
* e * # ® 
General Sir Walter Norris Congreve, V.C., K.C.B., M.V.O., 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief in Malta, a Colonel Com- 
mandant of the Rifle Brigade, whose death occurred on the 28th of 
February, will be mourned by all ranks of the British Army. He was 
a man with great charm of character whom every one loved and 
respected, while his personal courage, unselfish devotion to duty 
and power of leadership were recognized by all soldiers. He had 
a long and distinguished military career. After being educated at 
Harrow and Pembroke College, Oxford, he passed into the Army 
through the Militia, and was gazetted to the Rifle Brigade in February, 
1885. He went to South Africa with his battalion on the outbreak 
of war in 1899, and was appointed D.A.A.G. on his personal staff 
by General Sir Redvers Buller. At the battle of Colenso Captain 
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Congreve, as he then was, was awarded the V.C. for his gallantry 
in going to the assistance of Lieutenant Roberts when the latter 
and Captain Schofield, R.A., with some drivers of the 66th Battery, 
R.F.A., saved the guns. He subsequently served on Lord Roberts’s 
staff and as Military Secretary to Lord Kitchener. In November, 
1902, Congreve, who had been promoted Lieut.-Colonel the previous 
year, was appointed as Assistant Military Secretary to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught, at that time Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, 
and he remained on the Duke’s staff when the latter became Inspector- 
General of the Forces. In April, 1906, he returned to regimental 
duty, and three years later became Commandant of the School of 
Musketry at Hythe. He held this appointment until December, 
1911, when he was given command of the 18th Infantry Brigade 
(6th Division), and it was at the head of this Brigade, which he 
had himself trained, that he went to France in 1914. He com- 
manded it during the series of engagements which constituted the 
battle of Armentiéres, lasting from the 13th of October to the 2nd 
of November, 1914, and throughout the winter of 1914-1915. 
In May, 1915, Congreve was promoted Major-General for service 
in the field and was appointed to command the 6th Division, which 
at that time was still in the area of the Second Army, although it had 
moved from the Armentiéres area to the Ypres salient. In November 
of the same year he became a temporary Lieut.-General, and was 
selected to command the newly-formed XIII Corps. During the 
earlier stages of the battle of the Somme in 1916 Congreve’s troops 
played a prominent part, capturing the Montauban ridge on the 
first day of the battle and subsequently Longueval and Bazentin- 
le-Grand. But before the operations had come to an end Congreve 
himself contracted typhoid fever, and, although he made a speedy 
recovery and was soon back at duty, there can be little doubt that 
his health, never too robust, suffered considerably. The wound 
which he received in July, 1917, and which necessitated the loss of his 
right hand, also weakened his constitution. Nevertheless, after some 
months at home he returned to duty in January, 1918, and took over 
the command of the VII Corps. Then came the great German 
offensive in March, 1918, the strength of which largely fell on the 
troops commanded by Congreve. He showed his usual gallantry 
in the crisis, but the strain was too great for him and he had to be 
invalided home. After the Armistice, in August, 1919, he com- 
manded the British forces in Syria and North Palestine until the 
Syrian “ mandated ”’ territories were handed over to the French. 
He was then sent to command the troops in Egypt, and remained 
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there until 1923, when he became G.O.C.-in-C., Southern Com- 
mand. A year later he was appointed to succeed Lord Plumer as 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief at Malta. 

Although Congreve cannot be classed as one of our great military 
commanders, he was a leader such as the British soldier dearly loves. 
He was invariably cool and unmoved in the most trying circum- 
stances, and the welfare of the troops who served under his com- 
mand was always his first consideration. He was a typical English 
gentleman who delighted in a country life, and whose modest and 
unassuming manner made him popular with all sorts and conditions 


of men. 
& * e * & 


Major-General Charles P. Summerall has been appointed Chief 
of Staff of the Army of the United States. A field artilleryman, 
he came to France during the late war in command of the rst 
Field Artillery Brigade of the American rst Division; in July, 
1918, he succeeded General Bullard in command of that Division ; 
and in November, after taking part in all the American offensives, 
he was appointed to the Fifth Corps of the American Expeditionary 


Force. 
& % % % * 


Brigadier-General A. S. J. Cavendish has written to inform us 
that he is now re-writing and bringing up to date the history of the 
93rd Sutherland Highlanders. He would be grateful if any reader 
of the Army Quarterly who happens to possess any old letters, 
diaries or other records regarding this Battalion, more especially 
between the years 1799 and 1848, would communicate with him at 
Hanover Court, Hanover Square, W.1. 

* & * * * 


In view of his appointment to the post of Parliamentary and 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, Lieut.-Colonel Cuthbert 
Headlam has decided to relinquish temporarily the Editorship of the 
Army Quarterly. His place as co-Editor with Major-General 
Dawnay has been taken for the time being by Lieut.-Colonel T. A. 
Headlam, late East Yorkshire Regiment. The Review will be 
conducted on exactly the same lines as heretofore. 


12th of March, 1927 


THE STRATEGICAL INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF 
THE NAVY, THE ARMY AND THE AIR 
FORCE: AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW * 


By Lrrvt.-CoLone, H. D. Wynter, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Staff Corps, Australian Military Forces 


In the discussion of this subject I propose first to deal with the 
relationship between the Navy and the Army, and then to discuss 
that between the Air Force to each of the other Services. 
For the purposes of my argument, I shall include in the term 
“army ” such aircraft as are essentially a part of the Army. In 
the same way, the term “ navy,” for the purposes of the discussion, 
will include such aircraft as are essentially part of the Navy. This 
18 very necessary to the proper treatment of the case because it is 
impossible to conceive either a navy or an army under modern 
conditions operating without aircraft. It will simplify, therefore, 
the consideration of the case if the question, whether the aircraft 
permanently belongs to the Army and the Navy respectively, or 
whether it is controlled temporarily or otherwise by an independent 
air service, be for the moment not taken into account. 

I propose to discuss the question from the point of view of the 
roles and the relationships in principle of armies, navies and air 
forces; then to consider in general terms the particular aspects 
of those relationships which apply to a maritime empire, and finally, 
to discuss briefly the respective rdles of these three Services in 
regard to the problem of the defence of Australia. 


EVOLUTION OF THE ARMY AND Navy As SEPARATE SERVICES 


The development of the Army and Navy, as distinct Services, 

has been brought about by a process of evolution which has pro- 

* This article was delivered as a lecture at the United Service Institution, 
Melbourne, on the 1st of September, 1926. 
15 
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ceeded side by side with the development of instruments and 
weapons. In the early days of history fighting on land and on sea 
was carried out largely by the same people. Ships were merely 
the means of transport of soldiers who gained their victories by 
hand-to-hand action and by missile weapons of short range. Sea 
battles were largely infantry actions carried out under special con- 
ditions with the important qualification that a special quality— 
seamanship—was of course an essential factor in the sea battle. 
Even after the invention of gunpowder and the development of 
ordnance, this condition for a time persisted. It is reported that 
the Spanish grandees, at as late a date as the time of the Spanish 
Armada, considered it to be beneath their gentlemanly dignity to 
stand off and sink their enemy by the gross means of gun fire. Their 
tactics aimed at boarding and the use of the arme blanche as the 
decisive act. Gradually, as it became clear that guns and not 
swords and pikes and muskets had become the decisive weapons 
at sea, and as seamanship became more and more important, a 
Navy, quite naturally and in accordance with the practical require- 
ments became a specialized Service quite distinct from an army. 

Modern conditions have tended to accentuate this distinction 
until now an army, when embarked on ships, is powerless to in- 
fluence sea operations. ‘The influence of an army on sea operations 
is limited to the extent to which its guns on shore can reach the 
enemy’s ships if the sea battle happens to take place within their 
range, and then only during the fleeting moments when such a 
condition obtains. 

In the same way the Navy, as such, is unable to take any part 
in a land battle except to a very limited extent when the land opera- 
tions or portions of them take place on or near the sea coast within 
range of naval guns, and then only to the extent to which naval 
guns can deal with shore targets. It follows, then, that almost 
invariably (except in the case of operations known as combined 
operations, such as a landing on a hostile coast, or a combined 
land and sea attack on a defended port), an army and a navy 
are two tactically distinct entities, each incapable of influencing 
the actual battle in the element of the other. They can and 
often do exercise a general influence upon each other’s operations, 
but in the actual combat at sea and on land each is powerless to 
influence the result of such of the fighting which is taking place 
outside its own element. And as the actual battle, whether on sea 
or on land, is the decisive act of war, this tactical isolation of the 
two Services is a matter for particular notice. It follows that 
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deficiencies in the one cannot be made good from a surplusage 
in the other. The possession by Napoleon of an ample army did 
not, for example, enable him to invade England. Similarly, 
the possession by France of a superior navy did not prevent her 
from being thoroughly beaten by the Germans in 1870. 


RESULT OF TACTICAL ISOLATION—SEPARATE BUT MUTUALLY 
SUPPORTING STRATEGICAL ROLES 


War is a political act which has as its object the gaining of some 
political aim. Armies and navies are merely the instruments of 
policy. But as each Service is able to act effectively only in its own 
element, each must necessarily have a separate strategical réle, 
connected and mutually supporting for the purposes of the political 
object, but necessarily distinct in the military sense. 

It is important, therefore, to examine the inter-relationship of 
the two roles. The general réle of a navy may be said to consist 
in securing for its own side the freedom of the seas and in denying 
that freedom to the enemy. The successful performance of this 
rdle may be of great influence, but, as a general rule, is not decisive 
in itself. ‘The successful performance of this réle against an insular 
Power which is not self-contained in food supply would without 
doubt in the end be decisive, but not many countries are subject to 
such conditions. The battle of Trafalgar, though of considerable 
influence on the ultimate result, did not defeat Napoleon, who was 
not finally crushed until nearly ten years later, and then as the direct 
result of defeats on land. Similarly, in the late war, the British 
Navy, great and essential as was its influence in the general result, 
was not the decisive instrument. 

It is not difficult to deduce the reason for this and it lies in the 
fact that, as a general rule, it is the exercise of, or the ability to 
exercise, personal force that is the deciding factor in human affairs. 
The criminal is brought under the will of the law when the police- 
man establishes personal contact and control. A nation is, in the 
last resort, compelled to subject itself to the will of its adversary 
when the forces of the latter, having destroyed in battle its means 
of resistance, have actually exercised or have shown that they are 
able to exercise a similar personal force. It is obvious that a navy 
being limited to an element which is not the natural habitat of man 
is unable to do this. It follows that the really decisive instruments 
of war are the forces, land and air, which are capable of dealing with 
an enemy’s final means of resistance and of subjecting him to direct 
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domination and control. It must be concluded that generally, im 
the utilization of armed forces for the purpose of obtaining a political 
object, the decisive instruments will be those forces on land and in 
the air which are able to operate in the natural abode of man. In 
the final analysis, therefore, a navy is an auxiliary. 

But special circumstances, while they will in principle not 
change the truth of this assertion, may exalt a navy from its theo- 
retical status as an auxiliary to the pride of place of a first considera- 
tion. A navy, if it is able to perform the réle which has been pre- 
viously mentioned, will automatically ensure the territorial security 
(though not necessarily security from air bombardment) of an 
insular country. This is obvious because, if an enemy cannot use 
the seas to any material extent, he cannot send an expedition across 
them. The territorial security of insular territory is, however, 
not likely always to be the sole object of policy for which war is 
waged. War may be waged to obtain security for many other 
threatened rights or interests which cannot be ensured by mere 
passive defence of insular territory, but which may necessitate the 
invasion of an enemy’s territory to compel his submission and 
which will often require the dispatch of expeditions for the defence 
of distant possessions. For these purposes a navy alone will not 
suffice, but nevertheless, when the seas have to be crossed by 
expeditions intended to achieve these ends, they cannot be under- 
taken except under naval protection. 

It thus has come about that in the British Empire—mainly a 
maritime empire—the Navy is a first consideration. First, because 
of the territorial security which it affords to the heart of the Empire ; 
secondly, because freedom of the seas is essential to the food supply 
of the United Kingdom ; and thirdly, because in a maritime empire 
it is only by means of a superior navy that the mobility of the decisive 
instruments of war—land forces—can be assured. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that such security as the 
Navy affords, is merely a passive security, because a naval force 
cannot (except within its own limited sphere) apply the principle 
of offensive action which is essential to positive success in war. 
It has been said that passive security in war without reference to 
offensive action, is merely delayed suicide, and in this regard one 
only needs to contemplate what would have been the ultimate 
result had Great Britain in 1914 been content to rely solely upon the 
passive security which the Navy afforded. Moreover, a navy cannot 
carry out its réle unless it is afforded the power to concentrate its 
force at the decisive point wherever that point may be. This may 
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entail the removal of the Navy, temporarily at any rate, from the 
direct defence of insular territory which must necessarily, together 
with the naval bases which it contains and on which the Fleet 
depends, be given local security by means of land forces. 

It has come to be believed, by reason of the familiarity with 
conditions affecting an island empire, that an army is merely the 
last line of defence. This in a sense is true, and it is in fact the 
ultimate and in the end the most reliable line of defence, but it is 
also, with its cooperating air forces, the primary instrument of 
offensive action. 

The considerations which I have discussed show, I think, that 
in a maritime empire, the respective réles of a navy and an army 
are mutually supporting and mutually dependent. The one is 
the necessary complement of the other and it will be rarely possible 
to enforce any positive aim of policy without the proper development 
of both and without the mutual recognition by each Service of its 
inter-acting réle. 

It may seem that this conclusion is somewhat elementary and 
obvious, but there is none the less very good reason why we all 
should give due thought to such elementary truths. As an example 
of a failure to realize even the most elementary principles concerning 
the respective réles of an army and a navy, their limitations and their 
inter-relationships, one need only refer to the original conception 
of the Dardanelles expedition. The words of the War Council in 
its decision of the 13th of January, 1915, were “ The Admiralty 
will prepare for a naval expedition in February to bombard and take 
the Gallipoli peninsula with Constantinople as its objective ” ; 
again, on the 28th of January, it was decided that the attack should 
be made by the Fleet alone. 

It has been pointed out by Admiral Sir Reginald Custance in 
his most excellent book “‘ A Study of War,” that ships under way, 
fitted with appliances then and before that time in use, had never 
been able to destroy land batteries, and without the help of an army 
had never been able to capture them unless the circumstances were 
exceptional. 

Apart from this, however, one would think that a moment’s 
thought would have revealed that this decision committed the Navy 
to fighting the Turkish Army on land, for surely it was the Turkish 
Army which would be the decisive factor in the defence of Con- 
stantinople and the Gallipoli peninsula. 

As a comment, I can do no better than quote the words of Admiral 
Custance : 
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“* Does it not seem that the true military aim was explicitly neither 
recognized, nor stated, nor laid before the War Council? Does that 
not mean that there was on that council neither a Barham, a St. Vincent, 
a Nelson nor a Napoleon? And in fact that, as in the French Revolu- 
oe, oe the political school was alone represented on the War 

ouncil ? ” 


When such gross errors have arisen and have been made by 
highly intelligent men—great men perhaps in their own sphere— 
and when those errors have arisen from a failure to realize certain 
elementary and obvious truths, then I do not think that I need any 
excuse for having drawn attention to certain elementary and perhaps 
very obvious considerations. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE AIR FORCE TO THE OTHER SERVICES 


A discussion of the strategical relationship of an air force to the 
other Services presents a certain amount of difficulty, because there 
is not nearly the same practical experience on which to base deduc- 
tions. The late war, although it gives us much experience on the 
tactical cooperation of aircraft, gives us very few, if any, data on which 
to base conclusions as to the strategical réle of an independent 
air force and its relationship to the other Services. Moreover, 
whatever conclusions one might come to on the basis of past 
experience, the development of aircraft both in radius of action 
and in power, since the last war, would no doubt require a con- 
siderable modification of these conclusions. The question of the 
effect of further development of the power of aircraft has also to 
be considered. It is not surprising, then, that there does not yet 
appear to have been established any generally accepted doctrine on 
this subject ; on the contrary, there appears to be much difference 
of opinion, not to say confusion of thought, upon the whole matter. 
There are those who maintain that not in any circumstances can an 
air force have a completely independent strategical réle, and, on 
the other side, there are those who maintain that air-power is the 
only power which counts and that the other Services, if not actually 
redundant, are at any rate strategically subordinate. 

Into this fruitful field of controversy one must tread warily and, 
consequently, it is not my purpose to call in question the wisdom or 
otherwise of the arrangement whereby the Royal Air Force has been 
established as a separate and independent Service. Whatever 
may be one’s own opinion on that subject, there appears to be little 
to be gained in prolonging an argument upon a matter which 
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apparently has been finally settled by the established authorities ; 
rather is it preferable that we, in our small sphere at any rate, should 
apply our thought to the conditions which actually exist. Ardent 
reformers may take another view, but we are concerned primarily 
with the use of the instruments at hand rather than with the altera- 
tion of those instruments. 

One of the principal characteristics of an air force which con- 
cerns us in the consideration of this subject, is the fact that, unlike 
an army on the one hand and a navy on the other, it can take 
part in battles on the sea as well as in battles on land. This charac- 
teristic is constant as regards battles on land because the conditions 
which enable an army to operate will normally also permit of the 
operations of an air force. This is not the case in the same degree 
in regard to sea battles because an air force does not possess that 
sustained mobility which will enable it to intervene at any point at 
which the naval battle may take place unless it accompanies a fleet 
in ships, in which case it becomes, fundamentally, a naval force 
and necessarily ceases, for the time being at any rate, to be a separate 
entity. 

This ability on the part of an air force to take part in both sea and 
land battles brings it into close tactical relationship with the other 
two Services. The importance of this tactical relationship cannot 
be over-estimated and in the case of land operations it is certain 
that it will be difficult to persuade any commander that he can ever 
have enough aircraft. This tactical relationship hardly comes 
within the proper scope of my subject, but I mention it because 
there is bound to be a considerable conflict of interest between the 
claims which arise in regard to the attainment of an army’s objec- 
tive for which aircraft will be indispensable adjuncts and the 
claims which are bound up in the attainment of some independent 
réle for which an air force itself may be responsible. 

With regard to this special strategical réle of an air force I can 
do no better perhaps than quote the following extract from a lecture 
given at the R.U.S.I. in England recently by a senior R.A.F. officer. 


“‘ The objective of the Air Force is to paralyze in every way possible 
the enemy’s power and will to war. The main objective of an air force 
in war will not be solely or even primarily to search out the enemy air- 
craft with a view to destroying it. Such a procedure may be inevitable 
and may be possible, but so far as the future of air warfare can be fore- 
seen, it 1s anticipated that the main effort will be against those centres 
of vital importance on which the enemy depends to carry on war.” 


I do not know whether or not this is the accepted doctrine of 
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the R.A.F., but as the lecture was given with the Commandant of 
the Air Force Staff College in the chair, and as no exception appears 
to have been taken to it, one must assume that, at any rate, the 
statement carries a certain amount of weight. 

One cannot help feeling, however, that there exists within it a 
certain amount of confused thought. The initial statement of the 
objective is merely a reiteration of the general aim in war. The 
paralyzing of the enemy’s power and will to war is the object of all 
forces whether on land, sea or air—it is not an object by any means 
peculiar to the air. But the attainment of the general aim can be 
ensured not by a vague striving after the aim itself, but by the attain- 
ment of some specific military objectives, the ultimate objective 
being the destruction of the enemy’s armed forces, i.e. his means of 
resistance. It is then that not only his will to war, but also his 
Capacity to make war, becomes paralyzed. 

Here, however, there is clearly an assumption that decisive 
results can be achieved by attacks delivered against the enemy’s 
vital centres, i.e. direct attacks upon his civil population, whilst 
apparently ignoring his armed forces including his air forces. 

In so far as air attacks are intended to weaken the enemy’s 
resources and thus to restrict the warlike supplies of his armed 
forces, they are bound to have their effect in the final decision between 
the contending nations and may be of supreme importance, but it 
seems to me that attacks of this kind can only be of secondary and 
subsidiary importance, since the really decisive act in war is the battle 
itself, and no amount of destruction in an enemy’s rear territory 
will be of much use if the main battle is lost. 

If, however, the idea behind this direct attack upon an enemy’s 
civil population is to force the enemy into submission because of 
the fear of these attacks from the air, and if it is possible to achieve 
such a result, then it may be concluded that such an objective would 
be one of decisive importance even though it might involve the 
assumption that armed forces generally—apart from air forces— 
are not the deciding factors in war. But before such a conclusion 
can be accepted it must be reiterated that an essential condition is 
that this result must be positively attainable, and this is a matter 
which is open to some doubt, even in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

The belief that an air force can play this decisive rdéle in war 
arises from the fact that in certain conditions it can, indubitably, 
carry out direct attacks on the civil population and that armies and 
navies can give no direct protection against it; even an opposing 
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air force though superior to the invading force cannot give absolute 
immunity. But the ability to carry out such attacks depends on 
the proximity of the objective to the point of departure of the attack- 
ing aircraft. Aircraft, possessing great mobility within certain 
limits, are definitely restricted in their radius of action. If, there- 
fore, the enemy with whom we may be at war happens to be beyond 
the reach of air attack carried out directly from home bases, then it 
is obvious that, in order to carry out the attack, the air force must 
be moved to a position within range. Such a move in the case of 
an insular country can only be carried out under the protection of 
its navy, and moreover, an essential preliminary will be the capture 
of ground which will serve as an air base, an operation which can be 
carried out only by an army. Furthermore, like every other armed 
force, an air force—before it can carry out its rédle—must have 
security, and this security it cannot provide for itself but is dependent 
for it upon the Army which alone can cope with the enemy’s land 
forces. In the performance by an air force of a task of this nature, 
it is peculiarly dependent, therefore, upon naval power and upon 
military power. 

There is, however, ample reason for doubt as to whether an 
attack from the air upon the civil population of a country, even if 
practicable in any particular case, is likely by itself to be decisively 
successful. 

In the first place, such an attack to be successful would need 
to be continuous and the resources in aircraft required to keep up 
a continuous attack, even upon one great centre of population, must 
be very great and the requirements increase with the distance of the 
objective. To keep up a continuous attack of the necessary intensity 
upon a sufficiently large proportion of a hostile population to obtain 
a complete national panic would require enormous air resources 
which might be beyond the capacity of any nation. 

One must also consider what the enemy would be doing. If 
he were an entirely passive enemy, there is no doubt that he would 
have to submit to such an attack. But surely, even if he were 
inferior in air-power he would use other means of retaliation, and 
whilst protecting his civilians by anti-aircraft defences and by 
special means of protection, he would use his land forces or both 
his land forces and his naval forces to attack his troublesome 
opponent. Unless, therefore, the Power carrying out the air offen- 
sive were also superior in land forces, or in naval forces if an insular 
nation, would it not be necessary for it to withdraw its air forces 
from their civilian objective in order to repel the direct danger 
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which would threaten his air bases by reason of the operations of 
his opponent’s army or his land and sea forces combined ? 

It is not improbable, therefore, that in the future as in the past 
the battle between the contending armed forces, land, sea and air 
will still be the deciding factor, and that the attack on resources and. 
the civil population will normally be a secondary matter—a highly 
important matter no doubt, but still a secondary objective on which 
air forces can be directed only to the extent that they can really 
be spared from the struggle between the opposing armed forces. 

In my opinion, an air force cannot be the only, or even the 
principal, factor in the achievement of decisive results in war except 
in two cases—the one where the enemy is weak not only in the air, 
but also does not possess the power successfully to attack his enemy 
by land or by sea ; and the other in a case where the air operations 
are carried out across the sea in circumstances in which one side 
has a superior navy and the other side a superior army. In such a 
case, assuming that the two contending Powers were within reach 
of direct air attack, it might be that their only means of seriously 
attacking each other would be by a mutual long range bombardment 
from the air; even then an army (and the means of transporting it 
securely across the seas) would be necessary to enforce the terms of 
capitulation. 

This conclusion does not detract one whit from the value, indeed 
the indispensability, of air forces. It merely points to the conclusion 
that their pre-eminent réle is that of cooperation with the other 
Services in the defeat of the enemy’s armed forces—air, land 
and sea. 

The fact that they are able, whilst the enemy’s forces are still 
undefeated, to carry the attack into the heart of his country, clothes 
them with a characteristic not possessed by the other Services, 
gives them an added value and affords great flexibility in their 
employment. The existence of these special characteristics, how- 
ever, will in itself be a temptation to certain people to use them on 
spectacular though not necessarily decisive réles and the greatest 
care and the soundest judgment are demanded to ensure that their 
strength is not spent at some point which is not the decisive one. 

It appears to me that normally the primary réle of an air force 
will be to secure air superiority over the enemy ; that is to say, its 
principal initial objective will be the enemy’s air forces. Such a 
conclusion is based primarily upon the principle of security—the 
attainment of security for the nation itself, for the air force itself 
in regard to its subsequent operations and security and information 
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(which is an attribute of security) for the other armed Services. 
This having been attained, the decision as to the next primary 
objective of an air force can be decided only by a balance of all the 
factors existing at the time and a conclusion as to the réle which is 
the most likely to achieve decisive results. It may be, in the cir- 
cumstances of a particular case, that an attack upon the enemy’s 
resources and civil population may be decided upon as their next 
pre-eminent réle ; but this cannot be determined upon without a 
very careful consideration of the question whether air forces will 
not achieve better results by assisting directly in the battle between 
the opposing armed forces. It would appear that more often than 
not this latter will be their pre-eminent réle. But the outstanding 
difficulty is that, at the moment, under existing conditions, there 
is no authority, except a civilian authority, which is not always 
capable of assessing cause and effect in war, who can give the deci- 
sion. And herein lies the need for a very intimate understanding 
between our Air Force and the other Services for the training of 
officers of all Services in the broader aspects of war upon common 
lines and for the building up, if possible, of a common doctrine 
of war to which they all will subscribe. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE THREE SERVICES IN REGARD TO 
THE DEFENCE OF AUSTRALIA 


Local and Imperial Defence 


The problem of the defence of Australia must be considered 
from two points of view which are interwoven. Considered in its 
broadest aspect it is probably correct to ‘say that the defence of 
Australia, equally with the defence of the other parts of the Empire, 
would be ensured the most effectually by a general and compre- 
hensive scheme of Imperial cooperation which would have as its 
primary object the defence of the Empire as a whole and which 
would thus ensure the defence of the Empire’s component parts. 
But many difficulties, mainly political, stand in the way of the 
consummation of any such scheme and, in consequence, each of 
the States of the British Empire, while it conducts a certain amount 
of friendly and no doubt important consultation, actually, in practice 
“ goes its own gait ” without very much regard to the effect of its 
activities upon Imperial defence as a whole. 

In any case the problem of the local security of each of the 
component parts of the Empire would necessarily be an essential 
part of any scheme of Imperial defence. 
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A reasonable degree of local security is essential to enable the 
Imperial force to be concentrated at the decisive point, wherever 
it might be, unhampered by the concurrent necessity to provide for 
the immediate defence of each of the Empire’s component parts. 
It may be said, therefore, that a sound use of the means available 
for Imperial defence must be based upon the necessary degree of 
local security which will sometimes be ensured automatically by 
the operation of those means, but which will often, especially in our 
widely dispersed Empire, require special local measures designed to 
achieve that object. In any case, even if such considerations did 
not exist, Australia could not, as a matter of practical policy, avoid 
giving her first consideration to the problem of her own security. 
It is with this question of the security of Australia that I propose 
now to deal, and first of all with the question of naval defence. 


Naval Defence 


It may be conceded without question that the local defence of 
Australia is prima facie a naval problem ; but it can remain a naval 
problem only if defence by naval means is, or with virtual certainty 
can be, made to be fully effective. Since, with its limited resources, 
the Commonwealth is unable to provide the means of effective 
naval defence, it follows that the naval problem is primarily Imperial 
in its scope. The defence of Australia, however, is not in itself 
the first object of Imperial naval strategy. ‘The interests of Australia, 
though no doubt they will be given full weight in the execution of 
Imperial naval plans, must of necessity, if need be, give way to the 
general Imperial interest. The execution of measures designed 
to ensure, by naval means, the security of Australia must also, of 
necessity, be governed by the practical possibilities of the case. 

Notwithstanding that defence by naval means is primd facte 
the most appropriate form of local security for an insular country 
such as Australia, it is apparent that Australia can rely primarily 
on that form of defence only if it is clear that: (1) the Imperial 
Navy is strong enough to provide for the naval defence of Australia 
whilst at the same time providing for all other essential Imperial 
naval interests ; (2) the Imperial authorities, assuming that the first 
condition is fulfilled, will, with more than reasonable certainty, be 
prepared, in any eventuality, to detach sufficient naval force to secure 
superiority in the Western Pacific; and (3) the practical condi- 
tions are such as will enable such a detachment of naval force to 
arrive in the Western Pacific with reasonable speed and to operate 
there effectively after its arrival. 
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If any one of the above conditions is doubtful of fulfilment, 
It would appear to be unsound for Australia, when considering her 
local defence problem, to rely primarily upon naval resources for 
her protection. At the present time there is no naval base in the 
Pacific which can undertake the maintenance of a modern battle 
fleet. This condition will continue until the Singapore Base has 
been completed, and it is probable that it will not be completed for 
some years to come. Owing to political factors existing in Great 
Britain it is possible that this base may never be completed, though 
this perhaps is an unlikely contingency. It may, however, be 
concluded from these considerations that, owing to the fact that 
it cannot operate there in the necessary strength, the British Navy 
ts unable at the present moment to ensure supremacy in the Pacific 
Ocean. The time by which the Navy will be able to operate in 
the Pacific in the necessary strength is indefinite on account of the 
uncertainty as to the time of completion of the Singapore Base. 
It follows that for the present, at any rate, the defence of Australia 
cannot be fully or indubitably assured by naval means. 

One cannot, however, deal only with the immediate present, 
and one must look forward to the possible culmination of the 
present policy, that is, to the time when the Singapore Base will 
be completed. Therefore, for the purposes of the argument, I 
will assume that the Singapore Base has been completed. 

Two salient factors, then, stand out. The first one is that the 
Bntish Navy, compared with the navies of other nations, is un- 
happily not in that state of undoubted supremacy of strength which 
obtained since the battle of Trafalgar until the earlier years of the 
present century, which enabled it during that period to be the real 
mistress of all the seas, and which caused it to be the sure and 
certain shield of the whole Empire and the fundamental basis of 
the wonderful development which took place throughout the Empire 
during that time. Its strength in capital ships, as every one knows, 
is no longer based on a two-Power standard, but has been reduced 
to a ratio of 5, 5, 3. Its strength in other directions has, probably 
unavoidably, been restricted by the severe economic conditions 
which have arisen through the late war. Nevertheless, it is still 
strong enough if its full power be present to deal with the naval 
forces of any potential enemy in the Pacific. 

This point, however, brings out the other salient factor, namely, 
that it is not, so far as I am aware, proposed to station in the Pacific 
in time of peace, a naval force sufficient to engage in battle the 
Navy of a Pacific Power of the first class. This is a perfectly under- 
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the R.A.F., but as the lecture was given with the Commandant of 
the Air Force Staff College in the chair, and as no exception appears 
to have been taken to it, one must assume that, at any rate, the 
statement carries a certain amount of weight. 

One cannot help feeling, however, that there exists within it a 
certain amount of confused thought. The initial statement of the 
objective is merely a reiteration of the general aim in war. The 
paralyzing of the enemy’s power and will to war is the object of all 
forces whether on land, sea or air—it is not an object by any means 
peculiar to the air. But the attainment of the general aim can be 
ensured not by a vague striving after the aim itself, but by the attain- 
ment of some specific military objectives, the ultimate objective 
being the destruction of the enemy’s armed forces, i.e. his means of 
resistance. It is then that not only his will to war, but also his 
capacity to make war, becomes paralyzed. 

Here, however, there is clearly an assumption that decisive 
results can be achieved by attacks delivered against the enemy’s 
vital centres, i.e. direct attacks upon his civil population, whilst 
apparently ignoring his armed forces including his air forces. 

In so far as air attacks are intended to weaken the enemy’s 
resources and thus to restrict the warlike supplies of his armed 
forces, they are bound to have their effect in the final decision between 
the contending nations and may be of supreme importance, but it 
seems to me that attacks of this kind can only be of secondary and 
subsidiary importance, since the really decisive act in war is the battle 
itself, and no amount of destruction in an enemy’s rear territory 
will be of much use if the main battle is lost. 

If, however, the idea behind this direct attack upon an enemy’s 
civil population is to force the enemy into submission because of 
the fear of these attacks from the air, and if it is possible to achieve 
such a result, then it may be concluded that such an objective would 
be one of decisive importance even though it might involve the 
assumption that armed forces generally—apart from air forces— 
are not the deciding factors in war. But before such a conclusion 
can be accepted it must be reiterated that an essential condition is 
that this result must be positively attainable, and this is a matter 
which is open to some doubt, even in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

The belief that an air force can play this decisive réle in war 
arises from the fact that in certain conditions it can, indubitably, 
carry out direct attacks on the civil population and that armies and 
Navies can give no direct protection against it; even an opposing 
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air force though superior to the invading force cannot give absolute 
immunity. But the ability to carry out such attacks depends on 
the proximity of the objective to the point of departure of the attack- 
ing aircraft. Aircraft, possessing great mobility within certain 
limits, are definitely restricted in their radius of action. If, there- 
fore, the enemy with whom we may be at war happens to be beyond 
the reach of air attack carried out directly from home bases, then it 
is obvious that, in order to carry out the attack, the air force must 
be moved to a position within range. Such a move in the case of 
an insular country can only be carried out under the protection of 
its navy, and moreover, an essential preliminary will be the capture 
of ground which will serve as an air base, an operation which can be 
carried out only by an army. Furthermore, like every other armed 
force, an air force—before it can carry out its rédle—must have 
security, and this security it cannot provide for itself but is dependent 
for it upon the Army which alone can cope with the enemy’s land 
forces. In the performance by an air force of a task of this nature, 
it is peculiarly dependent, therefore, upon naval power and upon 
military power. 

There is, however, ample reason for doubt as to whether an 
attack from the air upon the civil population of a country, even if 
practicable in any particular case, is likely by itself to be decisively 
successful. 

In the first place, such an attack to be successful would need 
to be continuous and the resources in aircraft required to keep up 
a continuous attack, even upon one great centre of population, must 
be very great and the requirements increase with the distance of the 
objective. To keep up a continuous attack of the necessary intensity 
upon a sufficiently large proportion of a hostile population to obtain 
a complete national panic would require enormous air resources 
which might be beyond the capacity of any nation. 

One must also consider what the enemy would be doing. If 
he were an entirely passive enemy, there is no doubt that he would 
have to submit to such an attack. But surely, even if he were 
inferior in air-power he would use other means of retaliation, and 
whilst protecting his civilians by anti-aircraft defences and by 
special means of protection, he would use his land forces or both 
his land forces and his naval forces to attack his troublesome 
opponent. Unless, therefore, the Power carrying out the air offen- 
sive were also superior in land forces, or in naval forces if an insular 
nation, would it not be necessary for it to withdraw its air forces 
from their civilian objective in order to repel the direct danger 
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which would threaten his air bases by reason of the operations of 
his opponent’s army or his land and sea forces combined ? 

It is not improbable, therefore, that in the future as in the past 
the battle between the contending armed forces, land, sea and air 
will still be the deciding factor, and that the attack on resources and 
the civil population will normally be a secondary matter—a highly 
important matter no doubt, but still a secondary objective on which 
air forces can be directed only to the extent that they can really 
be spared from the struggle between the opposing armed forces. 

In my opinion, an air force cannot be the only, or even the 
principal, factor in the achievement of decisive results in war except 
in two cases—the one where the enemy is weak not only in the air, 
but also does not possess the power successfully to attack his enemy 
by land or by sea ; and the other in a case where the air operations 
are carried out across the sea in circumstances in which one side 
has a superior navy and the other side a superior army. In such a 
case, assuming that the two contending Powers were within reach 
of direct air attack, it might be that their only means of seriously 
attacking each other would be by a mutual long range bombardment 
from the air ; even then an army (and the means of transporting it 
securely across the seas) would be necessary to enforce the terms of 
capitulation. 

This conclusion does not detract one whit from the value, indeed 
the indispensability, of air forces. It merely points to the conclusion 
that their pre-eminent réle is that of cooperation with the other 
Services in the defeat of the enemy’s armed forces—air, land 
and sea. 

The fact that they are able, whilst the enemy’s forces are still 
undefeated, to carry the attack into the heart of his country, clothes 
them with a characteristic not possessed by the other Services, 
gives them an added value and affords great flexibility in their 
employment. The existence of these special characteristics, how- 
ever, will in itself be a temptation to certain people to use them on 
spectacular though not necessarily decisive rdéles and the greatest 
care and the soundest judgment are demanded to ensure that their 
strength is not spent at some point which is not the decisive one. 

It appears to me that normally the primary réle of an air force 
will be to secure air superiority over the enemy ; that is to say, its 
principal initial objective will be the enemy’s air forces. Such a 
conclusion is based primarily upon the principle of security—the 
attainment of security for the nation itself, for the air force itself 
in regard to its subsequent operations and security and information 
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(which is an attribute of security) for the other armed Services. 
This having been attained, the decision as to the next primary 
objective of an air force can be decided only by a balance of all the 
factors existing at the time and a conclusion as to the réle which is 
the most likely to achieve decisive results. It may be, in the cir- 
cumstances of a particular case, that an attack upon the enemy’s 
resources and civil population may be decided upon as their next 
pre-eminent réle ; but this cannot be determined upon without a 
very careful consideration of the question whether air forces will 
not achieve better results by assisting directly in the battle between 
the opposing armed forces. It would appear that more often than 
not this latter will be their pre-eminent réle. But the outstanding 
difficulty is that, at the moment, under existing conditions, there 
is no authority, except a civilian authority, which is not always 
capable of assessing cause and effect in war, who can give the deci- 
sion. And herein lies the need for a very intimate understanding 
between our Air Force and the other Services for the training of 
officers of all Services in the broader aspects of war upon common 
lines and for the building up, if possible, of a common doctrine 
of war to which they all will subscribe. 


THe RELATIONSHIP OF THE THREE SERVICES IN REGARD TO 
THE DEFENCE OF AUSTRALIA 


Local and Imperial Defence 


The problem of the defence of Australia must be considered 
from two points of view which are interwoven. Considered in its 
broadest aspect it is probably correct to ‘say that the defence of 
Australia, equally with the defence of the other parts of the Empire, 
would be ensured the most effectually by a general and compre- 
hensive scheme of Imperial cooperation which would have as its 
primary object the defence of the Empire as a whole and which 
would thus ensure the defence of the Empire’s component parts. 
But many difficulties, mainly political, stand in the way of the 
consummation of any such scheme and, in consequence, each of 
the States of the British Empire, while it conducts a certain amount 
of friendly and no doubt important consultation, actually, in practice 
‘* goes its own gait ” without very much regard to the effect of its 
activities upon Imperial defence as a whole. 

In any case the problem of the local security of each of the 
component parts of the Empire would necessarily be an essential 
part of any scheme of Imperial defence. 
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A reasonable degree of local security is essential to enable the 
Imperial force to be concentrated at the decisive point, wherever 
it might be, unhampered by the concurrent necessity to provide for 
the immediate defence of each of the Empire’s component parts. 
It may be said, therefore, that a sound use of the means available 
for Imperial defence must be based upon the necessary degree of 
local security which will sometimes be ensured automatically by 
the operation of those means, but which will often, especially in our 
widely dispersed Empire, require special local measures designed to 
achieve that object. In any case, even if such considerations did 
not exist, Australia could not, as a matter of practical policy, avoid 
giving her first consideration to the problem of her own security. 
It is with this question of the security of Australia that I propose 
now to deal, and first of all with the question of naval defence. 


Naval Defence 


It may be conceded without question that the local defence of 
Australia is prima facie a naval problem ; but it can remain a naval 
problem only if defence by naval means is, or with virtual certainty 
can be, made to be fully effective. Since, with its limited resources, 
the Commonwealth is unable to provide the means of effective 
naval defence, it follows that the naval problem is primarily Imperial 
in its scope. The defence of Australia, however, is not in itself 
the first object of Imperial naval strategy. ‘The interests of Australia, 
though no doubt they will be given full weight in the execution of 
Imperial naval plans, must of necessity, if need be, give way to the 
general Imperial interest. The execution of measures designed 
to ensure, by naval means, the security of Australia must also, of 
necessity, be governed by the practical possibilities of the case. 

Notwithstanding that defence by naval means is primd facte 
the most appropriate form of local security for an insular country 
such as Australia, it is apparent that Australia can rely primarily 
on that form of defence only if it is clear that: (1) the Imperial 
Navy is strong enough to provide for the naval defence of Australia 
whilst at the same time providing for all other essential Imperial 
naval interests ; (2) the Imperial authorities, assuming that the first 
condition is fulfilled, will, with more than reasonable certainty, be 
prepared, in any eventuality, to detach sufficient naval force to secure 
superiority in the Western Pacific; and (3) the practical condi- 
tions are such as will enable such a detachment of naval force to 
arrive in the Western Pacific with reasonable speed and to operate 
there effectively after its arrival. 
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If any one of the above conditions is doubtful of fulfilment, 
It would appear to be unsound for Australia, when considering her 
local defence problem, to rely primarily upon naval resources for 
her protection. At the present time there is no naval base in the 
Pacific which can undertake the maintenance of a modern battle 
fleet. This condition will continue until the Singapore Base has 
been completed, and it is probable that it will not be completed for 
some years to come. Owing to political factors existing in Great 
Britain it is possible that this base may never be completed, though 
this perhaps is an unlikely contingency. It may, however, be 
concluded from these considerations that, owing to the fact that 
it cannot operate there in the necessary strength, the British Navy 
is unable at the present moment to ensure supremacy in the Pacific 
Ocean. The time by which the Navy will be able to operate in 
the Pacific in the necessary strength is indefinite on account of the 
uncertainty as to the time of completion of the Singapore Base. 
It follows that for the present, at any rate, the defence of Australia 
cannot be fully or indubitably assured by naval means. 

One cannot, however, deal only with the immediate present, 
and one must look forward to the possible culmination of the 
present policy, that is, to the time when the Singapore Base will 
be completed. Therefore, for the purposes of the argument, I 
will assume that the Singapore Base has been completed. 

Two salient factors, then, stand out. The first one is that the 
British Navy, compared with the navies of other nations, is un- 
happily not in that state of undoubted supremacy of strength which 
obtained since the battle of Trafalgar until the earlier years of the 
present century, which enabled it during that period to be the real 
mistress of all the seas, and which caused it to be the sure and 
certain shield of the whole Empire and the fundamental basis of 
the wonderful development which took place throughout the Empire 
during that time. Its strength in capital ships, as every one knows, 
is no longer based on a two-Power standard, but has been reduced 
to a ratio of 5, 5, 3. Its strength in other directions has, probably 
unavoidably, been restricted by the severe economic conditions 
which have arisen through the late war. Nevertheless, it is still 
strong enough if its full power be present to deal with the naval 
forces of any potential enemy in the Pacific. 

This point, however, brings out the other salient factor, namely, 
that it is not, so far as I am aware, proposed to station in the Pacific 
in time of peace, a naval force sufficient to engage in battle the 
Navy of a Pacific Power of the first class. This is a perfectly under- 
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standable condition, and indeed one which, from the point of view 
of Imperial defence, is unquestionably strategically sound because 
the real strategical centre of gravity of the British Navy does not 
rest in the Pacific. From the Australian point of view, however, 
this factor is highly important and indeed a vital consideration, 
since it follows that from our point of view the British Navy, even 
after Singapore is ready, will be merely a potential force and will 
not become an actual force able to take a direct hand in our defence 
until it, or a substantial portion of it, has been moved to the Pacific. 
The question whether this move will be feasible either strategically 
or practically will naturally depend upon the conditions existing 
at the time, and the question arises whether under all circumstances 
reasonably likely to arise it can be confidently relied upon by 
Australia that the British Navy will be able to operate in the Pacific 
in sufficient strength to ensure the security of Australia. It is a 
reasonable assumption that, if war were to break out with a Pacific 
Power, it would be at some time when Great Britain was involved 
in war in Europe. 

Even though the British Navy is preponderantly superior to any 
one existing European Navy, is it likely that the British Government 
would sanction the dispatch of sufficient naval strength to the Far 
East to ensure superiority there until the local problem had been 
dealt with? The security of Great Britain—the heart of the 
Empire—is the primary consideration of Imperial defence. Even 
if other interests suffer, that supreme interest must be kept inviolate. 

In any case the question may be asked whether it would be 
sound strategy to divide the naval forces with the object of dealing 
with events in two widely separated places, or would it not be sounder 
to concentrate the effort at one place until one problem had been 
solved and then to proceed in full strength to the other place in order 
to make quite sure of success at each point alternately? The 
strategical solution can only be decided upon in accordance with 
the actual conditions existing, but there is certainly a doubt about 
the availability of the British Fleet of the necessary strength in the 
Pacific. 

Moreover, even assuming that a British Government were 
willing to accept whatever risks were entailed in the dividing of 
its naval forces, what would be the attitude of British public opinion 
at a time when there existed a real or a fancied threat to its food 
supply ? The public pays the piper and would the British Govern- 
ment of the day be strong enough to resist the popular outcry ? 
Furthermore, there are certain practical difficulties involved in the 
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transfer of a great fleet from one side of the world to the other ; 
this would depend upon the security of certain narrow ways, such 
as the Suez Canal, and above all would take time, and it would be 
extremely fortunate if such an operation were effected, against 
opposition, without some loss to the Fleet. Any delay in the dis- 
patch of the Fleet due to political considerations or to the strategical 
situation in Europe added to the time which would be occupied in 
the performance of the operation itself, more especially if the enemy 
adopted a policy of striking first and declaring war afterwards, might 
well give him sufficient time in which to attack and capture the 
Singapore Base with the object of preventing the British Navy from 
appearing on the scene in strength, or of causing it to do so at a 
great disadvantage. 

Taking all the factors into consideration, there appears to be 
reasonable ground for the apprehension that the capacity of the 
British Navy to ensure the security of Australia rests in some doubt 
both as regards the present and the future. It is only when these 
factors are weighed and their effect fully realized that the serious 
situation which exists in regard to the problem of the local defence 
of Australia becomes fully evident, and it is only after a full realiza- 
tion of all the circumstances and a square facing of the facts, un- 
palatable though they be, that sound conclusions can be arrived at 
concerning the choice by Australia of the instruments upon which 
she intends mainly to rely for the achievement of her security. 

This brings me to a consideration of the relative value and the 
respective réles of the three Australian armed Services in connection 
with the problem. 


Defence of Seaborne Trade 


But before I deal with this subject, the question of the 
defence of seaborne trade appears to need some comment. 
Cruisers or any other relatively small detached naval forces, 
however essential they may be in the actual execution of the opera- 
tions designed to achieve that end, are not the primary factors in 
the defence of seaborne trade. The defence of trade is ensured 
primarily by a superior battle fleet whose object is the destruction 
or threat of destruction (neutralization) of the main naval forces 
of the enemy. In naval as in every other form of war it is the main 
battle or the threat of it which is the decisive act. In the late war 
the defence of British maritime activities was ensured primarily 
by the Grand Fleet at Scapa Flow. Only under the cover of that 
force, by its neutralization of the enemy’s main naval forces, was the 
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freedom of the seas afforded to the smaller units acting directly 
in the defence of trade against surface and submarine raiding craft. 
For similar reasons the defence of Australian trade, in the case of 
war in the Pacific, would be ensured primarily by a superior battle 
fleet at Singapore. Unless such a fleet is in being in the Western 
Pacific, the capacity of a relatively small Australian unit, by itself, 
to protect Australian trade, would probably be little superior to the 
capacity of Von Spee’s squadron in somewhat similar circumstances 
to protect German trade in the Pacific in 1914. 

The doubt as to whether, in the actual event, reliance can con- 
fidently be placed upon the existence of a superior British Fleet in 
the Pacific entails in itself a doubt as to whether an Australian 
naval unit can be relied upon as an effective factor in the defence of 
Australian trade. When this fact is considered, together with the 
fact that, as already pointed out, Australia cannot hope to provide 
a navy large enough by itself to ensure its local security, it becomes 
clear, I think, that other means must be relied upon for the local 
defence of Australia, and that the true réle of the Australian Navy 
is cooperation with the British Navy in the general or Imperial 
defence, and it would be worse than useless to attempt to tie it down 
to local defence in all circumstances. 

This does not mean that it would not pull its weight in the 
defence of Australia, since Imperial defence, the greater, ultimately 
includes the less. It merely means that its full value can only be 
developed in conjunction with the British Fleet and no amount of 
local danger would warrant its retention in the purely local réle 
which, unless such a réle fitted in with the general naval situation, 
would inevitably condemn it to destruction or to a sphere in which 
it could be of little practical use. 

As my conclusion, then, is that some other means in addition to 
an Australian Navy must be relied upon for the local defence of 
Australia, it now becomes necessary to examine the rdle of the other 
Services in that regard. 


Defence by Land Forces 


Theoretically the reliance of an insular Power on land defence 
which presumes a waiting attitude and the fighting of a war in its 
own territory is not the most appropriate method to be adopted. 
But if there is any doubt as to defence by naval means being fully 
effective, then there is no choice but to adopt this means in con- 
junction with air forces ; and it is quite possible to ensure national 
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security by these means even in the face of the opposition of a 

superior naval force. 

As I have already pointed out it is, in the last resort, by successful 
battle on land that decisive results are achieved. ‘Trafalgar did 
not crush Napoleon. The really decisive instruments in the break- 
ing of German power in 1918, were the land and air forces of the 
Allies which defeated the Germans on land. Bearing these elemen- 
tary lessons in mind, it will be seen that the problem which would 
confront an enemy in the imposing of his will upon Australia, even 
though he might acquire a naval superiority in the Pacific, would by 
no means be solved by that acquisition. On the contrary, his main 
problem would only have begun provided that Australia’s means 
of defence by land and air were developed to their due capacity. 
Here it is probably necessary for me to interpolate a few words 
on the question of air defence. It is clear, I think, that no enemy 
can, owing to the factor of distance, bring any intensive air attack 
to bear upon Australia unless he has first established an air base 
on shore. Similarly, our Air Force cannot directly attack any 
enemy in the Pacific unless first it is transported across the seas 
and then provided with and protected in an air base on shore. It 
must be assumed for the purpose of the discussion of this problem 
of local defence that the Navy is “‘ out of the picture,”’ because the 
dispatch of any hostile expedition to Australia could only take place 
in the conditions which precluded the assertion on our part of naval 
superiority. 

In the circumstances I think it can be concluded that the Army 
and Air Force only would be directly concerned in the matter and 
that they would have an identical objective—the enemy’s expedi- 
tionary force. 

The only difference between them would be that, because of 
its greater range, the air attack, if the enemy’s approach were 
observed, and air forces were suitably located, could begin in some 
degree before a landing took place. As, however, both our Army 
and Air Force would have the same objective, it would be essential 
that both of them should be under a unified command, so as to 
ensure a proper economy of force and to enable a concentration of 
effort to be effected. 

‘ I propose, therefore, to deal with the further consideration of 
the matter on the assumption that our Army and Air Force for this 
purpose are one strategical entity. 

The military preponderance of an enemy would be considerably 

discounted by the fact that his capacity to dispatch land and air 
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forces would be limited to the carrying capacity of his available 
shipping and would be subject to the disabilities imposed by the 
factors of time and space. It is more than doubtful whether an enemy 
could dispatch in one convoy a force sufficient in strength to defeat 
our five divisions and two cavalry divisions if the latter were 
properly equipped and trained, more particularly if our Army were 
supported by an Air Force of proportionate strength. If he failed 
to send in one convoy a sufficient force to achieve this object, he 
would be liable to defeat before a second reinforcing convoy could 
arrive on the scene. It is true of course that, having naval supremacy, 
he could land at will his military forces to almost any extent if he 
were to select as his objective some part of Australia which is beyond 
the reach of our land forces. Land forces, however great, with 
the present means of communication, could not ensure the invio- 
lability of every portion of Australian territory. But it must be 
assumed that an enemy acting soundly would not select as a main 
objective some portion of our territory, the occupation of which 
would not vitally affect our national life, and which, in consequence, 
we could to a great extent ignore until a favourable turn of events 
should enable us to deal with the hostile forces concerned. For 
example, it is extremely unlikely that an enemy would send a great 
expedition to such a place as the Northern Territory. He might 
indeed (for naval or other reasons) wish to secure a footing in some 
such place, but he would scarcely be likely to send a great army to 
waste itself there when probably a single battalion would achieve 
his purpose. On the contrary, his principal objective would probaly 
be the defeat of our main forces, after which event he would be ify 
to impose his will upon us to any extent and in any manner desired. 

To ensure this, it would be necessary for the enemy to adopt as 
his principal objective some place or area for which we should, 
by reason of its importance in our national life, be compelled to fight. 
Thus he would hope to bring off his main battle after which, if it 
were successful, the political and strategical objects in view would 
be obtainable as a matter of course. But he could probably not 
afford to do this by any very leisurely process because, even with 
Singapore in his hands, our main ports would, if still in our posses- 
sion, always remain as potential bases which the British Fleet might 
attempt to reach when free to do so. 

It follows that any big military expedition against us would, 
more likely than not, be aimed at one of our vital centres in the south- 
east of Australia; it thus would be within the region in which our 
main military and air forces could be brought into action. 
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Provided, therefore, that our Army and Air Force are kept up 
to the required standard of power and efficiency, and provided that 
our means of internal communication are developed on the right 
lines, such an expedition, in which the enemy’s forces could be 
brought into action only piecemeal, is not one to be lightly under- 
taken even by a Power of greatly superior potential strength. 

If, however, the enemy should succeed in landing forces of 
superior strength to our own, the degree of resistance which could 
be offered and the amount of delay which could be imposed by our 
land and air forces, would be very considerable and might have a 
great influence in the ultimate result of the war considered as a 
whole. 

In this respect, when considering the relative functions of the 
Services in the matter of local defence, the power of forces operating 
on land to delay a decision, even though they are inferior in strength, 
is infinitely greater than the power of a naval force similarly inferior 
to affect the issue. Inferior naval forces are relatively ineffective ; 
the German Fleet in the Great War, powerful as it was, was com- 
paratively impotent. The greatly inferior land forces of the Boers 
were able to carry on the war in South Africa for three years and, 
in the end, by their efforts, to gain considerable concessions in the 
settlement of peace. 


CONCLUSION 


From a consideration of these matters I think one may deduce 
four main conclusions: (a) that the pre-eminent réle of the Royal 
Australian Navy is cooperation with the British Navy and not 
local defence; (5) that the principal instruments of the local 
defence of Australia, having in view the circumstances which exist 
and notwithstanding Australia’s insular position which superficially 
would suggest another conclusion, are the Army and the Air Force ; 
and that the importance of these Services and of the need for their 
development to a proper degree of power, cannot be over-estimated ; 
(c) that in this problem of local defence, the Army and the Air Force 
are sO intimately and closely concerned that in the actual event, 
having an identical objective, they should in principle comprise one 
strategical entity under a unified higher command ; and (d) that 
these Services are, moreover, the potential instruments of offensive 
strategy which, as was shown in the late war, will almost always be 
essential to ensure positive success ; but that in this regard their 
capacity to take part in the operations of a strategic offensive will 
be dependent upon naval power. 
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Arising out of these conclusions there are certain others connected 
with the production of war material and internal communications 
which come within the category of administrative factors and with 
which I do not propose to deal in detail ; but there is still one other 
important strategical conclusion which, however, I give with some 
diffidence because it is a technical naval question. 

The conclusion to which I refer is the question whether it is 
not eminently desirable that Australia should provide in her own 
territory, within the area which is readily defensible by her local 
land and air forces, a first class naval base capable of undertaking 
the maintenance of the British Battle Fleet. I do not suggest that 
this base should, in any way, be provided as a substitute for Singapore 
which, from the standpoint of Imperial defence, has its own special 
and most essential features from the point of view of location. But 
if any apprehension exists (and I think that there are some grounds 
for that apprehension) as to the vulnerability of Singapore, there 
would appear to be sound ground for the conclusion that Australia, 
sooner or later, cannot avoid giving consideration to the project of 
providing an alternative means of enabling the British Fleet, even 
if delayed in the first instance, of ultimately operating in our defence ; 
and this is a matter which may in the end be of vital importance in 
connection with our national security. 


THE COORDINATION OF FIRE-POWER IN 
DEFENCE 


By Cooney L. F. Renny, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


“ Fire is the dominant factor in modern war ”’ (I.T., Vol. II, sec. 6 (1)). 


“Fire is the predominant factor in a successful defence; every 
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commander must therefore organize his fire-plan as thoroughly as 
the conditions and resources at his disposal permit so as to use 
his artillery, machine-gun and infantry fire in cooperation to the 
best advantage ” (I.T., Vol. II, sec. 21 (6)). 

Numerous quotations similar to the above could be made to 


' show that the new edition of Infantry Training, Vol. II, lays the 


greatest stress on the necessity for the coordination of fire-power 


in the defence. It also lays down very clearly that the coordina- 
tion of artillery and machine-gun fire is of primary importance. 


In our training since the Great War this subject has not, in the 
writer’s opinion, received the full attention which it merits. In 
this article, therefore, it is proposed to examine the subject in 
some detail with a view to elucidating and amplifying the principles 
laid down in the Training Manuals for our guidance, and at the 
outset it must be realized that if a real coordination of fire-power is 
to be effected, time to carry out reconnaissance and to make the 
necessary arrangements is essential. 

“The framework of the defence will be the artillery and 
machine guns ” (F.S.R., IT, 89 (5)). Why are they the framework ? 

Passive defence, t.e. merely warding off the enemy’s attack, 
can never lead to decisive success in war. Artillery and machine 
guns form the framework of the defence by virtue of their fire- 
power, the use of which enables the defender to ward off the 
enemy’s attack with the greatest possible economy of man-power, 
thus rendering the maximum power available for eventual offensive 
action. Since artillery and machine guns form the “‘ framework ” 
itis essential that their dispositions—resulting from their combined 
fire-plan—should be settled before the dispositions of the infantry 
are fixed in any detail. 
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Here, then, we have a primary consideration, namely that in 
the fire-scheme as a whole the first essential is the coordination of 
artillery and machine-gun fire. When an attack appears to be 
imminent and before the hostile infantry is definitely launched to 
the attack, the fire of the defenders will be in the nature of counter- 
preparation and will be directed towards obstructing the enemy’s 
preparations, reducing his moral and endeavouring to crush the 
attack before it materializes. These tasks will fall mainly on the 
artillery, and to a lesser extent on the machine guns, of the defence. 
The fire-scheme for this purpose must be carefully thought out and 
organized. The question as to how far machine guns should be 
employed in this réle will depend on the extent to which there is 
a danger of their positions being prematurely disclosed to the 
enemy, #.e. on facilities for concealment, and the use of alternative 
positions. 

Once the hostile attack is launched, it can only be arrested by 
the combined and effective fire of all arms, backed by vigorous 
counter-attack, should the enemy succeed in penetrating into the — 
position. If the opposing forces are already close up against one | 
another, or if the attacking troops, in spite of the defender’s counter- 
preparation, reach a position from which it is possible to threaten 
an assault, no effort must be spared to concentrate effective fire 
from all weapons of the defence on to areas occupied by the enemy’s 
leading troops. The defender’s object at this stage will be to put 
down a belt or zone of fire in front of his position on ground over | 
which the enemy must advance to the assault, and on which the best 
killing effect will be obtained. Infantry Training, Vol. II, Plate IV, 
makes it clear that this belt or zone of fire must be put down on 
and in front of “ the line in front of which it is intended to stop 
the attack,” t.e. in front of the general line of the most forward 
infantry defended localities. In the formation of this belt or zone 
of fire artillery and machine guns will play the predominant part. 

Limitations in regard to the number of guns and machine guns 
available, as well as of ammunition supply, will render it impossible 
to put down a continuous belt of combined artillery and machine- 
gun fire along the whole front. In making his plan of defence, 
therefore, a commander must come to an early decision as to what 
are the localities or features which are most vital to the defence, 
and having arrived at a decision on this point he will use the bulk 
of his artillery and machine-gun fire to assist the infantry in the 
defence of these chosen localities. Herein lies the chief reason for 
a careful coordination of the tasks of the artillery and machine 
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gunners, and this coordination is further necessitated by the nature 
and configuration of the ground. 

On any given defensive front there will probably be areas or 
zones on which it is difficult for artillery to put down fire, but on 
which machine guns can be sited to fire effectively, and vice versd. 

It must also be remembered that machine guns are more handi- 
capped than guns by difficulties of crest clearance. It is essential 
that each of these arms should be sited so that it will fire on to 
areas where the best possible killing effect will be obtained. For 
instance—on ground of the nature shown in Fig. 1, it will usually 
be advantageous to allot to the artillery the task of preventing the 


YDirectuon of attack ¥ 
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enemy from advancing along the top of the spurs, leaving to the 
machine guns the defence of the sides of the spurs and of the 
intervening valleys. 

This method allows of the fullest possible development of the 
long beaten zone of machine guns and also affords the best facility 
for the concealment of these weapons from hostile ground observa- 
tion. It is essential, therefore, that whenever time and circum- 
stances permit the senior artillery and machine-gun officers 
concerned should consult together on technical questions such as 
the above. 

As soon as the main outline of the combined artillery and 
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forces would be limited to the carrying capacity of his available 
shipping and would be subject to the disabilities imposed by the 
factors of time and space. It is more than doubtful whether an enemy 
could dispatch in one convoy a force sufficient in strength to defeat 
our five divisions and two cavalry divisions if the latter were 
properly equipped and trained, more particularly if our Army were 
supported by an Air Force of proportionate strength. If he failed 
to send in one convoy a sufficient force to achieve this object, he 
would be liable to defeat before a second reinforcing convoy could 
arrive on the scene. It is true of course that, having naval supremacy, 
he could land at will his military forces to almost any extent if he 
were to select as his objective some part of Australia which is beyond 
the reach of our land forces. Land forces, however great, with 
the present means of communication, could not ensure the invio- 
lability of every portion of Australian territory. But it must be 
assumed that an enemy acting soundly would not select as a main 
objective some portion of our territory, the occupation of which 
would not vitally affect our national life, and which, in consequence, 
we could to a great extent ignore until a favourable turn of events 
should enable us to deal with the hostile forces concerned. For 
example, it is extremely unlikely that an enemy would send a great 
expedition to such a place as the Northern Territory. He might 
indeed (for naval or other reasons) wish to secure a footing in some 
such place, but he would scarcely be likely to send a great army to 
waste itself there when probably a single battalion would achieve 
his purpose. On the contrary, his principal objective would probaly 
be the defeat of our main forces, after which event he would be go 
to impose his will upon us to any extent and in any manner desired. 

To ensure this, it would be necessary for the enemy to adopt as 
his principal objective some place or area for which we should, 
by reason of its importance in our national life, be compelled to fight. 
Thus he would hope to bring off his main battle after which, if it 
were successful, the political and strategical objects in view would 
be obtainable as a matter of course. But he could probably not 
afford to do this by any very leisurely process because, even with 
Singapore in his hands, our main ports would, if still in our posses- 
sion, always remain as potential bases which the British Fleet might 
attempt to reach when free to do so. 

It follows that any big military expedition against us would, 
more likely than not, be aimed at one of our vital centres in the south- 
east of Australia ; it thus would be within the region in which our 
main military and air forces could be brought into action. 
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Provided, therefore, that our Army and Air Force are kept up 
to the required standard of power and efficiency, and provided that 
our means of internal communication are developed on the right 
lines, such an expedition, in which the enemy’s forces could be 
brought into action only piecemeal, is not one to be lightly under- 
taken even by a Power of greatly superior potential strength. 

If, however, the enemy should succeed in landing forces of 
superior strength to our own, the degree of resistance which could 
be offered and the amount of delay which could be imposed by our 
land and air forces, would be very considerable and might have a 
great influence in the ultimate result of the war considered as a 
whole. 

In this respect, when considering the relative functions of the 
Services in the matter of local defence, the power of forces operating 
on land to delay a decision, even though they are inferior in strength, 
is infinitely greater than the power of a naval force similarly inferior 
to affect the issue. Inferior naval forces are relatively ineffective ; 
the German Fleet in the Great War, powerful as it was, was com- 
paratively impotent. The greatly inferior land forces of the Boers 
were able to carry on the war in South Africa for three years and, 
in the end, by their efforts, to gain considerable concessions in the 
settlement of peace. 


CONCLUSION 


From a consideration of these matters I think one may deduce 
four main conclusions: (a) that the pre-eminent réle of the Royal 
Australian Navy is cooperation with the British Navy and not 
local defence; () that the principal instruments of the local 
defence of Australia, having in view the circumstances which exist 
and notwithstanding Australia’s insular position which superficially 
would suggest another conclusion, are the Army and the Air Force ; 
and that the importance of these Services and of the need for their 
development to a proper degree of power, cannot be over-estimated ; 
(c) that in this problem of local defence, the Army and the Air Force 
are so intimately and closely concerned that in the actual event, 
having an identical objective, they should in principle comprise one 
strategical entity under a unified higher command; and (d) that 
these Services are, moreover, the potential instruments of offensive 
strategy which, as was shown in the late war, will almost always be 
essential to ensure positive success ; but that in this regard their 
capacity to take part in the operations of a strategic offensive will 
be dependent upon naval power. 
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Arising out of these conclusions there are certain others connected 
with the production of war material and internal communications 
which come within the category of administrative factors and with 
which I do not propose to deal in detail ; but there is still one other 
important strategical conclusion which, however, I give with some 
diffidence because it is a technical naval question. 

The conclusion to which I refer is the question whether it is 
not eminently desirable that Australia should provide in her own 
territory, within the area which is readily defensible by her local 
land and air forces, a first class naval base capable of undertaking 
the maintenance of the British Battle Fleet. I do not suggest that 
this base should, in any way, be provided as a substitute for Singapore 
which, from the standpoint of Imperial defence, has its own special 
and most essential features from the point of view of location. But 
if any apprehension exists (and I think that there are some grounds 
for that apprehension) as to the vulnerability of Singapore, there 
would appear to be sound ground for the conclusion that Australia, 
sooner or later, cannot avoid giving consideration to the project of 
providing an alternative means of enabling the British Fleet, even 
if delayed in the first instance, of ultimately operating in our defence ; 
and this is a matter which may in the end be of vital importance in 
connection with our national security. 


THE COORDINATION OF FIRE-POWER IN 
DEFENCE 


By CoLonet L. F. Renny, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
“‘ Fire is the dominant factor in modern war ”’ (I.T., Vol. II, sec. 6 (1)). 


‘¢ Fire is the predominant factor in a successful defence; every 
commander must therefore organize his fire-plan as thoroughly as 
the conditions and resources at his disposal permit so as to use 
his artillery, machine-gun and infantry fire in cooperation to the 
best advantage ”’ (I.T., Vol. II, sec. 21 (6)). 

Numerous quotations similar to the above could be made to 
show that the new edition of Infantry Training, Vol. II, lays the 
greatest stress on the necessity for the coordination of fire-power 
in the defence. It also lays down very clearly that the coordina- 
tion of artillery and machine-gun fire is of primary importance. 

In our training since the Great War this subject has not, in the 
writer's opinion, received the full attention which it merits. In 
this article, therefore, it is proposed to examine the subject in 
some detail with a view to elucidating and amplifying the principles 
laid down in the Training Manuals for our guidance, and at the 
outset it must be realized that if a real coordination of fire-power is 
to be effected, time to carry out reconnaissance and to make the 
necessary arrangements is essential. 

“The framework of the defence will be the artillery and 
machine guns ” (F.S.R., II, 89 (5)). Why are they the framework ? 

Passive defence, i.e. merely warding off the enemy’s attack, 
can never lead to decisive success in war. Artillery and machine 
guns form the framework of the defence by virtue of their fire- 
power, the use of which enables the defender to ward off the 
enemy’s attack with the greatest possible economy of man-power, 
thus rendering the maximum power available for eventual offensive 
action. Since artillery and machine guns form the “‘ framework ”’ 
it is essential that their dispositions—resulting from their combined 
fire-plan—should be settled before the dispositions of the infantry 
are fixed in any detail. 
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Here, then, we have a primary consideration, namely that in 
the fire-scheme as a whole the first essential is the coordination of 
artillery and machine-gun fire. When an attack appears to be 
imminent and before the hostile infantry is definitely launched to 
the attack, the fire of the defenders will be in the nature of counter- 
preparation and will be directed towards obstructing the enemy’s 
preparations, reducing his moral and endeavouring to crush the 
attack before it materializes. ‘These tasks will fall mainly on the 
artillery, and to a lesser extent on the machine guns, of the defence. 
The fire-scheme for this purpose must be carefully thought out and 
organized. The question as to how far machine guns should be 
employed in this rdle will depend on the extent to which there is 
a danger of their positions being prematurely disclosed to the 
enemy, i.e. on facilities for concealment, and the use of alternative 
positions. 

Once the hostile attack is launched, it can only be arrested by 
the combined and effective fire of all arms, backed by vigorous 
counter-attack, should the enemy succeed in penetrating into the 
position. If the opposing forces are already close up against one 
another, or if the attacking troops, in spite of the defender’s counter- 
preparation, reach a position from which it is possible to threaten 
an assault, no effort must be spared to concentrate effective fire 
from all weapons of the defence on to areas occupied by the enemy’s 
leading troops. The defender’s object at this stage will be to put 
down a belt or zone of fire in front of his position on ground over 
which the enemy must advance to the assault, and on which the best 
killing effect will be obtained. Infantry Training, Vol. II, Plate IV, 
makes it clear that this belt or zone of fire must be put down on 
and in front of “ the line in front of which it is intended to stop 
the attack,” 1.e. in front of the general line of the most forward 
infantry defended localities. In the formation of this belt or zone 
of fire artillery and machine guns will play the predominant part. 

Limitations in regard to the number of guns and machine guns 
available, as well as of ammunition supply, will render it impossible 
to put down a continuous belt of combined artillery and machine- 
gun fire along the whole front. In making his plan of defence, 
therefore, a commander must come to an early decision as to what 
are the localities or features which are most vital to the defence, 
and having arrived at a decision on this point he will use the bulk 
of his artillery and machine-gun fire to assist the infantry in the 
defence of these chosen localities. Herein lies the chief reason for 
a careful coordination of the tasks of the artillery and machine 
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gunners, and this coordination is further necessitated by the nature 
and configuration of the ground. 

On any given defensive front there will probably be areas or 
zones on which it is difficult for artillery to put down fire, but on 
which machine guns can be sited to fire effectively, and vice versd. 

It must also be remembered that machine guns are more handi- 
capped than guns by difficulties of crest clearance. It is essential 
that each of these arms should be sited so that it will fire on to 
areas where the best possible killing effect will be obtained. For 
instance—on ground of the nature shown in Fig. 1, it will usually 
be advantageous to allot to the artillery the task of preventing the 
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enemy from advancing along the top of the spurs, leaving to the 
machine guns the defence of the sides of the spurs and of the 
intervening valleys. 

This method allows of the fullest possible development of the 
long beaten zone of machine guns and also affords the best facility 
for the concealment of these weapons from hostile ground observa- 
tion. It is essential, therefore, that whenever time and circum- 
stances permit the senior artillery and machine-gun officers 
concerned should consult together on technical questions such as 
the above. 

As soon as the main outline of the combined artillery and 
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machine-gun plan has been decided on, the infantry dispositions 
can be fixed in detail. These dispositions will entail the holding of 
“a network of defended localities echelonned in depth and affording 
each other mutual support ” (F.S.R., II, 89 (10)). 

The réle of the artillery and machine guns is to assist in main- 
taining the infantry in its defended localities. 

By day, if the visibility is good, the artillery and machine guns 
can carry out observed fire against hostile bodies advancing to the 
attack within the arc of fire allotted to them. But at night, or by 
day if observation of the enemy is not possible (e.g. smoke, mist, 
etc.), the gunners and machine gunners will have to fire on “‘ fixed ”’ 
lines which must be known to the infantry concerned. Normally, 
these “‘ fixed ” lines will be arranged so as, in the case of artillery, 
to cover the main approaches, and in the case of machine guns 
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to cover the flanks of tactical localities occupied by the infantry 
and to close the gaps between these localities, for the close frontal 
defence of which the infantry will be responsible. 

Machine-gun “‘ fixed ”’ lines of fire will be put down on a pre- 
determined line within their arc of fire, normally by using combined 
sights with a single point of aim, thus making a band of fire, see 
Fig. 2. 

Ri Owing to the value of enfilade or oblique fire, the machine- 
gun defence of a tactical locality may best be ensured by placing 
the guns away from and on the flanks of the locality to be covered ” 
(F.S.R., IT, 93 (5))- on an an 

It is as well that the value of oblique fire by machine guns in 
defence should be understood by all concerned. 

The beaten zone of the machine gun is very long in comparison 
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to its width (see Range Tables). If it is desired to prevent the 
advance of the enemy on a given frontage, frontal fire, provided that 
a sufcient number of machine guns is available, may be more 
effective than oblique fire, since the enemy has to pass through the 
whole length instead of only the width of the beaten zone. But 
the number of machine guns and the ammunition available is never 
sufficient to cover with effective frontal fire all the approaches over 
which the enemy may advance. Hence, in the defence, oblique 
fire is utilized for reasons of economy, i.e. in order to cover as much 
ground as possible with the number of guns and the amount of 
ammunition available. 

Another reason why oblique fire 1s of such value in the defence 
is as follows. The enemy will not be able to attack with equal 
strength along the whole front. He will select some portion of the 
front on which to push home his attack, and on that portion he will 
concentrate the bulk of his artillery fire (and possibly utilize his 
tanks) with a view to crushing the defence in that sector. Unless 
the decisive attack is made on a wide front, it is liable to be arrested 
by the oblique fire of machine guns, sited on the flanks, which have 
not been obliterated by the bombardment concentrated on the 
sector in question. ‘There were many instances in the Great War 
of attacks being brought to a standstill in this manner. In the 
construction of the machine-gun plan, therefore, full weight must 
be given to this consideration. 

As soon as it becomes evident that a decisive attack is to be 
made on a certain portion of a divisional front, the fire of the bulk 
of the available artillery can, by virtue of the long range and wide 
arc of fire of that arm, be switched on to the front of the sector in 
question. ‘To a limited extent a similar concentration of machine- 
gun fire can be effected by switching the fire of machine guns sited 
in depth and which are within range of the threatened sector, 
provided that it is evident that, for the time being, they will not be 
required to carry out the task to which they have primarily been 
allotted. 

Disposition in depth, which applies not only to the infantry 
but also to artillery and machine guns, limits the amount of infantry 
fire (L. G.’s and rifles) which can be added to the belt or zone of 
fire in front of the position: owing to limitations of range, and 
frequently because of the configuration of the ground, only the 
most forward infantry localities will normally be able to bring 
effective fire to bear in that zone. Artillery with its long range is 
not usually subject to any limitation in this respect, and machine 
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guns only to a certain degree, since the majority of the machine 
guns sited in depth may be able to put down effective fire in front or 
on the flanks of the forward infantry posts. 

Thus, in Fig. 3, the primary réle of the machine guns sited 
in localities C and E is to assist in the defence of locality D. But 
it may be quite feasible and desirable to utilize the fire of these 
guns in the first instance to thicken up the belt of fire in front of 
the position, say at K. The fire of machine guns sited in depth, 
applied in the manner indicated, may be either direct or indirect 
fire according to the configuration of the ground. Since the primary 
réle of the machine guns at C and E is the defence by means of 
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direct fire of locality D, a limit must of course be set to the propor- 
tion of the available ammunition to be utilized on the primary task, 
i.e. putting down fire at K. 

The position must be chosen largely with a view to anti-tank 
defence. This will entail the choice of ground on which, by virtue 
of natural obstacles (streams, marshy ground, thick copses) the 
avenues by which tanks can approach are limited. A proportion 
of the defender’s artillery will be concealed in forward positions 
with a view to firing on those lines of approach which are most 
favourable for hostile tanks. Endeavour should be made to locate 
forward infantry posts and machine guns in tank-proof localities. 
Whilst the defender’s artillery will endeavour to knock out the 
hostile tanks, the infantry and machine guns of the defence must 
deal with the hostile infantry following up behind the tanks. 
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“* Infantry is the arm which in the end wins battles” (F.S.R., 
IT, 13 (1)). This implies that although hostile tanks may effect 
penetration into the position, they cannot maintain themselves 
there, and that the enemy’s infantry is the main danger to the 
defence. 

So far the coordination of artillery and machine-gun fire has 
been mainly dealt with. How is the infantry fitted into the fire- 
scheme? ‘“‘ The siting of the defended localities must be so co- 
ordinated with the machine-gun fire-plan that the two together can 
form a continuous belt of small-arm fire in front of the position ”’ 
(1.T., Vol. IT, 21 (6)). 

As already pointed out, it will be impossible to have a continuous 
belt of machine-gun fire all along the front: there will be gaps, 
which must be covered by the fire of the infantry. This calls for 
the closest liaison and understanding between company com- 
manders of the infantry and machine-gun section officers. The 
former must know exactly where on their front and flanks they can 
rely on machine-gun fire being put down, particularly as regards 
“‘ fixed ” lines of fire. ‘They must then arrange the disposition of 
their posts so that gaps in the machine-gun fire scheme are filled 
in with L. G. or rifle fire. Again, in the siting of infantry posts 
it is of the utmost importance that arrangements should be made 
for the protection of the flanks of machine-gun positions. It is the 
duty of the machine gunners to protect the infantry and to help it 
to maintain its positions, It is equally the duty of the infantry to 
protect the machine guns. 

To effect real coordination between artillery and machine guns 
in the defence, the brigading of the latter will usually be necessary ; 
for the following reasons :—(a) because it is necessary to consider 
the artillery and machine-gun plan for a brigade sector as a whole 
according to the ground and not in regard to particular units or 
dividing lines between battalion sectors ; and (b) because the neces- 
sity for obtaining oblique fire will often entail siting machine guns 
outside the area occupied by the infantry unit or formation respon- 
sible for the locality in the defence of which the machine guns in 
question are to assist. 

Sometimes, therefore, it may be found advisable, according to 
ground and circumstances, to organize the machine-gun plan on a 
divisional basis (F.S.R., IT, 93 (5)). 

No consideration of defence would be complete without mention 
of counter-attack. The coordination of artillery and machine-gun 
fire in support of a pre-arranged counter-attack on a large scale 
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will form part of the plan for the counter-attack and will be similar 
to the arrangements for an offensive. The flanks of the counter- 
attack must be secured by artillery and machine-gun fire. 

In each brigade sector a proportion of the available machine 
guns should be retained as a mobile reserve to support counter- 
attack by the brigade reserves. Positions for these guns must be 
reconnoitred, and if possible prepared, from which to support a 
counter-attack in any direction. It is essential that these machine 
guns should be kept mobile, z.e. in limbers or on pack. If necessary, 
they can be used to stiffen the defence in any particular locality. 

Should the enemy succeed in penetrating into the position, he 
must be ejected by an immediate counter-attack carried out by local 
reserves supported by the fire of guns and machine guns already 
conveniently situated for the purpose. In this case the commander 
initiating the counter-attack must endeavour to arrange such artillery 
and machine-gun support as the time at his disposal will admit, 
and artillery and machine-gun officers on the spot must be prepared 
to act accordingly. 

So far the writer has considered the subject mainly in theory. 
It remains now to consider briefly what steps must be taken in the 
field to put theory into practice. Take the case of a brigade sector 
on a divisional front, assuming that a field brigade R.A. has been 
detailed to support the infantry brigade in question. 

The “ general line in front of which it is intended to stop the 
attack ” will be fixed by the divisional commander and a definite 
sector of the position will be allotted to the infantry brigade in 
question. 

In order that he may make his plan of defence to the best 
advantage, the infantry brigade commander will, assuming that 
time is available, carry out a reconnaissance of the sector allotted 
to him. He will take with him on this reconnaissance his brigade- 
major, battalion commanders, the officer commanding the field 
brigade R.A. and the brigade machine-gun officer. After a study of 
the ground as a whole he will decide which localities are vital to 
the defence of the sector, and will inform his artillery commander 
and the B.M.G.O. where he requires the bulk of the artillery and 
machine-gun fire to be put down. These officers must then consult 
together as to what tasks can best be allotted to the artillery and 
the machine guns respectively and, possibly after carrying out 
further reconnaissance, will submit to the infantry brigade com- 
mander a general outline of the combined artillery and machine- 
gun plan, which can then be explained to the battalion commanders. 
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“ The battalion commander will base his plan of defence on the 
orders he has received from the brigade as regards the organization 
of the artillery and machine-gun fire . . . .” (I.T., Vol. II, 21 (3)). 

It will be the responsibility of the infantry brigade commander 
to ensure that coordination of fire is arranged for with the neighbour- 
ing brigade or brigades on the dividing line between brigade sectors. 

Only by some systematic method such as the above will real 
coordination of fire-power be obtained. 

‘“‘ The machine gun is the most valuable of all the weapons used 
in defence against infantry. . . . The artillery fire-plan, the siting of 
the infantry defence works, and the placing of wire obstacles, if 
available, must therefore all be coordinated, as far as possible, to 
force the enemy into the arcs of fire of the machine guns ” (I.T., 
Vol. II, 21 (6)). 

The great stress laid throughout chapter III, Infantry Training, 
Vol. II, on the value of machine guns in the defence, raises doubts 
in the writer’s mind as to whether, in our training, we pay sufficient 
attention to the tactical handling of machine guns and to the train- 
ing of our machine gunners. Does the coordination of fire-power 
receive full attention in brigade and higher training ? Do we take 
steps to ensure that artillery and machine-gun officers come together 
for practical solution of the problems indicated above ? Ought we 
not, whenever possible, to arrange for combined artillery and 
machine-gun practice camps ? 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE GERMAN 
OFFICIAL WAR HISTORY 


THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE 
(With Map) 


THE fourth volume of the German Official History of the war * 
contains the account of the Marne, sth to oth of September, 1914, 
and the retreat from the battlefield, in which is included the battle 
of the Aisne up to the evening of the 14th. The German historians 
have events on an immense front, including seven Armies, to describe, 
and have carried out their task with considerable success. ‘They 
appear to have included all facts of importance, and have taken care 
to distinguish between contemporary records and statements made 
in subsequent years, particularly those furnished by participants 
during the compilation of the history. Although the foreign reader 
may not agree with the conclusions, he has certainly been placed 
in a position to form his own. As in previous volumes, there are 
no complete documents, operation orders and such like, either in 
the text or in appendices, only extracts being quoted. Many of the 
documents in question are, however, to be found in official mono- 
graphs already published, notably those referring to the case of 
Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch. The weak part of the volume is its maps. 
Except for one that shows the marches and counter-marches of the 
divisions of Kluck’s Army, they indicate situations only in the 
broadest way—and not at the critical moments. Thus there is no 
map giving in detail the position of the troops at 1 p.m. on the 9th 
of September, when the retreat was begun. Nor do the half-dozen 
small sketch maps help matters. The comprehension of the text 
is indeed very little assisted by maps or sketches. 

The general arrangement of the volume is, that the events of the 
5th of September are first described, Army by Army ; then chapters 
of two-day periods for the 6th-7th of September, and then for the 
8th-gth. The narrative of events at the Supreme Command 
comes next ; and the movements of the French and British are then 

* Der Weltkrieg, 1914-1918. Bearbettet tm Retchsarchiv. Die muilitdrischen 
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given in separate chapters. The volume closes with chapters on the 
retreat, the change of command, the pursuit, and a short retrospect. 
There is little attempt to correlate the doings of the German Armies, 
except by cross references, and no attempt to connect the progress 
of the Allies with the German story, the situation of the troops of 
the two belligerents even being shown on separate maps. For 
example, when airmen report the advance of Allied columns to the 
Marne, nothing is said to indicate that part of the information was 
wrong, or of what the columns actually consisted. A few footnotes 
pointing out such matters would have greatly assisted the reader in 
obtaining a grasp of the battle. 

The first chapter opens with a long extract from the formal 
operation order issued on the morning of the 5th of September, 
consolidating the wireless messages dispatched to Armies on the 
previous evening. Carried by officers in motor cars, the copies of 
this order arrived at their destination only late on the evening of 
the 5th of September. They gave warning that the French were 
moving troops from east to west, and collecting strong forces near 
Paris to threaten the German right wing. In ignorance of the 
situation of its own Armies, the Supreme Command directed the 
First Army (Kluck)—then well across the Marne —to remain between 
Oise and Marne, facing Paris, and the Second Army (Biilow) to 
conform, but between Seine and Marne. The Fourth Army (Duke 
Albrecht of Wiirttemberg) and Fifth Army (German Crown Prince) 
alone were to continue to advance and drive the French south- 
eastward. The Third Army (Hausen) was to halt, and be prepared 
to assist either the right wing or the centre, as required. Rup- 
precht’s command, the Sixth and Seventh Armies on the right, 
having failed to force the French frontier fortifications, was reduced 
to the réle of holding what enemy it could on its front. The great 
plan of a super-Cannae—the receipt for victory of General von 
Schlieffen, Moltke’s predecessor as Chief of the General Staff— 
had completely failed : the German invading force was divided into 
three groups: the right and left were thrown on the defensive ; the 
decision was to be achieved by two Armies of the Centre—actually 
only one and a half were available, as the left of the Crown Prince’s 
Army was hung up before Verdun—with possibly the assistance 
of the small Third Army (five divisions only, owing to detachments). 
Furthermore, the order was too late. 

Kluck’s flank guard (IV Reserve Corps and the remains of the 
4th Cavalry Division defeated at Néry) had been in action since 
IO a.m. on the 5th with French troops (Maunoury’s Sixth Army), 
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and had been forced back. As soon as dusk fell, leaving its wounded 
on the field, it retreated farther by night. By extraordinary lack of 
precaution, Kluck had not allotted any aircraft to his flank guard, 
although it had little cavalry, and it had been surprised and very 
roughly handled, so roughly indeed that it sent no reports to Kluck. 
But “ between 9 and 11 p.m.” (thus vague is the Official History), 
the II Corps, Kluck’s right, forwarded to him by the officer sent to 
fetch orders an air report that mentioned the IV Reserve Corps was 
in action. It was not until “ shortly before midnight” that the 
II Corps telephoned : ‘‘ the IV Reserve Corps had stumbled on a 
superior enemy, and towards evening, after dusk, had fallen back 
[northward] behind the Thérouanne brook,” that is six miles north 
of Meaux. So that Kluck’s right flank, then six miles south of 
Meaux, was completely uncovered. Thus began the battle of the 
Marne. 

Every effort is made in the volume to concentrate attention 
on the right wing, but this decisive battle cannot be properly under- 
stood unless it is regarded as a whole. In fact, the action and 
decisions of Moltke, the Chief of the General Staff, and of Hentsch, 
his emissary, are incomprehensible, as the Official History tries to 
make them, unless this is done. Such minor successes as parts of 
the right wing achieved then assume their right proportion in the 
picture. To accentuate them, and to minimize what happened on 
the left and in the centre, gives an utterly false impression. The 
battle, therefore, will be considered from German left to right (east 
to west). 

Only 15 pages out of 540 are allotted to the operations of the 
Sixth and Seventh Armies against the line Epinal—Nancy. These 
were entirely unsuccessful : Crown Prince Rupprecht could make 
no progress and even as early as midday on the 5th—when asked to 
give up a corps—admitted that all his corps were engaged and he had 
nothing in reserve. The French defence never weakened, in spite 
of the admitted superiority of the German artillery. All hope of 
advance disappeared on the 6th when Rupprecht was ordered to be 
sparing of gun-ammunition, and later in the day was warned that 
he must give up heavy guns to assist the Fifth Army before Verdun, 
and to provide for the siege of Antwerp. On the 8th, his ammuni- 
tion trains were diverted to the Fifth Army, all infantry attempts to 
advance failed and were abandoned in order not to expose the troops 
to still heavier losses. In the afternoon of the 8th, definite orders 
were received by Rupprecht from the Supreme Command that, 
as there was no prospect of rapid success, he was “‘ to prepare at 
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once to pull out strong portions of the Sixth Army” and heavy 
artillery for use elsewhere. He immediately gave orders to stop all 
attacks and further issue of gun ammunition from railheads. He 
received, at 1.20 p.m. on the gth, a formal confirmatory order in the 
name of the Kaiser, which added : ‘‘ preparations to occupy a rear- 
ward defensive position are to be made at once.” The left wing was 
beaten long before midday on the gth. 

What exactly happened to the Fourth and Fifth Armies in the 
centre is left somewhat obscure, 67 pages only are given to them. 
But one thing is certain, they did no better than their comrades on 
the left (east). On the sth of September the Fifth Army, leaving 
one corps on the north-eastern side of Verdun, pushed on past the 
west side of the fortress and then faced towards it. Stopped and 
held by the French guns and Sarrail’s Army, it was pinned to the 
ground, “suffering from heavy artillery fire that was particularly 
aimed on the rearward communications .‘. . there were only 
contemptibly small changes of position.” At 2 p.m. on the gth, in| 
desperation, the Crown Prince ordered a night attack in order to 
capture the French artillery that was crushing his divisions. Owing 
to the insufficient time allowed for preparation, the orders only 
reaching the fighting battalions at dusk, the night attack was a 
fiasco : 


“* It began to rain heavily, the ground was heavy and impeded move- 
ment. The units lost their way, fired into each other and got mixed 


up. . . . As it grew light the French artillery reopened fire almost as 
strongly as ever.” 


Seldom has there been such a foolish order as that of the Crown 
Prince ; seldom such confusion in a Regular Army. 

Meanwhile the Fourth Army was reaching the Marne canal, 
drawing away from the Fifth. This provoked protests to the 
Supreme Command from the Crown Prince, and the characteristic 
reply from Moltke that the Army commanders “ must arrange 
matters between themselves.”? The Fourth Army, counter-attacked 
by Langle de Cary’s Army, although assisted by half the Third, could 
make no progress. Its failure is ascribed to “‘ the greatly exhausted 
infantry, in the oppressiveness of the heat, being unable to advance 
under the French artillery fire that plagued them ever stronger.” 
In spite of despairing orders from the Army to the troops to hold on, 
ground was abandoned “ because it was literally ploughed up by 
the enemy’s artillery.” By the 8th of September, “ as a whole, the 
attack of the Fourth Army was scattered by superior French 
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artillery,” and the troops sought cover on the gth in “ shelters and 
trenches.”” The Fourth Army, by the 8th, was beaten to a standstill 
and never got beyond the Marne canal. 

The Third Army, after having taken a day’s rest on the 5th and 
got a day’s march behind, divided into two main portions. One 
corps went to the assistance of the Fourth Army and one and a half 
(the remaining division had been left behind to besiege Longwy) 
to that of the Second. Its fortunes, therefore, are included with 
those of the Armies on its right and left. The distance between its 
two wings by the 8th September amounted to six or seven miles— 
strange to say, there was a gap between the French Fourth and Ninth 
Armies opposite this space. The very great difficulties that the 
Third Army, and consequently the inner wings of the Armies it was 
assisting, had got into under French artillery fire by the evening of 
the 7th is revealed by the report sent by Hausen, its commander, to 
the Supreme Command at 11.15 p.m.: ‘‘ Bayonet attack, 8th day- 
break, ordered for all troops. The adjacent flanks Second and Fourth 
Army join in the attack.” This attack broke down under counter- 
attack and artillery fire, and no progress was made. From what the 
Official History admits, which has been summarized above, it is 
very clear that the German Fourth Army, with part of the Third 
operating with it, the Fifth Army, the Sixth Army and the Seventh 
Army were—viewed in the most favourable light—held up and 
suffering from French artillery fire and incapable of bringing about 
a decision ; they were, in fact, beaten to a standstill. All depended 
on what the right wing could do. 

This wing had by Moltke’s orders of the 5th of September, been 
directed to stand on the defensive facing Paris and become a flank 
guard. This the First and Second Armies were preparing in a 
leisurely fashion to do on the 6th, when the news of the appearance 
of a considerable force of French troops on his right flank, or rather 
on his right rear, reached Kluck about midnight of the sth-6th. 
Thoroughly alarmed—his alarmno doubt increased by the knowledge 
that misapprehension of the situation, failure to reconnoitre on his 
flank, and disobedience of orders, had brought the German Army 
into a perilous pass—the commander of the First Army sent first 
one corps and then another from his right to support his defeated 
flank guard. The other two corps—the III and IX, ahead of the 
general line and isolated—he put under the Second Army. But, 
as late as the evening of the 8th, Kluck remained the optimist— 
although that afternoon Joffre’s orders for the Marne offensive 
had been captured—and he informed the Second Army all was well, 
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adding: ‘‘ The repeatedly beaten British will hardly be got to take 
part quickly in a strong offensive.”’ Biilow, it may be said, being a 
wiser man than Kluck, replied that he ‘‘ hoped the right wing of the 
First Army was strong enough and that the appreciation of the 
British was correct.”” Meanwhile Kluck’s reinforced flank was in 
trouble and he had to help it further. Soon after midnight on the 
6th—-7th, he took his left, the III and IX Corps, from Biilow, and 
ordered them to march with all speed to his right, and from facing 
south to face west. This involved marches of from 30 to 40 miles— 
and left a gap of over 30 miles in the front between Biilow’s right 
and Kluck’s new left. Into this space thus abandoned the left of 
Franchet d’Esperey’s Army, Conneau’s Cavalry Corps and the 
B.E.F. were advancing. To defend it there were the I and II 
Cavalry Corps, belonging respectively to the Second and First 
Armies, with their attached Jager battalions, subsequently reinforced 
by a composite brigade and the 5th Division. No one, the Official 
History points out, thought of appointing a single commander for 
the whole. Certainly the most elementary precautions of a delaying 
action were neglected, and even the greater part of the bridges over 
the Grand and Petit Morin and the Marne were left intact. 

A great point is made, and is always made in German narratives 
of the Marne, that the Supreme Command had very poor information 
from the Armies of what was going on at the front, and stress is laid 
on the difficulties of communication by wireless, and the mutilated 
state in which the ciphered messages were received, involving their 
repetition several times before they became coherent. It transpires, 
however, that the left wing was connected with the Supreme 
Command at Luxembourg through German territory by per- 
manent telegraph lines ; that the Fifth and Fourth Armies were in 
direct telephone communication with it, and that the Third Army 
headquarters were only six miles from those of the Fourth, with a 
good road between the two. For the left and centre, therefore, the 
plea breaks down, although it applies to the two Armies on the right. 
The real explanation is probably the very human and common one, 
that the commanders, having no successes to report, sent little news, 
hoping that matters might improve before they were compelled by 
disaster to report defeat and failure. 

In any case, on the morning of the 8th of September, Moltke 
dispatched Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch, head of the Intelligence Section 
of the General Staff, to visit the Armies of the centre and left. What 
instructions he gave him is disputed ; both Moltke and Hentsch are 
dead, and no written record remains. After a conference at which 
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several living officers were present—all of whom give different 
accounts, one of them going so far as ta assert that Hentsch was 
dispatched to prevent a retirement—Moltke, we now learn for the 
first time, had an hour’s interview alone with Hentsch. On the 
15th of September, however, Hentsch made a written report—not 
given in the Official History, but available in a monograph published 
in 1921, entitled Die Sendung des Oberstleutnants Hentsch (‘' The 
Mission of Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch ’’). In this he says that he was 
sent— 

“* As from reports of the First and Second Armies of the evening of 
the 7th it appeared that on the Marne, on either side of Chateau Thierry, 
there was danger of a break-through, and further from a report of the 
Third Army—bayonet attack at dawn on the 8th [already referred to] — 
it seemed that the left flank also of the Second Army was in a difficult 
situation, the Chief of the General Staff gave me authority, in case of 
necessity, to order a rearward movement of the First, Second, Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Armies behind the Vesle [which runs into the Aisne 
near Fismes] and abreast of the northern edge of the Argonne.” 

The Official History contends that Hentsch was not given any 
authority, and, in particular, no authority to order a retreat. To get 
over this statement in his report and his subsequent statements, now 
traversed by living officers, it is argued that no one had time in the 
middle of September to examine his report in order to ascertain 
whether it was correct. The Official History does not draw atten- 
tion to the inquiry held in May, 1917—Hentsch still being alive— 
by order of Ludendorff. The result of this inquiry was promulgated 
to all staffs down to and including divisions, over Ludendorff’s 
signature. The finding was that Hentsch was sent out to clear up 
the situation, and was given power to give orders in the name of 
the Supreme Command and to coordinate a retreat, provided rear- 
ward movements had been begun on the right wing ; that the Second 
Army “ early on the gth of September, 1914, independently made the 
decision to retire across the Marne,” and that Hentsch consequently 
—and within his instructions—gave orders to the First Army to 
retire, so as to close the gap between the First and Second Armies. 

This history arrives at quite other conclusions: that Hentsch 
persuaded Biilow to retire by giving him a pessimistic account of 
the situation of the First Army [his account of the Fifth, Fourth and 
Third Armies was the reverse of pessimistic]. There is no account, 
it is stated, of Hentsch’s visit in the Second Army war diary, and the 
narrative of what happened there is based on the evidence of junior 
officers ; for, besides Hentsch, both Biilow and his Chief of the 
Staff, General von Lauenstein, are dead. 
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When Hentsch arrived at Biilow’s headquarters, the left of 
the Second Army had made good progress in its attempt to swing 
round to face Paris, having Foch’s Army in front of it, and that 
commander persistently ordering attacks when the dug-in defensive 
was more appropriate. But, at midday on the 8th, this progress 
had come to a stop. Biilow’s right (the VII and X Reserve 
Corps), on the other hand, was retiring—drawn back, say the French 
(and Hentsch reported likewise at the time), whereas the History 
says the three divisions on the extreme right retired by order, the 
rest “being engaged in an indecisive frontal attack.” At any 
rate, the situation was sufficiently bad to make Biilow “ full of care ” ; 
for the retirement of his right meant the enlargement of the gap— 
into which he knew British columns were advancing—between 
him and Kluck, of whom he had no news. At the evening conference 
at Second Army headquarters it was finally decided “‘ that the Second 
Army should only retire if the enemy actually crossed the Marne 
in considerable strength and appeared in rear of the First Army.” 
Hentsch slept the night at Second Army headquarters, where “ there 
was a general depressed tone at supper.” At 6 a.m., on the gth, 
he had further talk for an hour with Lauenstein, the Chief of the 
Staff, but did not see Biilow again. The History thinks that nothing 
new came up in this hour’s talk, but it may well be imagined that 
according to German custom the two General Staff officers decided 
on the retirement of the Second Army, for Hentsch undoubtedly 
carried away the impression that this would take place. 

After Hentsch’s departure, at 9 a.m., definite air reports were 
received that five (British) columns were approaching the Marne, 
and then 


“ that the enemy reported seems to have met with no resistance on the 
Marne, and to be desirous of pressing into the gap between the First 
and Second Armies. 


“‘ With a heavy heart, General von Biilow decided to issue orders for 
retreat to his hitherto ever-victorious Army.” 
As Ludendorff found, the Second Army made the decision “ inde- 
pendently.” At 11.02 a.m. the First Army was informed of this 
decision by wireless (the staff of that Army claim the message was 
not received until 1.04 p.m.). The History contends that Bilow 
directed that no movements in retreat should take place until 1 p.m. 
—but, in view of the time required for the Army orders to reach the 
units at the front, they could in no case have been begun much 
earlier. ‘The real reason for the retirement is set down as “‘ a fatal 
misunderstanding.” About 1 p.m. probably (for the time of arrival 
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is not marked on the message), the following wireless message from 
the First Army was received : 


“‘ Left wing of Army goes back via Crouy—Coulombs to Montigny— 
Gandelu. II Cavalry Corps covers this movement against the enemy, 
who is crossing [the Marne] at Charly, if possible by attack.” 


Biilow, it is alleged, thought this signified the beginning of the 
retirement of the First Army—as it was—but the History claims 
that it was “‘ the purely tactical measure of the bending back of the 
right wing of the First Army.” For the impartial reader it is difficult 
to see how a message received at 1 p.m. could do more than confirm 
Biilow in his 11 a.m. decision to retreat, a movement begun at 1 p.m. 

We must now follow Hentsch to the First Army. He took 
nearly four hours in a car to reach its headquarters, only 36 miles 
away, as the roads were blocked by the wounded, trains and baggage 
of the Cavalry Corps going back “‘ in wild haste ” ; whilst at Neuilly 
St. Front an “air attack brought about a complete panic,” the 
bombs “ being mistaken for the artillery shell of a British cavalry 
division that had broken through.” On arrival at First Army head- 
quarters, Hentsch met Kluck’s Chief of the Staff, General von Kuhl, 
in the street. From this point Hentsch’s report and his subsequent 
statements at the Court of Inquiry, and those of Kuhl, who is still 
alive, are in disagreement. Hentsch stated that Kuhl’s first words 
were : “ Well, if the Second Army has bent back its wing, we cannot 
stay here much longer (auf die Dauer),”’ and he averred that orders 
for the retirement of the First Army had already been issued, and 
that the right wing had already acted on them. Kuhl denies all 
the above, and produces the account of the visit in the war diary of 
the Army, written up next day, however, and—a most unusual 
procedure—signed not only by himself but by two other officers. 
In this Kuhl is made to protest against the retreat. The bottom 
seems to be knocked out of this document by the fact that, in spite 
of this alleged protest, Kuhl did not ask for this very important order 
in writing (the Fifth Army did, as the History states). Nor did he 
take Hentsch, a plenipotentiary of the Supreme Command, to see 
Kluck. So unimportant did Hentsch’s visit appear! But this is 
not all. It now appears that at 11.40 a.m. a staff officer of the First 
Army telephoned the following order to the II Corps at least : 


** Second Army has drawn back its right wing via Montmirail con- 
siderably eastward. In consequence, the British are reported at 11 a.m. 
to-day advancing across the Marne at Charly and Nanteuil in great 
strength. General von Linsingen [right group of Army], including 


————— 


el 
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General von Lochow’s group placed under him, will retire at once in 
the direction of Crouy, with flank protection towards Coulombs in the 
direction of La Ferté Milon and Neuilly St. Front [a retirement of 15 miles]. 
General Sixt von Armin’s group [centre] will receive orders to cover the 
withdrawal and then retire behind the line Mareuil—Antilly [retirement 
of 6 miles, with front from facing west to facing south]. General von 
coke group [on right] will cover the operation by a thrust in the direction 
anteuil.” 


This very definite order for retreat is explained away by the 
statement that the staff officer mistook General von Kuhl’s intention, 
and sent out as an operation order what was meant to be only “a 
warning for preparation for retirement.” But if, as is claimed, 
Kluck was victorious, why send out even warning orders for a retire- 
ment? We are asked to believe that Kluck, having defeated 
Maunoury (which is more than doubtful), was preparing to turn on 
the B.E.F. to rend it. But for such an operation no warning order 
is forthcoming. What the First Army did was to begin a retreat 
northward at 2 p.m. It could not even incline north-eastward to 
join the Second, for the British were so far forward as to make such a 
move hazardous. 

Great stress is laid on the claim that Maunoury was beaten. 
Possibly a little ground had been gained from him on the extreme 
west flank ; but for the First Army to drive back Maunoury was to 
come under the guns of Paris and suffer as the Crown Prince had done 
at Verdun. The one German success, and that local and already 
ended, was against Foch. Against this there is to put the uncon- 
trovertible fact that Franchet d’Esperey and the B.E.F. had broken 
through, and that elsewhere the Germans were held and more than 
held. They were beaten, and very wisely retreated before complete 
disaster overtook Kluck’s Army. There is no justification for the 
German claim printed in bold type—disfiguring by its emphasis an 
otherwise well got up book— 


“ The great historic world-struggle on the Ourcq and Marne was broken 
off! The German right wing entered on a retreat from its already 
won victory | ” 


From the evidence provided by the History, the verdict must 
be that about 11 a.m. on the gth of September, 1914, the Staffs of 
both Second and First Armies decided independently to retreat, and 
issued orders accordingly. Possibly General-Colonel von Bulow 
was in some way influenced by Hentsch; General-Colonel von 
Kluck was not seen by this officer, and had decided to retreat before 
his arrival. 
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One whole chapter is devoted to exhibiting the state of mind of 
Moltke—and, therefore, of the Great General Staff—during the 
crisis of the battle, after he had sent off Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch. 
When the Chief of the General Staff found that the offensive of the 
Sixth and Seventh Armies designed to break through the French 
fortress line was not likely to succeed, and decided to stop it— 


“he also abandoned for a time exerting any influence on the further 
course of the great battle, the result of which now depended solely on the 
superiority of the troops and the troop-leading.” 

According to an interview which Crown Prince Rupprecht had 
with Moltke on the evening of the 8th, the C.G.S. seems to have had 
an accurate appreciation of the situation, as disclosed by subsequent 
research and exhibited above : 

“the Fifth Army up against a fortified position and not likely to get 
forward . . . the Fourth similarly had an entrenched enemy in front 
of it. The Third and Second seem engaged in lively combat with a 
strong enemy. It is to be feared that both those Armies will be rolled 
up from their right wing, and must soon retire behind the Marne. . . . 
The First Army has been attacked on its left flank by British and French, 
who have advanced from Paris. 


By midnight on the 8th-gth, Moltke had, “‘ strange to say,” received 
no reports for the day from the First and Second Armies ; from the 
Third, Fourth and Fifth he had only news that they had made “slow 
progress and wished to continue the attack next day.” Nothing 
came from the right wing until after 7.30 a.m. on the goth. Then 
arrived Hentsch’s laconic report from the Second Army, “ position 
serious but not hopeless ” ; from the First Army a message that it 
“* had held position on the Ourcq in spite of enemy’s superiority.” 
No victories in these words. Nothing more definite arrived until 
about 12 noon, when a wireless message from Biilow to his cavalry 
was picked up, which spoke of the enemy’s columns crossing the 
Marne and the retreat of the Second Army “ right flank Damery, 
which was about to begin.” [This seems to dispose of the History’s 
earlier contention that Biilow waited until 1 p.m. and for news from 
Kluck before definitely ordering a retreat]. 

“In these circumstances General von Moltke considered necessary 
the withdrawal not only of the right wing, but of the whole front. .. . 
Meantime, further bad news came in: reports from reliable sources of 
strong British-French forces transported from Bordeaux and Boulogne 
arriving off the Belgian coast,” and “ of the arrival of Russians from 
Archangel in England and in French and Belgian harbours.” 


The Austrians, badly defeated, were in retreat. 
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From the Armies there was nothing more until 4.45 p.m., when 
Biilow reported that the First Army was retiring, and that the Second 
was making for the right bank of the Marne, right flank Dormans 
(Damery in the previous message, was a mistake of his staff): 
“ Reinforcements are pressingly required as soon as possible.” 
Other news dribbled in, but still Moltke issued no orders. He 
proposed, it is stated, a retreat to the Kaiser, reporting on the roth 
at noon that he had nothing but a thin line— 


“nowhere are there strong forces. The losses are great . . . the line 
has gone back a good bit in consequence of the energetic attacks of the 
Bntish on the First Army.” 


At last, at 3 p.m. on the roth of September, Lieut.-Colonel - 
Hentsch returned. He put the whole blame on Kluck for creating 
a gap in the line by withdrawing the III and IX Corps, “ by which 
the enemy had penetrated.” Then with many an order and counter- 
order—for the Armies found the Supreme Command directions to 
them did not fit either the situation or the ground—the Germans 
made their way back to a position behind the Aisne and eastward, 
the First Army reporting on the 1oth: “ Greatly mixed up and 
exhausted by five days’ fight and retreat. Fit for offensive on 12th 
at earliest.” And now, at last, Moltke left his headquarters to 
visit the Fifth, Fourth and Third Armies. 

The account of the retreat and the stand on the Aisne adds 
nothing to what has already been published. 

The “‘ Retrospect ’’ which ends the volume hardly touches the 
real causes of the German defeat. It is merely an attempt to throw 
the whole blame for defeat on an individual—Moltke. The remarks 
appear to approve of an attack on the French right wing in the 
fortress line, provided that it prevented the withdrawal of French 
forces to the west, which it did not. ‘The weakness of the right 
wing is much insisted on, but the actual strength of the First and 
Second Armies on the critical day, the gth, after continuous forced 
marching and much fighting, is not divulged. 

The extraordinary good luck of the Germans in the capture of 
Joffre’s orders for the Marne is pointed out, ‘‘ which revealed the ‘ 
enemy’s intentions exactly at the right time.’”’ Mboltke, it is argued, 
should have hurried reinforcements to the right wing and gone 
there himself to take charge. Probably he would have been better 
placed in Berlin with separate commanders for East and West. He 
and his staff did nothing—but this was merely because, being German, 
they could not think quickly, as Joffre and his French staff could. 
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Kluck is greatly praised for his boldness in taking his - 
from the front to face the danger on his flank, appreciating |] 
little to fear from ‘“‘ the repeatedly beaten British.” But 
was doing no more than—at last—obeying Moltke’s order t- 
towards Paris between the Oise and Marne, which he hac 
lected to carry out. As immediately after the battle Kluck w~ 
under Biilow in order to prevent further rash enterprise c 
part, praise now given him may be discounted, and little atte 
need be paid to criticism of Biilow, who, it is quite obvious, :’ 
far better grasp of the situation. 

Moltke is definitely made the scapegoat and responsible fc 
retreat. Hentsch is regarded merely as his mouthpiece : \ 


“The Western Armies were called off from the victory which'\ 
had won by bloody sacrifices by the word of the representative c! 
Supreme Command, at the very instant they were about to gathe - 
fruits of the battles which had preceded.” 


There is no foundation for this appreciation, which incidentally 
not take into account the failure of the Seventh, Sixth, Fifth 
Fourth Armies, and the division into two parts of the Third As 
It is absurd to concentrate attention on the First and Second Arn 
whose réle had been reduced to that of flank guard facing Pari 
Moltke’s failure is attributed to his ill-health. This ver 
might pass were it not known from captured war documents and 
peace practice of the old German Army that this ponderous mack 
was never run by its septuagenarian generals, but by young mer 
the General Staff. The elder Moltke’s strategy was provided 
him in 1870 by Major Blume and his assistants. Ludendorff’s 
1917-1918 by Major Wetzell and his Operations Section ; all 1 
First Quarter-Master-General did was to write: “I concu: 
(einverstanden). Where Moltke failed, perhaps, was in the selecti 
of his staff. Stein (Deputy C.G.S.), Tappen (Chief of the Opes 
tions Section) and his other subordinates have disappeared in 
obscurity. Putting aside the handicap of their national chara 
teristics—slowness of thought and incapacity to see any but o1 
point of view—they failed mainly because they regarded war as tl 
same thing as manceuvres and war games, in which there were 1 
interruptions of communication and no casualties, and which di 
not take into account the enemy’s psychology. And there is tt 
crude undisputed fact that in 1914, with hardly superior forces, tb. 
Germans expected the same successes that they had in 1870, whe-' 
their strength was at least two and a half times that of the French. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ARMOUR FROM 
ALEXANDER TO JOAN OF ARC 


BY Cotonez | Fe Ope Oe FULLER, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
SECURITY is a principle of war, 


Our ultimate aim is to develop offe 


nsive power, mobile protection 
plays the leading part, 
the various forms of mobile protection, I intend to examine 
amour and tra 


ce its influence on tactics from the days of the 


8 Weapons are improved so is Protection developed. In the 


; are, movement and protection were governed b: 
Offensive Power, that is by weapons ; later on, we shall see that it 
"is Protection which became the governing factor between offensive 
power and movement, and, to-day, a new balance is being estab 

: the balance of offensive power and protection through, 
movement, In the days of Alexander the Great, armies were mainly, 
Wpped with close-quarter weapons, consequently approach, 
mirches on the battlefield were very short, movement being con 

aled in the attack—the hand-to-hand struggle. The effec q 
o this in Practice was that Protection had to be direct and mobile ~ 
mou of various types, therefore, was universally carried by a i 
Who could obtain it, 
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In days long anterior to those of the great Macedonian, armour 
was in general use in all organized armies; we constantly find 
soldiers depicted wearing it on the monuments of ancient Assyria, 
Babylonia and Egypt. Quilted coats, wicker-work and wooden 
shields, and metal helmets seem to have constituted the normal 
protective equipment of the heavy foot; scale armour was some- 
times worn, and so were leather cuirasses studded with metal knobs 
or iron plates. 

The Spartans, who in their wars relied chiefly on heavy infantry, 
were fully armoured and, as the duty of each man was to preserve 
his body intact for the State, it was considered a dishonour for a 
soldier either to lose or to fight without his shield. The Macedonian 
cavalry was also fully armoured—each horseman carrying helmet, 
body armour and shield, whilst his horse’s head and breast were 
protected by scale chain mail. At that period in military history 
the shield played the most important part in the art of protection. 
The Assyrians made use of enormous wicker-work shields, behind 
which an archer as well as the shield-bearer could find shelter. By 
means of this portable cover, the Assyrian firing-line of archers was 
able to move in security to within range of its enemy. To-day, we 
see very similar means being employed by the modern riflemen, 
but, in place of protection being afforded by a shield carried by 
another man, he seeks it in the ground, making use of it as cover from 
fire. 

In siege operations, still larger shields, known as “‘ mantlets,’’ 
were employed; they were, in fact, movable parapets made of 
leather and wood, and were pushed or carried in front of the besieging 
forces. ‘These mantlets were sometimes replaced by movable towers 
and pent-houses ; but more frequently, in order to protect them- 
selves from curved fire, the attackers would, on approaching the 
wall or palisade, link their shields together over their heads and form 
what was known as a “‘ Testudo ” or tortoise. This tortoise was so 
strong that archers and slingers could march over it in order to 
throw their missiles. 

It would be an interesting study to trace the evolution in the art 
of protection from Alexander through Hannibal and Cesar right up 
to the downfall of the Roman Empire, but space does not permit of 
this, besides the evolution is a slow ‘one, the chief factor, during 
these 600 years, being that armies became more mobile: light 
troops, archers and _ slingers—long-distance fighters—grew in 
numbers. At Pharsalia (48 B.c.) they formed the bulk of the legions, 
Ceesar’s few veteran cohorts forming but their backbone. 
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There were several reasons for this change. The Roman con- 
quests were nearing an end, and grand tactics changed from conquest 
to the defence of the Empire. Border warfare became the order of 
the day ; this brought with it the necessity for a mobile army, split 
up in many small detachments, in place of a heavily armoured stable 
force. Other reasons were that the Empire was growing senile, 
while there was less military ardour owing to the greater luxury of 
the period and the change in religion. Armour became heavy to 
wear and so was set aside ; but, when in the third century, bands of 
Gothic horse began to raid the Empire, it was found a real en- 
cumbrance, and the old quarrel between mobility and stability, or 
the offensive and protection, became once again acute. 

Whilst the Roman infantry and cavalry were becoming more 
mobile, the Goths and other wild horsemen improved their means 
of protection. To protect themselves against the arrows of the 
Roman archers and the lances of the Roman light cavalry, they 
covered themselves with coats of mail; infantry now became 
paralytic, its sole purpose being to stop the charge. This transitional 
period of the Roman infantry ended abruptly at the battle of 
Adrianople (A.D. 378) in which the Emperor Valens and 40,000 men 
were almost annihilated by the Gothic horse, which struck the 
Emperor’s right flank ‘‘ like a thunderbolt which strikes on a moun- 
tain top and dashes away all that stands in its path.” The day of 
heavy cavalry had dawned, and its superiority over infantry from 
this date was to be maintained for a thousand years. 

Henceforward infantry was employed either to use missile 
weapons behind entrenchments, or to garrison fortresses, forests, 
swamps and other localities where cavalry could not move, or else 
to follow behind the horsemen and become baggage guards and 
camp followers. In A.D. 535, the decisive victory of ‘Tricameron 
was won over the Vandals in Africa by cavalry, the infantry being a 
day’s march in rear, and only arriving on the scene of action several 
hours after the conflict was over. A few years later, in the Gothic 
War, Belisarius found so little use for his foot soldiers that he 
mounted them to serve as light cavalry. 

That the importance of armour was becoming more and more 
recognized is proved by the fact that in the year 779 we find 
Charles the Great forbidding all merchants to export armour from 
his realm, and, if they were caught doing so, they were to forfeit 
their property. This order was again and again enforced, which 
shows that in spite of the heavy penalty it was worth while smuggling 
armour out of the country so great was the demand for it. A few 
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years later the same monarch forbade his nobles to possess them- 
selves of more armour than they could provide men to wear it. So 
the race for tactical protection by armour continued, until, in 814, 
we find a chronicler recording of Charlemagne and his men: 


‘“‘'Then appeared the iron king, crowned with his iron helm, with 
sleeves of iron mail on his arms, his broad breast protected by an iron 
byrnie, an iron lance in his left ‘hand, his right hand free to grasp his 
unconquered sword. His thighs were guarded with iron mail, though 
other men are wont to leave them unprotected that they may spring the 
more lightly on their steeds. And his legs, like those of all his host, were 
protected by iron greaves. His shield was plain iron, without device or 
colour. And round him and before and behind him rode all his men, 
armed as nearly like him as they could fashion themselves ; so iron filled 
the field and the ways, and the sun’s rays were in every quarter reflected 
from iron. ‘ Iron, iron everywhere,’ cried in their dismay the terrified 
citizens of Pavia.” 


The influence upon tactics which arose from the general use of 
body armour, both for man and horse, is very noticeable throughout 
the early Middle Ages. Protection having completely ousted 
mobility as the mainstay of the offensive the art of warfare not only 
came to a standstill, but rapidly retrogressed until we find strategy 
as a science, however rudimentary, vanishing, and tactics as an art 
following it closely to heel. 

The wearing of armour had the effect of reducing casualties 
amongst the completely armoured. This was most marked during 
the Crusades. Thus at the battle of Hazarth, in 1125, Baldwin only 
lost 24 men whilst the Turks lost over 2,000. At Arsouf, in 1191, 
over 7,000 Infidels were slain, including 32 emirs, whilst amongst 
the Christians only one man of note was killed and 700 rank and file. 
At Jaffa, the same year, only 2 Crusaders fell to 700 Turks. Amongst 
the unarmoured the slaughter was always great, nevertheless battles 
tended to become more and more bloodless. At Tenchebrai, in 
1106, a battle which gave Henry I the whole duchy of Normandy, 
not a single English knight was slain; of his brother’s force 300 
unarmoured infantry were killed and some 400 knights were 
captured. 

One lesson which the wars in the East taught the Crusaders— 
most of whom, however, were too ignorant to learn anything—was 
that dismounted knights gave an increased stability to the mounted 
ones ; and so by degrees this method of fighting was adopted in 
Europe. It was the first sign of a revival of infantry, the use of 
which, since the decay of the Roman legion, had only lingered on 
in areas unsuited to cavalry movement, such as Switzerland and 
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the Low Countries. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
infantry began to wear armour, and, equipped with the pike and 
halberd, once again became a formidable factor in defensive actions. 

Curious to relate, in the very improvement of armour is to be 
found the first germs of its decay, on account of its ever increasing 
weight, which became very noticeable when plate armour was 
reintroduced in the thirteenth century. 

In classical times, plate armour, such as the Roman Jorica, was 
in common use, but the craft of the armourer declined with the 
general disruption of the Empire, and although the Goths pro- 
tected themselves with breastplates, these were formed of links or 
scales and did not consist of one beaten piece of steel to fit the 
body. By the thirteenth century, however, plate armour was 
reappearing. At the battle of Benevento, in 1266, Manfred, the 
bastard son of Frederick II, King of the Two Sicilies, who was at 
loggerheads with the Papacy, clothed his German mercenaries in 
plate armour instead of the usual mail shirt of the day. To meet 
him, Clement IV, the Pope, enlisted Charles of Anjou on his side, 
and an interesting encounter took place on the above-mentioned 
field. At the first charge Charles’ men could make no impression 
on the Germans, for their heavy armour withstood all blows. It was, 
however, noticed that when the Germans lifted their arms to strike, 
an undefended opening was visible at their armpits. ‘Then Charles’s 
knights shouted: “‘ Give point and stab under the arms.” ‘This 
was done, the German line was broken and the battle won. 

The obvious remedy was to wear the mail shirt and gambeson 
(quilted coat) under the plate armour; by so doing the knight 
became doubly protected, but this doubling of protection had the 
serious disadvantage of increasing the weight of armour to be 
carried, both by the man and horse, and so of reducing muscular 
endurance ; mobility and offensive power were thus detrimentally 
affected. 

Two years after Benevento had been lost by Manfred, we find 
Conradin, his nephew, opposed to Charles of Anjou on the field of 
Tagliacozzo. Conradin’s knights were doubly armoured, and were 
so well protected that Anjou had to employ two-thirds of his troops 
in exhausting their endurance before he could launch his decisive 
attack. The weight of armour carried by the Ghibellines actually 
proved their ruin, for, when Charles’s reserves closed, they found 
them so exhausted that by seizing them by their shoulders they 
were able to cast them out of their saddles. Thus was Conradin 
and his army defeated. 
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2. The Epoch of the Longbow and Arrow.—In place of armour 
growing lighter, in order to lessen the bodily fatigue of its wearer 
and to increase the mobility of the horse, it grew heavier, and the 
reason for this was that a new weapon, the long bow, was beginning 
to make its influence felt. Of Welsh origin, it was a powerful 
weapon. At the siege of Abergavenny in 1182, the Welsh arrows 
penetrated an oak door four inches thick. At close range mail 
armour would not resist it, and we read of a knight, one William de 
Braose, who was hit by an arrow which penetrated through the 
skirt of his mail shirt, through his mail breeches, through his thigh, 
the wood of his saddle, and far into his horse’s flank. To withstand 
such missiles the strongest plate armour was required. 

We now arrive at a turning point in the history of tactics— 
namely, the reinstitution of infantry to withstand the shock in 
order to enable the cavalry to make the utmost use of its mobility, by 
charging the enemy’s knights once their attack had failed. 

I have already mentioned that, during the Crusades, the Christian 
knights frequently dismounted to meet the Moslem charge, and that 
this method of fighting was gradually adopted in Europe. Virtually 
it amounted to a revival of infantry, as the horse now came to be 
looked upon not so much as a means of attack as a means of approach, 
that is, a means of enabling armoured infantry to keep up with the 
armoured horsemen and to support them when required. 

The defeats sustained by Edward II in Scotland led to the 
Peace of Northampton, by which his Scottish partisans were dis- 
inherited. Chief amongst these were Edward Baliol and Henry 
de Beaumont. These two noblemen, who were determined to 
recover their fiefs, collected some troops and invaded Scotland. 
Landing in Fife, they met the Earl of Mar, whose force greatly 
outnumbered their own, at Dupplin. Here a battle was fought on 
the oth of August, 1332, in which Baliol and Beaumont won not by 
reckless charges of armoured knights, but by maintaining the 
principle of tactical cooperation between the various arms. On 
seeing the Scottish Army advancing, the ‘‘ Disinherited”’ dis- 
mounted their knights and formed them into a central phalanx, 
only forty mounted knights being kept in reserve. On each flank 
of the phalanx archers were distributed with their outer flanks 
thrown forward so that the whole formation represented a crescent 
with a flat centre. The position taken up was on the forward slope 
of a hill. The Earl of Mar, taking no notice of the archers, charged 
straight at the phalanx and clinched. The archers then wheeled 
inwards, and, by pouring in showers of arrows, drove the Scottish 
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knights into a confused mob. Henry de Beaumont then charged 
with his forty knights and such others who had their horses close 
by. The defeat of the Earl of Mar was complete, his force being 
almost annihilated. 

A new period in tactics was thus opened which was shortly to 
be put to the test of the Hundred Years’ War in France under 
Edward IIT and his successors. It was the tactics of bow, pike and 
lance, of missile weapons and shock weapons, the latter divided 
into two categories, those to withstand the charge and those to 
support it: in fact, artillery to gall, infantry to hold, and cavalry to 
destroy. 

At Halidon Hill, in 1333, Edward III adopted the new tactics 
and defeated the Scots, and they were again defeated at Neville’s 
Cross in 1346. The bow was now rapidly immobilizing the knight, 
in spite of the thickness of his armour, and why ? Because he had 
not got the muscular power to withstand the strain of the approach 
march on foot as well as the strain of the attack which was to follow 
it, nor had his horses the strength to carry complete body armour 
as well as the armoured knight. The defective link was endurance, 
represented by the muscular energy of the horse. Could a new 
breed have been produced, possessing two or three times the strength 
of the then existing one, the archers might well have been walked 
over. As this was impossible, the knights attempted this operation 
on foot, and when they reached the archers they were no match to 
meet men at arms and dismounted knights, who had not expended 
their endurance by an approach march ; thus they delivered them- 
selves an easy prey to their enemy’s armoured cavalry. 

It may with some reason be asked why was it, since the muscular 
power of the horse could not be increased and armour could not well 
be lessened in weight, that the French did not take steps to counter 
the English bow by a similar weapon, and so, by destroying, or at 
least neutralizing its power, enable their knights to remain mounted. 
The answer to this question is a simple one. Soldiers are very slow 
at learning anything new. Like most men they are slaves to the 
past. This slavery can be traced right through military history, 
and holds as good to-day as at any other epoch. The genius in 
war 1s not only the man who foresees the future and so gains a lap 
on his antagonist, but the man who understands the present and 
the past without being a slave to either. He is a military “ free 
thinker ” and, consequently, much disliked by the high priests of 
his craft; frequently he is immolated for his ideas. Sometimes 
circumstances enable him to convert his countrymen, and then his 
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renown increases in direct proportion as his adversaries cling to the 
past. 

Edward III was a great soldier, not because he won some of the 
most astonishing victories in history, but because, after the battle 
of Dupplin, he adopted a novelty in tactics. This power of judgment 
and this power alone won him Crecy and Poitiers. Yet, in spite 
of these victories, the chivalry of France continued to make use of 
obsolete tactics, because they were slaves to the rules and regulations 
of a dogmatic code of war. 

I am not going to wade right through the Hundred Years’ War, 
although many lessons applicable to present times might be drawn 
from it. I will take two battles only—Crecy and Poitiers —as illus- 
trations of the return of infantry to the first rank of the battle. 

In Edward III’s muster roll of 1339, we find that the forces of 
the shires could assemble 1,407 knights, 5,600 armoured, or partially 
armoured, infantry, and 5,600 archers. At this time the military 
forces of France consisted of an undisciplined Noblesse whose conceit 
was only surpassed by their ignorance of tactics. 

At the battle of Cregy, which was fought on the 26th of August, 
1346, Edward’s problem was one of how to immobilize the French 
cavalry, in other words, how to convert their protective armour into 
an obstacle. Faced by vastly superior numbers, like Baliol at 
Dupplin, he took up his position on a forward slope with the little 
stream of the Mayne on his right and the village of Wadicourt on 
his left. Between these obstacles he drew up two battles of dis- 
mounted men-at-arms, and on their four flanks placed archers 
diagonally to their front. In the centre, between the two battles 
these archers met in a V with the point towards the enemy. Some 
distance behind the V of archers on the Cregy—Wadicourt road, 
which facilitated communication with the flanks, was drawn up a 
third battle of dismounted men-at-arms. This battle was well 
placed to protect the inner flanks of the first two, should the V of 
archers be ridden over, by forming what in fortification is called a 
demi-lune behind the breach. On the flanks of this third battle 
were drawn up bodies of archers so placed as to be able to rein- 
force the wings, or to take any force penetrating between the two 
formed battles in flank. 

The battle opened by the advance of the French auxiliaries, the 
Genoese cross-bowmen under the command of the Condottiere 
Odone Doria and Carlo Grimaldi, but they only stood their ground 
for a few minutes, being slaughtered by the English bowmen. The 
Duke of Alencon and his knights then advanced, and being obstructed 
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by the flying Genoese, in accordance with the cavalry spirit prevalent 
at this epoch, he cried: ‘‘ Away with these faint-hearted rabble, 
they do but block our advance,” whereupon his followers slashed 
their way through the mob. 

Fifteen times did the French cavalry assault, and each time their 
charges were directed at the men-at-arms. Their ritual did not per- 
mit them even to acknowledge the existence of the archers, who were 
considered varlets, and the result of this was that, when the battle 
was lost, the French attributed their defeat to the dismounted English 
knights and not to the stability these men afforded to the archers. 

The chief lesson Cregy has to teach us is that indirect protection 
by fire becomes more potent a defence than direct protection by 
armour, once armour can be pierced. Horse armour was always 
defective, and the knights’ horses suffered infinitely more than the 
knights themselves. 

On the 18th of September, 1356, Edward the Black Prince 
halted on the great road which runs southward from Tours to 
Bordeaux, near the little village of Maupertius. The country was 
thickly fenced and covered with woods, on his left ran the stream 
of Miausson, and on his right rose the slight hill of Maupertius. 
Through his front ran a narrow road bordered by hedges. Edward’s 
formation was that of the usual three battles, two in front and one 
in rear, each consisting of about 1,200 men-at-arms dismounted, 
and a similar number of archers so deployed as to make good use of 
natural obstacles. 

On the 19th, John, King of France, advanced against him, 
employing a formation never before used by the French. In front 
were a number of mounted knights who were to charge up the 
central road and disperse the archers ; behind these came the men- 
at-arms, but now on foot. The reasons for this change of tactics 
were: first, the country did not lend itself to cavalry action ; 
secondly, the accuracy of the archers’ fire had dismounted so many 
of the French knights at Crecy, that it was considered advisable to 
attack on foot; thirdly, the success of the English at Cregy had 
been attributed to the use of dismounted knights. A century 
earlier, John’s tactics might have succeeded in spite of the archers, 
but now the weight of the plate armour, added to the annoyance of 
the arrows, proved too much for French muscle. The French 
mounted attack completely failed, and the main dismounted attack 
following it, much disorganized by fatigue, was taken in flank on the 
right by a party of English archers who moved out into the swamps 
of the Miausson where they could not be followed by the heavily 
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armoured Frenchmen. Once John’s reserves had become engaged, 
Edward strengthened his front with 400 fresh men-at-arms, and, 
detaching a small party to work round and attack the French rear, 
he charged down on King John and the battle was won. 

Tactically the battle was a decided advance on Crecy,for to protec- 
tion by fire, the Black Prince had added protection by ground, making 
full use of hedges and swamps. John, who possessed a consider- 
able number of crossbow-men, made little use of them ; he could 
have turned Edward’s position with ease, but instead he preferred 
a frontal attack carried out by men who not only had to attack in 
armour, but had also to advance to the attack on foot under its weight. 

3. The Influence of Armour—Armour as a means of direct 
protection had, by the middle of the fourteenth century, reached its 
zenith, and, in reaching it, it had, like all human inventions, evolved 
within itself the recoil of its decline. It is, therefore, of some 
interest to cast our eyes back over this long tactical period, and 
extract from it what is of permanent value—lessons not only applic- 
able to these early days but to ours, for armour is to-day reappearing 
on the battlefield. 

We started with push of pike, close-quarter fighting, and have 
ended with flight of arrows, long-distance fighting. Looking back we 
see phalanx meeting phalanx, clinch, hold and break, or if breaking 
is not possible, hold until cavalry deliver the decisive blow. ‘Then, 
we see the phalanx becoming more mobile by becoming more 
articulated. Hannibal increased fire-power and Cesar followed 
suit. A little further on we see decline, due as much to the loss of 
military imagination, which means progress, as to the increase of 
luxury and voluptuousness in social life. 

Under Czsar, Rome reached her military zenith, and, in doing 
so, her decline became preordained. ‘There is only one means of 
preventing decay—never to stop growing, never to become slaves 
to the present or past, never to hesitate attempting something new 
for fear of making a mistake. We learn by making mistakes, we 
learn that great lesson of knowing how not to repeat them, for Error 
is the great sieve through which Efficiency is sorted. 

From a grand tactical point of view, Rome had assumed a passive 
defence, and to guard her possessions she dissipated her forces, 
turning her legions from soldiers into policemen. From this date, 
the balance of war changed, but the pendulum of events swung 
along its old line. Conquest means fighting, fighting means death 
and injury, dead men cannot win battles, consequently protection 
of living men becomes necessary. ‘The Romans locked themselves 
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up in fortified posts, they built great walls, they equipped their men 
with long-distance weapons, they lost what we call to-day “ the 
spirit of the bayonet,” the desire to clinch with their antagonist and 
to destroy him. The Goths gained this spirit, they relied on the 
lance, and the bow beat the lance, for the lancer was unprotected. 
Then armour was donned, and the lance beat the bow, because the 
lancer was endowed with the “ spirit of the lance,” a desire on the 
part of cavalry to close with its adversary, and the bowmen’s desire 
was to ward off this closing. As the Roman bowmen fell back, the 
Roman Empire fell to pieces. 

The armoured knight swept infantry into the swamps, the hills 
and woods, and infantry disappeared. Herein is the first great 
lesson of the armoured period of war. For one thousand years, 
save in localities unattackable by cavalry, infantry became an 
obsolete arm. ‘To-day we talk of infantry as ‘‘ the Queen of Battle,” 
let us heed that.we are not obsessed by a “‘ catchword.” If, in the 
past, armour accomplished so great a revolution in the art of war, 
surely it may be able to do so again ; therefore, let us at least keep 
an open mind on this subject. 

The second lesson is, that in these days, the weight of armour 
which could be carried depended on one factor only—‘‘ muscular en- 
durance,” both of man and horse. These limited its weight to about 
60 Ibs. for the man on foot, and 100 lbs. for the man on horseback. 
The tactical problem was, therefore, how to keep weight within these 
limits as arrow-power increased, and how to reverse this action. 

The third lesson was the solution of this problem, a solution, like 
those of most military problems, not based on reason, but on an 
unconscious process of trial and error. Rationally there were the 
following solutions : (i) to adopt means of protection which would 
equalize, if not surpass, those used by the enemy ; (ii) to invent a 
weapon which would render armour useless by penetrating it, or by 
forcing the soldier to increase its weight beyond the powers of 
human and animal endurance ; (iii) to discover a superior means of 
mobility, or indirectly to increase existing mobility by reducing the 
enemy’s power of movement; or (iv) to train a superior type of 
soldier who, when as well armoured and protected as his enemy, 
could beat himthrough force of moral ; orto combine existing types in 
a new tactics which would prove more economical than the enemy’s. 

Here we find our four fundamental requirements, moral, pro- 
tection, mobility and offensive power, in the form of four funda- 
mental solutions. Solutions which can be applied, and should be 
applied, to all tactical problems ; because, if they are not applied, 
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eventually they will be forced on us by circumstances, through a 
slow and extremely costly process of trial and error as happened 
during the Middle Ages. 

The first of these solutions was adopted from the outset, and the 
race for protection by armour in the Middle Ages may well be 
compared to the race for protection by trenches in the Great War 
of 1914-1918. This race ended in a deadlock. The second was 
adopted by Edward III, and, although the arrow had but little effect 
on plate armour, it had great effect on horse armour, and by com- 
pelling the knight to dismount forced him to carry the full weight 
of his armour himself. The third was attempted directly, but 
completely failed; indirectly it was accomplished not only by 
forcing the knight to carry out the approach march on foot, but 
also by compelling him to do so uphill or over difficult ground. 

The fourth was accomplished by reintroducing armoured infantry 
in the form of the defensive dismounted knights, in contradistinction 
to the offensive mounted and dismounted ones, which reduced the 
attacker to a lower moral level than the attacked. 

Such are a few of the lessons of the Middle Ages, lessons which, 
had we understood them better in 1913, would have saved us both 
lives and money ; lessons which, if we do not understand them now, 
will result in an equivalent if not greater waste in the future. All 
the Chivalry of France was useless against the English men-at-arms 
and archers. Look at Crecy, look at Poitiers, it was not superiority 
of numbers which won any more than they did at Issus or Arbela, 
but superiority of imagination, weapons and management. Look 
at Agincourt, 10,000 men beat 50,000, and then look a few years 
later and what do we see? A slip of a girl driving the English out 
of France and three wretched culverines destroying the glory of their 
archers at Formigny in 1450. 

Why this overthrow? Because decadence fell like a pall over 
English arms. The commanders of her armies became, to use a 
present-day expression, “‘ dud,” that is to say they failed to make 
use of imagination. Slaves to the past, they had ceased to move, 
and the world moving past them leaving them behind with a tactical 
organization which had accomplished its fullness, and was so rapidly 
waning that the enthusiasm of a girl destroyed it. Thus it happened 
that three culverines, new weapons, weapons against which the 
archers of England could not defend themselves, washed out, like a 
sponge, the names of Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt, and in their 
thunder usher in the next great epoch in war—the epoch of the 
cannon and the musket. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MAUDE’S CAMPAIGN IN 
MESOPOTAMIA 


(With Sketch-Map) 
By Major R. H. Dewinc, D.S.O., M.C., R.E. 
No. II * 
CAVALRY 


WHEN the III Corps had crossed the Tigris at Shumran, and the 
I Corps had broken through the Sannaiyat position, where the 
enemy had successfully resisted our attacks over a period of almost 
a year, our cavalry on the Tigris seemed to have one of those rare 
opportunities dreamt of so often by the ardent cavalry soldier. 
A retreating enemy, tied to a definite line of retreat ; open country, 
once the immediate vicinity of the Shumran peninsula was cleared, 
with no obstacles other than the Tigris and the irrigation cuts near 
its banks : what more could the heart of a cavalry soldier desire, 
but the orders to go forth and make the most of his opportunity ? 
And those orders, or at least orders that seemed to have that meaning, 
our cavalry had. Yet our cavalry achieved no epic triumph. It is 
fair to say that the little which was achieved was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the cavalry, and fell far short of what the whole force had 
hoped for. 

By following the action of the Cavalry Division from the 24th 
to the 27th of February it should be possible to discover some of 
the reasons for the disappointing results. 

The Cavalry Division included the 6th and 7th Cavalry Brigades, 
each brigade being composed of one British and two Indian cavalry 
regiments and a brigade machine-gun squadron. These two 
brigades had, in December, been combined to form the division, 
which also included two Horse Artillery batteries, two field troops 
and other signal, medical and supply units. This divisional 
organization had only just been completed when operations started 
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in December. The G.O.C. 6th Cavalry Brigade took command of 
the improvized division, and it was not until the 26th of February 
that his successor arrived to fill the vacancy in the command of the 
6th Brigade. Close control of the cavalry by G.H.Q. was facilitated 
by the divisional organization, but command and initiative suffered. 
Though a division in name, the Cavalry Division had not time to 
settle down into a well-organized formation. It suffered from the 
disadvantages of improvized organizatiop, which certainly con- 
tributed towards its failure. 

During the crossing of the Tigris at Shumran on the 23rd, the 
Cavalry Division was held in readiness to move at an hour’s notice 
from its camp at Besouia. There was no possibility of the cavalry 
getting through at any time on the 23rd, when close fighting in the 
Shumran peninsula was continuous, but, by 8 a.m. on the 24th, 
General Egerton, commanding the 14th Division, reported that it 
was safe to push the cavalry through his division, and at ten minutes 
past nine General Crocker received orders to cross the bridge and 
pursue up the left bank as rapidly as possible, maintaining constant 
communication with G.H.Q. 

By 10.30 a.m. the 7th Cavalry Brigade had reached the vicinity 
of the Turkish barrack huts in the north-west corner of the peninsula, 
only to find infantry of the 14th Division still closely engaged just 
to the north. There was no opening there. A patrol tried to 
advance north from the centre of the Dahra ridge, but was driven 
back by Turkish infantry. Patrols then tried still farther east, and 
finally, at about 1.50 p.m. an opening was found, and the 7th Brigade 
pushed north from the north-east corner of the peninsula. The 
6th Brigade came up on its left, but instead of moving farther north 
both brigades then wheeled towards the west. They had not 
broken through ; instead, they found themselves heavily engaged 
with enemy infantry holding the line of a nala across their front, 
with Turkish cavalry visible on the northern flank. Our cavalry 
made little progress against this opposition. The Turkish infantry 
was posted in the cover of a dry-water cut, from the banks of which 
the men enjoyed a perfect field of fire over open ground. Though 
the casualties suffered by the Cavalry Division do not indicate any 
serious fighting, the failure to make any progress is not surprising 
when the strength of the Turkish position is realized. An infantry 
attack made by the 35th Brigade on the left of the cavalry, and two 
hours after the cavalry had made its first attempt to break through, 
was met by such heavy fire that it hardly made any more progress 
than did the cavalry. Being unable to get ahead, and being unable 
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also to water horses at the position which it had reached, the Cavalry 
Division eventually withdrew to the barrack huts for the night, 
reaching them at midnight. 

During the night the Turkish rearguard, with which the cavalry 
had been engaged, withdrew, and touch with it was lost. 

On the evening of the 24th, General Maude issued orders for 
the cavalry to move off at 6 a.m. next day, and to operate round the 
enemy’s north flank, while the direct pursuit was taken up by the 
13th Division. 

In spite of the fact that touch with the enemy had been lost 
during the night, the Commander-in-Chief was still hopeful on the 
morning of the 25th that, by vigorous action by the Cavalry Division, 
he would be able to deal the Turks some hard knocks before they 
could break away completely. That morning air reconnaissance 
reported that the main body of the Turks was in the neighbourhood 
of Bughaila, with a rearguard estimated at 1,500 rifles and with from 
17 to 20 guns covering them in a position north of Imam Mahdi. 
Bughaila was about nineteen miles by the shortest route from the 
bivouac of our cavalry, and Imam Mahdi twelve or thirteen. 

The Cavalry Division was not able to get under way until 
6.45 a.m. owing to its rations reaching it late. It moved out on a 
wide front, well to the north of the 13th Division. 

By 11.30 a.m. the Division had advanced about twelve miles, 
and was moving west about four miles north-east of Imam Mahdi. 
At 1 p.m. it had advanced about another five miles, and the G.O.C. 
Division then ordered both brigades to wheel southward, so as to 
advance on Imam Mahdi. This advance brought both brigades 
into action against Turkish infantry and artillery. Against this 
opposition the cavalry developed a dismounted attack, while three 
squadrons tried to work round the enemy’s west flank. When 
about two miles from Imam Mahdi the frontal attack was definitely 
checked. 

At 2.30 p.m. a wireless message from General Maude ordered 
the Cavalry Division to operate at once against the bridge at Bughaila, 
but by that time the leading units were too closely engaged to be 
withdrawn with any ease, and it was not until 5.30 p.m. that they 
could be extricated and concentrated. At that hour the situation 
of the Division left little choice of action to its commander, About 
half an hour’s daylight remained, men and horses were very tired, 
horses had not been watered since the early morning, and the 
nearest water was in the Tigris. In these circumstances withdrawal 
was the only course open, and the Division withdrew to the Tigris, 
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where the men bivouacked some four or five miles in advance of 
their bivouac of the previous night. 

The orders issued that evening by G.H.Q. gave the Cavalry 
Division much the same réle for the 26th as it had been given for 
the 25th. The Division was to work wide to the north, and to 
operate against the enemy’s rear in the direction of Bughaila. 

On the 26th, the Cavalry Division started soon after 6 a.m. 
The Official History says that the advance was delayed as the 
Division had to pass through the troops of the 14th Division. This 
certainly happened, but it was the 14th Division which was delayed 
rather than the cavalry. The infantry were not given a very con- 
vincing demonstration of the mobility of cavalry when, some four 
or five hours after they themselves had started their march, they 
were overtaken by the cavalry, which marched slowly through their 
column, while they halted to allow them to pass. The cavalry had 
had little rest during the previous forty-eight hours, and men and 
horses were tired. 

By 3.30 p.m. the cavalry had covered some twenty-five miles 
and the Division was north of the Nahr al-Kalek bend. Here it 
came under shell-fire, and the 6th Brigade was moved southward 
in order to try to find the flank of the enemy holding a position 
about the apex of the bend. In attempting this task it came under 
the fire of our own naval vessels on the river, which were carrying 
out the pursuit of the Turk in the most gallant and effective 
manner, but with which it was impossible to get into communica- 
tion. The Turkish rearguard had refused its northern flank, which 
rested on sandhills, and in front of this position our cavalry was 
checked. 

At 6.15 p.m. the 6th Cavalry Brigade was withdrawn, and the 
whole Division went into bivouac three miles north of the Nahr al- 
Kalek bend. 

That practically ended the pursuit. Orders issued by G.H.Q., 
on the night of the 26th, directed that the Cavalry Division should 
stand fast next day, unless it were found that the enemy were still 
in its vicinity, in which case discretion was given to the divisional 
commander to act on his own initiative. Actually, the Cavalry 
Division started early on the 27th and pushed on towards Aziziya, 
which was found to be held by the enemy. ‘The leading cavalry 
bivouacked just short of the town that night, but the supply situation 
forced General Maude to pause in his advance, and the Cavalry 
Division was withdrawn to the vicinity of Nahr al-Kalek. 

The pursuit was ended and the opportunity of the cavalry was 
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gone, without the Cavalry Division once having come to grips with 
the retreating Turks. 

In referring to the disappointing results achieved by the cavalry 
the Official History says ‘‘ in justice to the cavalry it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the defensive power of modern armament restricts 
greatly the offensive capacity of cavalry; that Mesopotamia was 
never an easy country to operate in ; that General Maude’s stringent 
orders to communicate with him every hour hampered initiative ; 
and that to have cut off the Turkish rearguard and at the same time 
to have reached water meant interposing the Cavalry Division 
between the Turkish rearguard and the enemy’s main body in a 
position open to attack from two or more directions.” 

In any country modern armament confers great power on the 
defence. In Mesopotamia this was especially the case. The flat, 
open ground offered no cover which could be used as a line of 
approach against an enemy in position, while successive water cuts 
afforded a rearguard, retreating up the river, a series of natural 
positions. The open country made cavalry conspicuous when 
moving mounted, and when the men were dismounted necessitated 
their horses being kept far to the rear. Modern arms and the 
character of the country, therefore, combined to make mounted 
attack very rarely possible, and the fate of cavalry which attempted 
a dismounted attack was certain immobility. 

The absence of water everywhere, except in the river itself, 
added another difficulty and struck a vital blow at the mobility of 
the cavalry. Unless it was possible to reach a point on the river 
beyond the enemy, the cavalry was forced to withdraw behind our 
leading infantry in order to water. Thus although the cavalry 
advanced fifteen miles on the 25th, it had to be withdrawn twelve 
miles that evening and consequently was obliged to cover the same 
twelve miles the next morning. Nearly 50 per cent. of the move- 
ment of the Cavalry Division during the first three days’ operations 
was used up in marching and counter-marching to and from water. 

General Maude’s order that the Cavalry Division should com- 
municate every hour with G.H.Q. was another severe check on its 
mobility. The Cavalry Division had one wireless troop with two 
sets of pack W/T with it, and to comply with these instructions the 
wireless had to be erected every hour. It is reported to have taken 
about twenty minutes to put up and fifteen minutes to take down, 
so that (if the mobility of the wireless troop was the measure of the 
mobility of the Cavalry Division) a further 50 per cent. loss of 
mobility was entailed in this way. 
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Mobility is the essential quality of cavalry—the quality on which 
its whole value depends. ‘Turkish small-arm fire, the lack of water 
and G.H.Q.’s method of control all tended to deprive the cavalry 
of its mobility. So much reduced, indeed, was its effective mobility 
that it was not without reason that the Division acquired the nick- 
name of “ the travelling circus.” 

But when full allowance has been made for these handicaps, 
they cannot be held entirely responsible for the failure of the 
cavalry. | 

In pursuit the biggest results are achieved by establishing cavalry 
on the line of retreat of the enemy’s main force, and so preventing 
its escape. Though this mancuvre was carried out with brilliant 
success in Mesopotamia in 1917 and 1918 by our cavalry at Ramadi 
and in the final advance on Mosul, there was no opportunity for it 
after Shumran. By the time the cavalry got its opening the Turkish 
columns were already well away up the river. Failing this mancuvre 
the cavalry should be moved against the enemy’s flanks, and should 
avoid directly following up a retreating enemy.* 

On the 24th, no sooner had the Cavalry Division begun to get 
through from the eastern end of the Dahra ridge than it wheeled 
west to attack the Turkish rearguard, thereby at once attempting 
that direct pursuit which it should have avoided. The troops 
immediately became involved in dismounted action and became 
immobilized. The reason for the manceuvre has never been 
satisfactorily explained, but any alternative would have been better 
than the certain loss of mobility entailed by an attack upon hostile 
infantry in position. If an opening existed for the cavalry, it lay in 
pushing north, using its mobility to keep wide of Turkish infantry. 
The presence of Turkish cavalry to the north gave an indication of 
the position of the flank of the rearguard, and our cavalry had little 
to fear from the Turkish cavalry then on the Tigris front. 

On the 25th, the Cavalry Division was directed on Bughaila, 
but, finding the flank of the Turkish rearguard north of Imam 
Mahdi, it wheeled south to attack it, and again became immobilized 
in a dismounted fight. 

On the 24th, the cavalry was completely checked by Turkish 
infantry throughout the afternoon. On the 25th, with open ground 
in which it could have manceuvred to the west, the cavalry again 
deliberately turned in against the enemy’s infantry and again 
suffered a like fate. The only hope of an appreciable success lay 
in moving wide round the rearguard and pushing in towards the 
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Tigris in the gap between the rearguard and the main body. To 
reach the river was essential. To reach it by dismounted action 
against hostile infantry was impossible. In finding this gap lay the 
only hope of effective action. 

The official historian points out the risks of this course. There 
were risks, but for cavalry to achieve results risks must be taken. 
The cavalry spirit must govern the handling of a cavalry division, 
no less than it must that of a squadron. Cavalry really becomes of 
little value the moment its commander is denied free initiative and 
liberty to handle his troops boldly. Our Cavalry Division on this 
occasion was rendered useless in this way. Cramped first by the 
imperfections of the divisional organization, initiative was further 
smothered by the close control of G.H.Q. It was difficult for 
G.H.Q. to enforce a bold line of action when not in close touch with 
the immediate situation. It was equally difficult for bold initiative 
to emanate from a divisional headquarters which did not feel itself 
to be its own master. That there was no lack of the cavalry spirit 
throughout the cavalry units was amply proved by the action of the 
13th Hussars at Lajj a few days later, and by the subsequent brilliant 
exploits of these same cavalry brigades at Ramadi, at Tekrit and in 
the final advance on Mosul. 

It is worth considering how present-day weapons and organiza- 
tion would have affected this particular cavalry operation. The 
cavalry to-day possesses greater fire-power than did our cavalry on 
the Tigris in 1917. Wireless equipment has been improved, and 
to-day lorries serve the cavalry as second line transport in place of 
the A.T. carts which served the Cavalry Division on the Tigris. 
But the greatest change of all would arise from the cooperation of 
tanks and armoured cars. 

It is always difficult to visualize the effect of tanks, and arbitrary 
assumptions must form the basis of any such attempt. ‘Tanks 
might have altered the whole course of the operations, but, in order 
to consider what they might have done in the pursuit, it will be 
sufficient to assume that on the 24th of February two British tank 
battalions remained fit for action, while the Turks still had one 
battalion. The British commander may be assumed to have 
decided to use all his tanks, in cooperation with the Cavalry Division 
if necessary, to complete the destruction of the Turks; while the 
Turkish commander was ready to sacrifice his remaining tanks in 
an effort to cover his withdrawal. 

To fulfil their réle the Turkish tanks would probably have 
moved between the rearguard and the main body, so as to have been 
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in a position to move to meet an attack on either. Had the British 
tanks been used separately from the cavalry on the 24th several 
courses would have been open. They might have made a direct 
attack on the Turkish rearguard to destroy it, and so to lay bare the 
rear of the main body of the enemy. This course would have 
entailed an encounter with all the enemy’s guns and with the tanks 
acting with his rearguard. It would have meant severe fighting 
and considerable losses, and, even if it had succeeded, it might not 
have brought decisive results. 

A wide circuit north of the retreating enemy, and an attack 
from the north on the flank of the Turkish main body would have 
been a more promising line of action. The tanks would not have 
experienced the same difficulties as the cavalry in breaking through 
north of the Shumran peninsula. They would not have been 
immobilized by Turkish infantry fire; nor would they have had 
much difficulty in closing with the enemy when it came to making 
the attack on the flank of the main body. They would have had no 
need to seek the gap between the main body and the rearguard, but 
could effectually have cut off a section of the retreating column. 

Such an attack would probably have converted the retreating 
enemy into a rabble very quickly. But it would have had limita- 
tions. Our tanks would have had to keep concentrated, ready to 
meet the counter-attack of the Turkish tanks. The attack could 
not have been kept up indefinitely, and a rallying point out in the 
desert would not have offered many facilities for reorganization. 
No doubt the Turks would have surrendered to the tanks in hundreds, 
but it would have been difficult for our tanks to carry off the spoils 
of victory, whether prisoners or guns. 

A third course would have been for our tanks to make at once 
either for Sumar or for Nahr al-Kalek, to establish themselves 
across the line of retreat of the whole Turkish force. But tanks are 
ill-suited for holding a position. ‘They cannot be for ever on the 
move, and, when stationary, they are good targets for guns. At 
night they might even be tackled successfully by stout-hearted 
infantry. 

Of these three alternatives none seems entirely satisfactory. 
But the tanks alone have been considered ; much more effective 
pursuit could be achieved by the combined operation of cavalry 
and tanks. 

On the 24th of February the Cavalry Division failed to break 
through from the Shumran peninsula. With tanks working with 
them their break-through would have been ensured. ,Even had 
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they got through on the 24th the Cavalry Division could not have 
aimed at securing a footing on the river thirty miles upstream. A 
weak force of Turkish infantry in position there could have held 
them off from the river. Cooperating with the tanks, a footing on 
the river would be easy to secure. 

The Cavalry Division alone would have been too weak to with- 
stand the attack of the Turkish main body. ‘The tanks alone would 
have been too vulnerable. Together they would have been able to 
put up a very strong resistance. Each would have been able to 
defend the other, and together they would have had little to fear 
either from Turkish infantry or from Turkish tanks. Their position 
would have been one of far less risk than that of the 11th Cavalry 
Brigade at Huwaish during the final advance on Mosul in November, 
1918. 

Should a situation comparable to that on the Tigris after Shumran 
ever occur again, with both tanks and cavalry available to take up 
the pursuit, there would be great scope for the cooperation of these 
two arms. 

Tanks have not yet eliminated the need for cavalry. . The 
greater fire-power which the cavalry now possesses would increase 
its value as a force to hold a position across the enemy’s line of 
retreat. In such a position it would now be less isolated than it 
would have been in 1917. It might be practicable for a convoy of 
light lorries escorted by armoured cars to move wide round an 
enemy’s flank and so to bring rations and ammunition to the cavalry 
in its exposed position, and even the water difficulty might be 
reduced by the use of lorries organized as water convoys A convoy 
of ten lorries each carrying a 400-gallon tank of water would provide 
the horses of a cavalry brigade with a gallon and a half a head, and 
each man with a full water-bottle. 

It has thus become possible to eliminate several of the factors 
which so effectually destroyed the mobility of our cavalry in 1917. 
In similar circumstances to-day cavalry would have increased 
mobility, increased fire-power and greater scope for decisive action. 
Bold leadership would remain as essential as ever, but, at least in 
the particular action which has been considered, a bold line would 
entail less risk, 


THE DIRECTION OF TRAINING IN A 
TERRITORIAL BATTALION 


(With Diagram) 
By A TERRITORIAL ADJUTANT 


A SHORT time ago a senior Territorial officer, whose regimental 
and staff experience entitled his opinion to respect, remarked that it 
might be accepted as a general guide that a good Territorial adjutant 
may come to understand the difficulties of the Territorial Army in 
three years, a brigade commander in four, but a staff officer never. 
The brigade commander, to whom the remark was made, gave a 
general agreement, but thought that he himself had done it in about 
two years—he took care, however, to point out that his intelligence 
was considerably above the average. Without basing too much on 
this generalization (which no Territorial officer, however, is likely 
to dispute), it may safely be said that we are not yet even approaching 
a solution to the problem to which we are committed—the exploita- 
tion of the voluntary spirit in peace, as a means to the rapid and 
efficient creation of a national army in war. The best material 
for a voluntary army is largely untapped, especially in the com- 
missioned ranks : and few and favoured are the units whose efficiency 
bears the highest possible correspondence with the time spent by 
the officers in training their companies. It is often said that it 
is wonderful that so high a stand is reached: this is true, but it 
is also true that it is reached in spite of difficulties and weaknesses 
which are not all unavoidable, and without which still more might 
be done. I do not propose to discuss the fundamental problem of 
an elastic system which shall foster, and not cramp, enthusiasm in 
each unit, while achieving the necessary uniformity, in an army in 
which conditions may be quite different in one unit from those in 
the next ; nor shall I deal with changes in organization and responsi- 
bility, such as those advocated by ‘‘ Second-in-Command ” in the 
Army Quarterly for October, 1926, desirable though they are. My 
present object is to deal, in some detail, with training under the 
present system, in the hope of bringing out certain principles the 
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closer observance of which would tend to an increase of efficiency 
in many units. 

The time devoted to training, apart from the annual period in 
camp, follows wide differences in conditions and custom. At one 
extreme we have a unit such as that described by General Sir Ivor 
Maxse in his lecture on the Territorial Army at the Royal United 
Service Institution on the 10th of March, 1926. In that unit the 
obligatory “ drills ” are done on six Sundays in the year, out of doors ; 
seven-day, whole time, paid courses for section leaders are run by the 
adjutant ; all men except recruits are trained as section leaders ; 
officers devote an average of thirteen week-ends in the year to train- 
ing ; a company has 125 present in the annual camp out of a strength 
of 127 ; and everything in the garden is lovely. At the other extreme 
are units which drill in their halls all the year round except for 
annual camp and a week or two after it. Between these extremes 
lie almost as many variations as there are units, owing to differences 
in conditions of civilian employment, in dispersion of homes from 
drill halls, in training and playing facilities, in organization, and in 
the zeal, initiative, ability and personality of regimental officers, 
adjutants, battalion and brigade commanders, and secretaries of 
County Associations. 

The first necessity is for the commanding officer to be perfectly 
clear as to the standard of efficiency to which he must direct the 
year’s work (if so imposing a title may be used to describe the 
twenty hours’ instruction which every man is obliged to receive) 
and in his direction of training the brigade commander has no more 
important duty than to see that this standard bears a sound relation 
to the conditions in his brigade, and that it is defined with the utmost 
precision. 

The next step is for the commanding officer to apportion the 
time spent on training to the achievement of the proposed standard ; 
and I place the factors to be served in what seems to me the order 
of their importance : 

i. The enthusiasm of officers and platoon commanders. 

ii, The technical instruction of these for their work as leaders 

and trainers. 

ii. Such direction of work within the company and platoon as 

will give the best results with sufficient uniformity. 

Lastly, the system adopted must be one that makes it possible 
for commanders to judge, with some approach to reality, of the 
degree in which the proposed standard has been reached in each 
company and battalion. 
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As regards the direction of training I suggest that in many 
Territorial infantry brigades some such standard as this might 
reasonably be insisted upon : 

i. Organization—Every man must know the number of his 
section and platoon, the organization within section, platoon and 
company, the names of his section comrades and leader, platoon 
sergeant and commander, of his company commander, company- 
quartermaster-sergeant and company-sergeant-major, and of the 
commanding officer. 

Section leaders must understand the organization of the battalion. 
The regulation forbidding inter-section transfers, except for promo- 
tion, must be adhered to; and section comrades, if temporarily 
attached elsewhere owing to the section being less than three on 
parade, must never be separated. 

ii. Drill—The following positions and movements must be done 
with no “ sloppiness ” : —Stand easy, stand-at-ease, attention and 
order, slope, present, the salute; dressing, turnings and inclines, 
forming fours and two-deep, inspection of arms, falling in with the 
drum and without, and dismissing. Platoon drill, fixing and unfixing 
of bayonets, and piling and unpiling arms must also be practised, 
but so high a standard will not be insisted upon. 

ili. Weapon Training —Every man must qualify in Table ‘‘ T,’’ 
Part II or III. Every man who is on the strength of a light auto- 
matic section, and who has in a previous year qualified with the 
rifle in Part II, must qualify in Part III with the Lewis gun. All 
men of rifle sections, who have twice previously qualified as trained 
men in Part II, should fire Part III instead of Part II. Every man 
must be taught some bayonet-fighting ; and an inter-company or 
platoon bayonet-fighting competition must be completed before 
the annual camp (or some other date). 

iv. Section Training —Every section must be able to move in 
file, single file, arrow-head, and extended order, and every man must 
know the use of these formations ; every section must be able to 
deploy from the platoon, on signal or command “‘ deploy,” “‘ deploy 
from the centre,” “‘ deploy to the right (or left).”” Every man must 
know the field signals given in “‘ Section Leading in Attack and 
Defence.” Every section leader and his deputy must be able to 
give correctly a normal fire order, with such success that all his men 
recognize the aiming mark. 

v. Leaders.—Every section leader and platoon commander must 
know enough to carry out his duties on the march (discipline and 
concealment from aircraft) ; in defence ; in attack ; in the advanced 
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guard ; and must have a simple but clear conception of the employ- 
ment of the special characteristics of the rifle and L.A. sections in 
the tactics of the platoon. Every officer and platoon commander 
must be able to read a squared map and take a compass bearing. 

vi. Specialists —Conditions vary so much that it is useless to 
discuss a standard in a general way ; but a sufficiently high standard 
of elementary and mechanical knowledge must be set to avoid waste 
of the opportunities for tactical training in camp. 

The essential point is that every brigade commander should 
lay down clearly, and see that his commanding officers lay down 
clearly, a definite standard which is attainable under the units’ 
local conditions; and should then exercise the intellectual self- 
control necessary to keep his criticisms within the limits of that 
standard. There is very great temptation to apply a general and 
undefined standard of training, and to extend criticism to everything 
which might be better done: but this is to ignore the nature of 
Territorial soldiering. Above all, a formation commander should 
give each battalion a free hand in its method of working to the 
standard he has laid down; and if he has not sufficient confidence 
in the commanding officer or adjutant to allow him to do this, he 
should change them, not interfere with them. Sir Ivor Maxse, 
in the lecture to which reference has been made, said that all 
Territorial adjutants, commanding officers, and brigade commanders 
should be, in spirit and capabilities, first-class company commanders. 
This is helpful if it means that their chief care is to be the clear and 
exact definition of what must be taught and the standard that must 
be worked for, and that they must possess great skill in extracting 
good training value under adverse conditions: it is certainly not 
so if it is taken to mean that ways and means and manners of 
reaching that standard are to be stereotyped, or imposed from above. 

Of the programme to be carried out in the annual camp, which 
has its own problems, it will be sufficient for the purpose of this 
article to say that it must have a close relation to the rest of the year’s 
work. Some such standard as the following should be attainable. 
By the end of the first week platoons should have practised on the 
training area the tactics for which they have prepared in the drill- 
hall, and one or two company exercises should have been carried 
out; by the end of the second week the company should have been 
exercised in the attack, defence, the vanguard, and as an outpost 
company, whenever possible as part of the complete battalion with 
signallers and machine-gun platoon. Here again the essential thing is 
to define clearly the standard attainable in that year’s camp, and then 
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to be content to keep within it. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
that, with only twenty obligatory hours in the year (and, even if 
many more hours’ instruction is given, uncertainty as to when an 
individual man will attend), training will be haphazard, disconnected 
and incidental unless the most definite objective is given, and great 
control and self-control exercised in directing all efforts to its 
attainment. Less essential things must be allowed to come “ by 
the way,” and be accepted as works of supererogation. One of the 
chief tests of the training skill of adjutants and commanders will be 
their ability to increase the general smartness and efficiency, while 
confining their regard to the narrower field of the standard laid 
down for the year. 

The apportioning of time to training is a matter of some difficulty. 
If there are too many drills it is impossible for the officers to prepare 
for them in sufficient detail, or to concentrate upon any part of 
training, or to impose any sort of progression on the training received 
by the individual. If there are too few drills, the men will find 
it difficult to earn their bounty, the ground of instruction will 
be covered too rapidly, and there will not be enough repetition ; and 
in many units, especially in London, touch with the men will be 
lost. Let us consider the problem in the light of the factors I have 
enumerated. 

i. Training-enthustasm—The year’s zeal naturally culminates in 
the annual camp, at the end of which it as naturally suffers an 
eclipse, though the Territorial year does not end until the 31st of 
October. The earliest date at which enthusiasm can be evoked in 
each Territorial year is, therefore, the 1st of November, and the 
end of the annual camp, which we will assume to be the first fortnight 
in August, is the latest. Within those nine months’ gestation which 
precede camp the least economical and the least productive method 
of using the available enthusiasm is to spread it evenly over the whole 
period in weekly drill-nights. ‘The most effective is to concentrate 
it in a series of separate efforts, each directed to a clearly defined 
object and ending at a time when the result of the effort will be 
seen most easily. Weapon training, therefore, should end with the 
firing of the annual musketry course, and section training should 
immediately precede the annual camp. 

ii. Instruction of company and platoon commanders.—lIt is equally 
obvious that the preparation of these leaders should be held just 
before the course of instruction which they are to give. It must 
be such as allows the company officers to work out their own 
programme, but battalion headquarters must satisfy itself that the 
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programme is both adequate to the prescribed standard and is 
limited by it, and that the platoon commanders are in fact capable 
of applying it. 

ui. The work within the company.—Let us assume that a com- 
manding officer is satisfied that the programmes are well framed for 
carrying out his wishes, and that the platoon commanders know 
exactly what they have to teach each night. The greatest interest 
will be maintained, and the highest standard reached throughout 
companies, by so limiting the number of drill nights in each period 
or course as to ensure the largest possible attendance each night, 
for there is no other way of making the instruction of each man 
methodical and progressive. But it is not, of course, as easy as it 
sounds, for the length of the courses must depend largely on con- 
ditions special to each unit. Also, as we have seen, it must not be 
so limited as to make it unduly hard for men to “ put in their drills 
for bounty,” and it must allow of the necessary instruction being 
given ; while, if there are too many drills, it will be impossible to 
ensure that each man receives instruction in each branch of his 
training. 

The Diagram at the end of this article shows some different ways 
of organizing the year’s work, which meet the foregoing considera- 
tions in varying degree. A description of one of them, that called 
“A” on the Diagram, will sufficiently explain the others. 

October —The drill hall is opened for its “‘ club-like ” activities— 
institutes, gymnastics, school of arms, and so on, which are not 
shown on the Diagram. The company commanders, with their 
company headquarters, prepare their bounty sheets, complete 
books and returns, and thoroughly organize their companies for the 
coming year. 

November. —The Territorial year opens. A weekly lecture may 
be given to officers, some of them by good “ outsiders,’’ directed to 
the wider kind of military education. One of them at least should 
be on regimental history by an officer of the battalion, and perhaps 
one by the commanding officer or adjutant on the training of the 
past and coming years. The actual lectures should not, in my 
opinion, last for more than half an hour, and should always be 
followed by a really informal discussion, during which officers may 
order drinks, argue among themselves, and buttonhole and bully the 
lecturer. This part of the lecture, much the more valuable, may 
last any length of time. In this month, too, clothing will be 
inspected, and retained at headquarters if it requires repair or 
exchange, if this has not already been done in October. If bounties 
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are paid after an Armistice Sunday Church Parade a gratifying 
attendance is assured. 

December. —Most units hold various regimental functions and 
festivities in this month which gather the men together. 

January—The drill course—an officers’ preparation night 
followed by four drill nights, each of two one-hour platoon or 
company parades. ‘Total, 8 drills. The end of the course should 
be marked with some climax such as an inter-platoon drill com- 
petition, or inspection by the commanding officer. 

February.—No drill-nights. Club-like activities only. 

March and April (that is, eight weeks before the musketry course 
is fired. The weapon training course—three officers’ preparation 
nights followed by five drill-nights. ‘Total 10 drills. An advantage 
of firing at Easter is the greater leisure and better instruction—a 
disadvantage, under the present regulations, is that the men lose 
a day’s pay. This is essentially a domestic question for each 
unit. 

The school of arms and some of the social activities at the drill 
hall probably cease about the end of April. 

Mid-May, fune, Fuly—The section-training course—four 
officers’ preparation nights followed by six drill-nights. Total, 
12 drills. 

This gives a total of thirty drills, of which a man must do twenty 
to earn his bounty. A few drills might be run in September or 
October for men who attended camp for only eight days, and for 
approved “ hard cases,” who are short of drills for bounty. The 
times at which classes under the adjutant, which are not shown, may 
be most conveniently held will vary in different units, but they 
should not be allowed to deprive companies of their instructors at 
awkward times. 

The scheme shown as “ B ”’ is a modification of ‘‘ A,” to suit 
units which feel the need of greater continuity in their drill nights. 
Scheme “‘ C ”’ is the worst method of all; and some adaptation of 
“D ” is undoubtedly the best. In “‘ D,”’ as in “ A,” some provision 
would have to be made for men who only attend camp for eight days, 
and who must therefore do thirty drills to earn the bounty. This 
should be done after camp, as if the drills before camp are increased 
in number, choice of attendance becomes correspondingly greater, 
and continuity of training to that extent harder to attain. Whatever 
the battalion scheme may be, it 1s helpful if a chart of it is always 
in evidence both in the messes and the drill hall ; and it may avoid 
future heart-burning if candidates for commissions are asked to 
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promise to make all the necessary attendances. This will be easiest 
to exact under scheme “‘ D,” and most difficult under ‘‘ C.” 

In the preparation for the weapon training course it will usually 
be necessary for battalion headquarters to lay down the essentials on 
which attention is to be concentrated: many Territorial officers 
try to do far too much in the time available, and the really vital 
things, such as firm holding, correct aiming, and correct trigger- 
pressing, are not achieved. It is very difficult to stop either 
permanent staff or Territorial instructors trying to teach everything. 
Distress at seeing the less essential, but often more noticeable, things 
done wrongly distracts them from more vital matters. For instance, 
if an instructor has not time to do both, it is tempting to spend more 
time on teaching correct positions, loading, and so on, which will 
be seen and criticised in the drill hall, than on firm holding, correct 
aiming and trigger-pressing, which declare themselves fully only on 
the open range or the battlefield. 

In preparation for the section leading course it will be advisable 
for the commanding officer to ensure uniformity throughout the 
battalion in the matter of adjusting section organization on parade 
—especially if there are many drill nights, and therefore weaker 
sections In the latter case the difficulty of maintaining organization 
is often too great for inexperienced officers, as an example from actual 
happening will show. On a bad night in a weak company of a unit 
which drilled all the year round there were three officers and seven 
non-commissioned officers and men present at the hour of parade— 
a platoon sergeant, a L.A. section leader, three men from different 
rifle sections, and two from different L.A. sections. Some half- 
dozen men came in for the second hour. Without a battalion routine 
it is impossible to ensure that men on parade are always organized 
in sections; that section comrades are never separated; that a 
Section always retains its identity while it can muster three men ; 
and that members of rifle and L.A. sections are not indiscriminately 
mixed. Yet it is especially important in the Territorial Army to 
lose no opportunity of imposing the section organization. A man 
Should always be able to reply “‘ I am of No. — Section, attached 
to No. — Section for to-night.” Unless this is always done, many 
of the men never understand the essential difference between L.A. 
and rifle sections, or the necessity for the maintenance of organiza- 
tion, and much time is then wasted in the early days of the annual 
camp. 

It is never easy to judge results in the Territorial Army. It is 
indeed, almost impossible to do so unless definite periods are devoted 
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to the different branches of training—another reason against the 
all-the-year-round system. The essentials are that brigade and 
battalion commanders should carefully watch companies at work, 
especially towards the end of the different courses, if possible 
without interfering ; and that they should aim at keeping criticism 
well within the limits of the standard they have laid down for the 
year, and close their eyes to a hundred and one other things that are 
not what they might be. A smattering must be avoided: having 
little time to teach, a little must be taught well—but that little must 
be the most essential and fundamental things in a soldier’s training. 
All-round criticism is very disheartening to the regimental officer, 
who cannot teach everything, and it results in his dissipating his 
instruction in an effort to satisfy his superior on all counts, instead 
of concentrating it, as he must if his men are to become soldierly in 
spirit rather than in appearance. The most obvious points for 
criticism are often not the most important ; and there is no time to 
spend, out of twenty hours a year, on even the most justifiable 
unessentials. 

If a commander can judge that time is not being wasted in the 
drill-hall, that is probably as much as he can usefully do there. Nor 
should visible results, such as those of the rifle range and at the 
annual camp, be used, as a rule, for the comparison of one unit 
with another: conditions usually differ too much—and make 
comparisons odious. But the ranges and the camp parade grounds 
and training areas will show what progress each unit is making year 
by year, provided that it is judged strictly upon the standard laid 
down for the year. 


Many authorities have insisted upon the great care necessary 
in the selection of commanders and adjutants for the Territorial 
Army, and that these must be not only very zealous officers but 
experts in training. But it is useless to talk of such selection until 
the appointments themselves attract the best officers and the most 
expert intraining. In the case of brigade and divisional commanders 
this is possibly now the case, and, if an unsuitable officer is appointed, 
“some one has blundered.” But it is not altogether so with 
adjutants. The Territorial Army has not yet got the free pick of 
the Regular Army. The following change is suggested as a possible 
means of attracting the most suitable men to a post which has so 
important a bearing upon the efficiency of our armies in the next 
war. It is generally agreed that they should be not too young, 
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capable of considerable tact, very zealous in their profession, and 
experts in training. 

i. About two-thirds of the adjutancies might be filled by Staff 
College graduates as their first appointment on leaving the Staff 
College. 

ii. On completion of the tenure of a Territorial adjutancy by a 
regimental captain he might be specially reported upon by his 
brigade and divisional commanders, and on their recommendation 
either attached to the staff or sent to the Staff College for one year, 
at the end of which he would be granted, if recommended, the 
ordinary p.s.c. Itis hard to imagine a really good Territorial adjutant 
who would not also be a good staff officer, it is very much harder 
to imagine that all regimental officers who are capable of becoming 
really good staff officers pass into Camberly or Quetta. Both these 
ways would ensure that the staff always contained a large number of 
men with intimate knowledge of the real difficulties and capabilities 
of the Territorial Army, which is now, it cannot be too often said, 
the British Army. 

iii. It could result only in good, at little cost, if a Regular 
captain were given the rank of major, with the pay of the rank, 
during the period of his appointment. He already ranks next to 
the second-in-command, and the great weight a good adjutant 
has with the other captains would perhaps be better attributed to 
the higher rank than, as sometimes at present, to the fact that he is 
“* a different sort of captain.” 

To sum up: Assuming, in the absence of some such system, that 
a unit has been lucky and has got a thoroughly suitable adjutant, I 
suggest that the best results, under the present system of training, 
will be obtained if the attitude and influence (for in the Territorial 
Army it is to such, rather than to orders, that results of any worth 
are due) of the brigade commander and adjutant bring it about that 
the following considerations are fairly met :— 

i. The way to get results from Territorial commanding officers 
and adjutants is to tell them clearly and exactly what result is desired, 
and then leave them complete freedom in getting it. The greatest 
freedom, for instance, should be allowed to commanding officers 
as to how, when, and up to what number, “ drills ” are to be done. 
Only they can know what weight should be given to the innumer- 
able conflicting interests and peculiarities of their unit; and this 
freedom should be extended by them, in a modified degree, to 
their company commanders, provided that the desired results are 
obtained. If the commanding officer or adjutant fail to gain, or 
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cease to hold, their brigade commander’s confidence, the remnec 
does not lie in his narrowing that freedom, but in changing tho 
officers. 

ii. The standard to which it is desired to bring men and leade 
by the end of the Territorial year must be put on paper each ye 
very clearly, and must be attainable. , 

iii. Criticism should be kept within the limits of that standard - 

iv. Battalion training should be divided into very definj Ae 
periods or courses, each with a beginning and an end: eal 
immediately preceded by the preparation of the officers, af ta 
immediately followed by the visible result—weapon training ay ( 
the annual musketry course, and section training by the annu |, 
camp. The tendency to plug along with “ mixed training,” hopig*% 
that each man will in that way be sure to get a little of each sof_| 
dissipates interest and zeal, results in insufficient preparation es 
officers, and does not achieve anything commensurate with the tit | 
spent. For the same reasons the multiplying of occasions on whig » 
men may fire the musketry course should be strongly discourage\ | 

I hope to discuss in a subsequent article the actual difficultif"\ 
within the company of the carrying out of a programme, and ! 
difficulties and problems, from the battalion and company poi 
of view, of training in annual camp. Si 


Note.—Since this article went to press, bounties have be 
abolished for men joining or re-engaging after the rst of Mar 
1927. This does not, however, affect the argument, for a man 
still liable to prosecution if he fails to attend twenty drills, n 


A. 
may he be paid in camp unless he has attended already at leaq¢- 
ten. If no drills are held after camp, he must do all twen \ 
before it, or expose himself to prosecution. H 
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JAMES WOLFE 
By J. PAINE 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
As this year marks the bi-centenary of the birth of General Wolfe, 
“ the Soldiers’ Friend,’’ it is only fitting that a few pages of a military 
review such as the Army Quarterly should be devoted to his memory. 
There was something almost uncanny about the tragic death of 
Kitchener, something mournful about the end of Gordon, but 
there was nothing unhappy in the glorious death of Wolfe in the 
hour of victory on the Heights of Abraham. It is little wonder 
that contemporary historians made so much of that never-to-be- 
forgotten year 1759, for not only was Eyre Coote making a name 
for himself in India, but Hawke had smashed the French Fleet at 
Quiberon ; six British regiments had destroyed a large body of 
French cavalry at Minden ; and Wolfe had finally broken the power 
of the same foe in North America. 

It is impossible in a limited number of pages to attempt any- 
thing in the nature of a biographical sketch,* but a brief allusion 
to the various monuments and mementoes associated with his great 
name may help to revive interest in one of the most daring and 
successful feats of British arms, and incidentally in the soldier who 
conceived such a project and who, in the words of Sir Julian Corbett, 
was ‘“‘ the greatest master of combined warfare the world had seen 
since Drake took the art from its swaddling clothes.” 

The memorials to Wolfe are not confined to the country of his 
birth, for the colonists of Massachusetts thought fit long ago to 
erect a marble statue in Boston and there is also another monument 
in New York, where the General’s pistols have now found a resting 


* Several excellent monographs of General Wolfe have been published in 
popular military works, viz. :—‘‘ Lives of the Most Eminent British Military 
Commanders,” by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 3 vols, Vol. 2, London, 1832. ‘“‘ From 
Cromwell to ‘Wellington : Twelve Soldiers,” Ed. by Spencer Wilkinson. Con- 
tribution on Wolfe by Gen. Sir Archibald Alison. London, 1899. ‘*‘ Campaigners 
Grave and Gay: Studies of Four Soldiers of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries.” By Deut. -Col. L. H. Thornton, C.M.G., D.S.O., late Rifle Brigade. 
Cambridge, 1925. 
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place. Included in the valuable collection of historical documents 
presented three years ago to the Canadian Government by Sir 
Leicester Harmsworth as a memorial to his brother, the late Lord 
Northcliffe, are several of the original orders issued to the troops 
under Wolfe’s command at Quebec. Here in his own handwriting 
is evidence of the minute precautions he took on the eve of his 
immortal achievement, and one sentence taken at random is worthy 
of reproduction, ‘‘ The Men are to be quite Silent, and when they 
are about to Land, must not upon any Account Fire out of the 
Boats.” Peculiar significance is naturally attached to Quebec 
itself, where tourists cannot miss from the river the very conspicuous 
stone obelisk standing on the borders of Dufferin Terrace, and 
erected in the late ’twenties by Canadians of both English and 
French descent, to the joint memory of Wolfe and Montcalm, whose 
names are inseparably linked together.* 

The French commander, a soldier worthy of his great rival, 
died the day following Wolfe’s death. ‘‘ Wolfe’s Cove ” is the very 
appropriate name now borne by Anse du Foulon, that historic inlet 
on the St. Lawrence River where the young General and his small 
force effected a landing before the skilfully planned ascent to the 
plateau above. A landing place of less renown is that made by the 
General at Louisbourg and now known locally as ‘‘ Wolfe’s Rock.” 
The battlefield itself on the Heights of Abraham did not become 
sacred ground in the official sense until about twenty years ago, 
when it was formally handed over to Earl Grey, then Governor- 
General of Canada. Like Havelock’s statue in Trafalgar Square, — 
the cost of the column which now marks the spot where Wolfe died 
was borne by British soldiers. ‘This monument was erected in the 
late forties, and took the place of a smaller one which had stood 
since the early ’thirties, and which had borne the simple inscription, 
‘*‘ Here Died Wolfe Victorious.” ‘There is no doubt as to the exact 
spot on which Wolfe breathed his last, as a stone was rolled on to 
the place a few hours after his body had been carried away. One 
cannot bid adieu to Wolfe’s monuments in Quebec without quoting 
those lines beneath his bust in the old castle there : 

‘** Jet no sad tear upon his tomb be shed, 
A common tribute to the common dead ; 


But let the good, the generous, and the brave 
With godlike envy sigh for such a grave.”’ 


® The story of Montcalm’s life has been included with that of Wolfe by two 
of the latter’s many biographers. See Francis Parkman’s ‘‘ Montcalm and Wolfe,”’ 
2 vols. London, 1885; ‘‘ Everyman’s Library,” 1908. The Abbe H. R. Cas- 
grain’s ‘‘ Wolfe and Montcalm,’”’ London, 1905: ‘‘ The Makers of Canada.” 
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It was such a grave that the gallant Moore found at Corunna, and 
such a grave that thousands of humbler rank have found in the 
wars which have helped to make the British Empire. 

Outside Quebec, all that is of real interest concerning Wolfe 
may be found either in or a few miles away from London. ‘There 
is a lofty obelisk at Stowe which was erected to his memory in 
1762 by Chatham’s brother-in-law, Earl Temple, and there is an 
elaborate piece of sculpture in the North Ambulatory of West- 
minster Abbey, inscribed, “‘To the Memory of James Wolfe, 
Major-General And Commander-In-Chief Of The British Land 
Forces On An Expedition Against Quebec, Who, After Surmounting 
By Ability And Valour All Obstacles Of Art And Nature, Was 
Slain In The Moment Of Victory, On The XIII Of September, 
MDCCLIX, The King And Parliament Of Great Britain Dedicate 
This Monument.”’ The chief feature of the monument, which is 
the work of Joseph Wilton, is a group of figures round the dying 
General, below which there is a bronze bas-relief of the British 
troops on the plains of Abraham. It will be remembered that 
during the Great War the monument was practically covered with 
the Colours of the Canadian regiments which passed through this 
country on their way to France 

There are other monuments in Westminster Abbey which recall 
the names of men and places that figure in the brief but glorious 
career of Wolfe In Henry VII’s Chapel, for instance, rest the 
remains of George II, under whose command Lieutenant Wolfe 
served at Dettingen, and in the Abbey, too, is buried the Duke 
of Cumberland under whom Wolfe served in “the Forty-five ” 
and at Laffeldt, a battle in which he was wounded. On the 
south side of the Nave there is a monument to Marshal Wade, 
the completion of whose famous Highland roads _ provided 
Wolfe and his regiment with much arduous work during the 
summer of 1753, and the Abbey also contains the grave of 
Saunders and a monument to Holmes, both admirals in the 
Fleet which bore Wolfe and his troops to the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. 

But it is perhaps the monument in Poet’s Corner to ‘Thomas 
Gray, author of the ‘“‘ Elegy On a Country Churchyard,” which will 
most recall Wolfe to the memory of his countrymen. There is 
probably nothing quite so romantic in the history of the British 
Empire as the picture one can conjure up of the youthful General 
reciting portions of this poem to the officers in the leading boat of 
the flotilla which glided up the St. Lawrence River on the evening 
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before the victory at Quebec. Had there been any doubts as to 
the authenticity of such an occurrence, the lines quoted at the head 
of this article would have been tactfully omitted. In John 
Playfair’s ‘‘ Biographical Account of Professor Robinson” pub- 
lished in the year of Waterloo, the following statement puts all con- 
troversy at rest. ‘“‘ I happened to be on duty in the boat in which 
General Wolfe went to visit some of his posts the night before the 
battle . . . as we rowed along the General with much feeling 
repeated nearly the whole of Gray’s Elegy to an officer who sat 
with him in the stern of the boat, adding as he concluded, ‘ I would 
prefer being the author of that poem to the glory of beating the 
French to-morrow.’” John Robinson, who was a midshipman 
at the time, and afterwards aspired to the position of Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, had nothing 
to gain in placing on record such an episode if it was not true. One 
of Wolfe’s biographers, Francis Parkman, the well-known American 
historian, concludes his version of the story with the observation 
that, ‘‘ None were there to tell him that the hero is greater than 
the poet.” Near the door of St. Faith’s Chapel in the Abbey is a 
bust of Sir Walter Scott, who heard from Professor Robinson’s own 
lips the use to which Gray’s poem had been put, and who passed 
the story on to Robert Southey, who never complied with his promise 
of writing Wolfe’s life. Carlyle remarked of the incident thus, 
“‘ Oh, these are tones of the Eternal Melodies, are not they? A 
man might thank Heaven had he such a gift: almost as we might 
for succeeding here, gentlemen.” In 1913 the copy of the Elegy 
which had been presented to Wolfe by his fiancée, Miss Katherine 
Lowther, was discovered in Paris, and, perhaps needless to add, 
the General’s autograph has been forged in other copies. The 
genuine copy contained comments and marginal notes in Wolfe’s 
handwriting, and was sold for a fabulous sum to an American banker 
a few years ago. Since Thackeray’s bust adorns the Abbey, one 
cannot refrain from quoting some lines from the celebrated novelist’s 
work, ‘‘ The Virginians.” ‘‘ When we first heard of Wolfe’s 
glorious deed, of that army marshalled in darkness and carried 
silently up the midnight river—of those rocks scaled by the intrepid 
leader and his troops—of the defeat of Montcalm on the open plain 
by the sheer valour of his conqueror—we were all intoxicated in 
England by the news.”” And Cowper remarked in one of his letters : 
‘‘ Nothing could express my rapture when Wolfe made the con- 
quest of Quebec,” and in his well-known poem, “ The Task,” 
says :— 
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“*, .. + Wolfe, where’er he fought, 
Put so much of his heart into the act, 
That his example had a magnet’s force, 
And all were swift to follow whom all loved. 
Those suns are set. Oh, rise some other such ! 
Or all that we have left, is empty talk 
Of old achievements, and despair of new.”’ 


With the exception of the cloak on which Wolfe died, and which 
is now exhibited in a glass case in the Record Room of the White 
Tower at the Tower of London, the few relics of the General to be 
found in London repose in the Museum of the Royal United Service 
Institution. Here are preserved the sword worn by Wolfe when he 
fell mortally wounded at the head of the Gloucesters; a leaden 
ball found on the spot where he died and said to be one of the 
several missiles with which he was struck before he fell; and the 
field canteen which he used at Quebec. There is also at the R.U.S.I. 
an interesting old coloured mezzotint engraving of Wolfe’s death, 
as well as the much-discussed sketch of the General drawn by his 
aide-de-camp, Captain Hervey Smith. This drawing passed 
_ through many hands before Hugh Percy, Duke of Northumber- 
' land, presented it to the Institution. Preserved in the Manuscript 
Room of the building is Major Wolfe’s Order Book, the mention 
of which recalls the celebrated ‘‘ Instructions For the z2oth Regiment 
_ (in case the French land), given by Lieutenant-Colonel Wolfe at 
Canterbury,”’ during the invasion scare which spread throughout 
England towards the latter end of the year 1755. These 
“Instructions” were afterwards incorporated with ‘“ General 
_ Wolfe’s Instructions to Young Officers: Also His Orders for a 
Battalion and an Army,” a curious little work of a hundred odd 
pages published in London in 1768, and republished in 1780. The 
Museum also has numerous relics of the world-famous navigator 
Captain Cook who took the channel soundings facing the French 
camp, before the actual occupation of the channel by Saunder’s 
Fleet. 

In the National Portrait Gallery there are some interesting 
portraits of Wolfe. The drawing of him by William, Duke of 
Devonshire, and the tracing by Viscount Dillon of Hervey Smith’s 
sketch are probably unnoticed by the great majority of people who 
patronize the Gallery, though few would be likely to miss the 
pictures of him painted by J. C. S. Schaak and Joseph Highmore. 
It cannot be said for certain whether it was the latter artist who 
really painted what is perhaps the most popular of all Wolfe’s por- 
traits—the three-quarter length full-face study of the young officer 
in the full glory of his scarlet tunic, with his sheathed sword in his 
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hand. Schaak’s picture is almost as popular as that attributed to 
Highmore. In this picture Wolfe is painted in profile and shows 
that he had a receding chin and forehead, although the latter is 
hidden to a certain extent by the hat. But these facial defects, 
if defects they are, are more than counteracted by a pair of wonderful 
eyes and a mass of fiery red hair. Several portraits of Wolfe have 
passed into the hands of private persons, such as that which High- 
more painted of him as an ensign of sixteen, and which Wolfe 
himself gave to the Vicar of Greenwich. Gainsborough painted a 
portrait of Wolfe for Miss Lowther, and another from sketches 
made at Bath in the year preceding the General’s death. This 
latter portrait is now in the possession of the Corporation of Man- 
chester. At Bath Mrs. Wolfe, the General’s mother, adorned the 
facade of her house in Trim Street with casts of military emblems 
at the same time as she decorated the interior with numerous 
portraits and relics of her husband and sons, Edward, the younger 
brother of James, having also been taken from her when only a 
Lieutenant of seventeen years of age. 

Until a few years ago one of the nation’s most treasured heir- 
looms was the celebrated ‘‘ Death of General Wolfe,” in Grosvenor 
House, a masterpiece in its way and one which, despite its historical 
inaccuracies, brought fame to the artist. That such a painting 
should have gone to America is greatly to be regretted. It has 
been reproduced to a very large extent, and‘has even served as an 
ornamentation to the one-time popular china mugs. At a public 
banquet Lord Nelson is said to have asked Benjamin West why he 
had not painted other pictures of a similar nature, to which the 
artist replied that no such other subjects existed, but that perhaps 
Nelson’s intrepidity would one day give him an opportunity. 
Nelson replied, ‘‘ Then I hope I shall die in the next action.” 
This anecdote has found expression in Fred Roe’s “‘ The Toast is 
* Britain,’”’ hung on the line at the Academy a few years ago. 
The hero of Trafalgar when he ran up his famous signal to his 
Fleet undoubtedly had in mind the words used by Wolfe in his 
last general orders to the Army issued on board H.M.S. Sutherland, 
on the 12th of September, 1759 . . . “‘ The officers and men will 
remember what their country expects from them . . . the soldiers 
must be attentive and obedient to their officers, and the officers 
resolute in the execution of their duty.”” The death of Wolfe has 
been a subject transmitted to canvas by several other artists—the 
picture by James Barrie, in the possession of Sir Lees Knowles, 
being considered valuable on account of its historical accuracy. 
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One of the plain-fronted brick mansions at the back of Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, was for a time the town house of the Wolfes, 
and it was here that his father, then Inspector of Marines, greeted 
his son on his coming of age. 

A Wolfe relic of unusual interest is the codicil of the General’s 
Will at Somerset House, written on the eve of the battle of Mont- 
morenci in June, 1759. He left bequests to his mother and to 
certain officer friends. He also desired that Cosway’s portrait of 
Miss Lowther, which he had been in the habit of carrying about his 
person, should be returned to her, but not till it had been set in 
jewels to the amount of five hundred guineas. The portrait in 
question eventually came into the possession of Lord Barnard of 
Raby Castle in the County of Durham. Of Mrs. Wolfe’s property 
it is a happy consolation to know that, after her death a sum of 
three thousand pounds was handed over to the Hibernian School 
for Soldiers’ Sons. From the many interesting letters which 
passed between mother and son during Wolfe’s years of campaign- 
ing, and in the more piping lapses of peace in England, Scotland, 
Ireland and abroad, one gets a splendid insight into the character 
of the man whose thirty odd years were crowded with activity. 
Although a good enough woman in her way, Mrs. Wolfe had a 
taint in her character, perhaps the worst which a mother can possess 
—that of interference in the love affairs of her son. On the memor- 
able 13th of September, 1759, the saddest yet the proudest woman 
in all England should have been the wife of James Wolfe, but, as 
all the world knows, no such woman existed. 

That treasure house of historical relics, the British Museum 
should not be forgotten, for here among the King’s Maps is a large 
coloured plan of the Quebec operations, whilst the portrait of 
Wolfe by C. Gosset and J. Kirk may be seen on the medal struck 
by “‘ The Society for the Promotion of Arts and Commerce ”’ in 
commemoration of his victory. Copies of various extraordinary 
works and pamphlets * relating to the idolized hero of the day are 
still preserved in the Library, including two of the twenty copies 
printed of Israel Mauduit’s “‘An Apology for the Life and 


® See ‘‘A Dialogue Betwixt General Wolfe, And The Marquis Montcalm, 
In The Elysian Fields.”” Sold at Coventry and at the Oxford Theatre, Pater- 
noster Row, London, 1759, 20 pages. ‘‘ The Life of General James Wolfe, The 
Conqueror of Canada: Or, The Elogium of that Renowned Hero, Attempted 
according to the Rules of Eloquence. With a Monumental Inscription, Latin 
and English, To perpetuate his Memory.”” By Jxxx Pxxxxxx, A.M., 24 pages. 
London, 1760. ‘“‘ Dialogues In The Shades between General Wolfe, General 
Montgomery, David Hume, George Grenville, and Charles Townshend,’’ London, 
1777, 120 pages. 
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Actions of General Wolfe,” a polemical pamphlet distributed in 
1765. 
Within a few miles of London the pretty little Kentish village 
of Westerham claims the interest of all real patriots, for, 
“* Here first was Wolfe with martial ardour fired, 

Here first with glory’s brightest flame inspired ; 

This spot so sacred will for ever claim 

A proud alliance with its hero’s name.” 
These lines may be read around the base of a column, surmounted 
by an urn, in the garden of Squerryes Court, on the spot where 
James Wolfe was handed his first Commission. This was the 
home of his playmate, George Warde, who in due course became a 
Lieutenant-General. Among the many treasures still preserved 
in this house are the original Commissions of both Wolfe and his 
father, the quick promotion of the former being almost unparalleled 
in the annals of the British Army. Bad sailor as he was this delicate 
youth was gazetted to his father’s regiment of Marines, but never 
joined the corps. When only fifteen years of age, it was Ensign 
Wolfe who proudly carried the colour of the Twelfth Foot, now the 
Suffolk Regiment, at the review held by the King at Blackheath 
before the departure of Lord Stair’s Army to Flanders. For his 
conduct at Dettingen he was promoted adjutant of the Regiment 
with the rank of Lieutenant. His desire for a company in the 
Guards was not gratified, but at seventeen he obtained one in 
the Fourth Foot, now the King’s Own Royal Regiment (Lancaster). 
His Commission as Major in the Twentieth Foot was actually signed 
a few months following his twenty-second birthday. Ina year’s time 
—he was commanding this Regiment, now the Lancashire Fusiliers, 
and did not relinquish his Lieutenant-Colonelcy till he was thirty 
when he was appointed the first Colonel of the newly raised Sixty- 
Seventh Foot, now the Second Hampshire Regiment. In January, 
1758, Pitt countersigned his Commission as Brigadier-General. 
Wolfe never reached his thirty-third birthday, but in the first 
month of the year in which he died, he attained the rank of Major- 
General. In the vicinity of Squerryes stands the Vicarage where 
on the 2nd of January, 1727, James Wolfe first saw the light of day. 
A few years ago the centenary of Napoleon’s death was a subject 
of endless notice and discussion in this country, and it is hoped that 
the bi-centenary of the birth of one of our own great military com- 
manders will be treated equally as lavishly, and under the somewhat 
different circumstances receive the due appreciation that such an 
occasion demands. Hero worship is not altogether dead, and it is 
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encouraging to know that a ‘‘ Wolfe Society ” is actually in existence 
and that our future King presided at its last annual dinner. Wolfe’s 
love of verse would seem to have been the signal for his many 
admirers to honour him in poetry, for shortly after his death, and 
long before King George’s Government had decided to com- 
memorate his greatness in Westminster Abbey, a simple marble 
tablet bearing these lines was placed in the Parish Church of St 
Mary, Westerham, where he was baptized : 
** While George in sorrow bows his laurell’d head, 

And bids the artist grace the soldier dead ; 

We raise no sculptur’d trophy to thy name, 

Brave youth ! the fairest in the list of fame 

Proud of thy birth, we boast th’ auspicious year, 

Struck with thy fall we shed a general tear ; 


With humble grief inscribe one artless stone, 
And from our matchless honours date our own 


1. Decus 1. Nostrum.”’ 


Included in the illustrations of Edward Vickerson’s brochure, 
“The Birthplace of Wolfe: Westerham and Its Associations,” 
published ten years ago, is a photograph of the stained glass windows 
unveiled to Wolfe’s memory in this Church in 1909, the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of his death, rather a noteworthy year, for 
two biographies of the General leapt into print which, with those 
works already devoted solely to Wolfe’s career, substantially swelled 
the bibliography.* In the vestry of the Church hangs Houston’s 
engraving of Wolfe’s portrait. It is not a matter of surprise that 
the local guide compiled by Gibson Thompson over twenty years 
ago should bear the appropriate title of ‘‘ Wolfe-Land ” for, apart 
from the happy associations to which reference has already been 
made, a tavern signboard enlightens the thirsty traveller as to the 
identity of the village hero. ‘The most prominent feature of Wester- 
ham is the late Derwent Wood’s spirited statue of Wolfe standing 
out against the skyline in the centre of the village green, a scheme 
proposed by the late Earl Roberts. A hill near by should be 
mounted to obtain a good view of “‘ Spiers, ’’ a gabled mansion to 
which less than a month after his birth James was taken to live. 
It is now known as Quebec House, and like Squerryes Court, contains 
many relics of Wolfe and his essentially military family. 

® See ‘“‘The Life of Major-General James Wolfe. Founded on Original 
Documents and Illustrated by His Correspondence,’”’ by Robert Wright, London, 
1864. ‘* Wolfe,’ by A. G. Bradley: ‘‘ English Men of Action,’’ London, 1895. 
as The Life and Letters of James Wolfe, ”* by Beckles Willson. London, 1909. 
‘* General Wolfe,”’ by Edward Salmon; ‘‘ Makers of National History,” London, 


1909. “* Wolfe, the Hero of Quebec,” by William Wood. Toronto, 1912. 
Republished in 1920 as ‘“‘ The Winning of Canada: A Chronicle of Wolfe.” 
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A curious link with Wolfe’s final campaign may be found some 
four miles outside Westerham, at a place called Riverhead, notable 
as the birthplace of Jeffrey Amherst, the future Field-Marshal, and 
Governor-General of North America. The successful termination 
of the campaign following the conquest of Quebec was due in great 
part to the brilliant services rendered by this gallant officer. A 
Field-Marshal who figured more prominently in Wolfe’s affairs 
was the Marquess Townshend, one of the Brigadiers who served 
under him at Quebec. The strained relations between this elderly 
commander and his youthful superior is a matter that somewhat 
mars the glamour of the story of those operations. The late General 
Townshend, however, has, from his point of view, ably defended 
the conduct of his ancestor in a work * that is well worth the atten- 
tion of students of this period in our military history. 

Since the whole of Wolfe’s service was with the infantry, it is 
rather curious that his memory should be perpetuated by a cavalry 
regiment, for the skull and crossbones which still serves as the 
regimental badge of the 17th Lancers (Duke of Cambridge’s Own) 
was adopted at the suggestion of Colonel Hale, the officer who 
brought home the despatches announcing Wolfe’s victory and who 
desired that the newly raised regiment of dragoons which he was 
appointed to command should be associated with the memory of 
his old comrade in arms. Colonel Hale was a fine type of the old 
Regular officer and is remembered for his prompt and soldierlike 
refusal to accept the suggestion of his own portrait being included 
in the painting by West of Wolfe’s death. He commanded the 
Loyal Regiment (North Lancashire) in the fight on the plains, which 
shared with the East Yorkshire Regiment, until a few years ago, a 
distinction in its dress in commemoration of Wolfe, a black border 
to the lace of the officers’ tunics and a thread of the same colour 
in the shoulder cords. Emblazoned on the colours of these two 
Regiments and also on those of the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry, the Gloucestershire, the Royal Sussex and the 
Northamptonshire Regiments is the battle honour “‘ Quebec, 1759.” 
The honour is also borne on the appointments of a regiment which 
does not carry colours, the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

Considering the measure of his fame, it is a source of wonder 
that the remains of the illustrious James Wolfe should lie in an 
obscure little church on the outskirts of London. Here in the 


® “The Military Life of Field-Marshal George First Marquess Townshend, 
1724-1807," by Lieutenant-Colonel C. V. F. Townshend, CB. D.S.O., Royal 
Fusiliers. London, rgor. 
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parish Church of St. Alfege at Greenwich, the body of the hero 
of Quebec, after lying in state in his mother’s house at Blackheath, 
was interred by his father’s side in the family vault. It seems 
almost incredible, but it was not until a century and a half had 
elapsed that it was thought necessary to erect the small brass tablet 
which now tells the visitor that below is the resting place of one 
whose death, in the words of Burke, ‘‘ was indeed grievous to his 
country, but to himself the most happy that can be imagined, and 
the most to be envied by all those who have a true relish for military 
glory.” 


SOME NOTES ON THE TRANSPORT SERVICES 
OF THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


By Brevet Lieut.-CoLoneL G. E. Bapcockx, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
R.A.S.C. 


I PROPOSE in the following pages to endeavour briefly to recount 
something of the four main types of transport of the Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force from March, 1916, when our line extended 
along the Eastern Bank of the Suez Canal, to October, 1918, when 
we occupied Aleppo. 

In those two years and a half we had a liberal experience of 
diverse conditions—the sand of Sinai—the plains of Palestine—the 
rugged mountains of Judza—whilst climatic conditions, as Field- 
Marshal Lord Allenby has recorded, included extremes of heat 
and cold, drought and torrential rain. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that when we arrived in Egypt 
from Gallipoli in January, 1916, we had to tackle the problem of 
transport from the very beginnings; but there are advantages 
sometimes in starting from nothing, and, as I will proceed to show, 
we ** handled ”’ in the next two and a half years over 70,000 camels— 
170,000 camel drivers—8,o00 donkeys and close on 4,000 4-wheeled 
motor vehicles. 

Broadly speaking our operations in the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force may be said to have consisted of three phases. 

(1) The advance in August, 1916, from the Canal, across Sinai, 
to the line south of Gaza and Beersheba in the spring of 1917. 

(2) The Gaza-Beersheba operations, under Lord Allenby, in 
the autumn of 1917 culminating in the fall of Jerusalem in December 
and our subsequent advance eastward to Jericho in the early spring 
of 1918. ; 

(3) The final advance in September and October, 1918—when 
portions of our force covered in thirty-six days a distance from just 
north of Jaffa to north of Aleppo, a road mileage almost equivalent 
to the distance by rail from London to Aberdeen. 

Our transport was of four main types: (1) G.S. wagons and 
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limbered G.S. wagons; (2) camels; (3) donkeys ; and (4) mechanical 
vehicles. 

I will deal briefly with the various forms of transport in the order 
given above. 

(1) G.S. wagons and limbered G.S. wagons were with us, as in 
most other theatres of war, the vehicles employed respectively with 
the divisional train and the first line transport. In Sinai it was 
found necessary to fit sand tyres to prevent the wheels from sinking 


too deeply into the sand ; it was also discovered ‘that.empty jam >: 


tins had a value; we used to fix them on tothe hubs. in order. . 


to lessen the ingress of sand on to the bearing surface o£ axlé ans: -: ee 


and pipe-boxes.* 

In the early days of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force our H.T. 
drivers were all British, later, in 1917 and 1918, they were almost 
entirely replaced by Egyptians, who did their work surprisingly well. 
Naturally there were difficulties, such as the question of language, 
but here the Egyptian Army authorities in Cairo came to our aid 
and loaned us the services of Egyptian Army officers who acted as 
interpreters. Another problem was the fact that we could only 
“enlist” our Egyptian drivers for periods of six months, conse- 
quently every six months we had a more or less complete “ turn 
over ;”? however, this trouble was also lessened before the end of 
the war by our getting a good number of Egyptian Army conscripts. 
en the “‘ cease fire ’? went, we had 3,600 of the latter and 5,700 
of the former serving with divisional trains and other H.T. 
formations. 

(2) There is no other recorded instance, so far as I know, in 
military history where a larger number of camels was employed 
over so long a period as with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force 
in the Great War. 

As has already been stated in this article, there passed through 
our hands some 79,000 camels in these two and a half years. They 
came from nearly every known part of the camel world—from the 
Delta of Egypt down to Somaliland in the south—from India—from 
Algeria—from Syria.f 

Naturally, so far as it was possible, we worked our camels in 
companies (1,200 strong), each company composed of the one type 


_ © Our G.S. wagons in divisional trains were almost universally driven “ long 
reins” and not “ ride and drive.” 
t It may be of interest to record that we had 18,000 camels from the Delta 
ypt; 3,000 from Middle Egypt; 9,000 from Upper Egypt; 7,000 from 
; §,000 from Algeria; 1,200 from Syria; 6,500 from the Sudan 
(Kordofan, Western Sudan, Red Sea Province) ; and 3,000 from India. 


_camels. |, . 
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of camel. Originally, we had 2,000 camels in each company, but 
experience taught us that 1,200 was quite enough for an officer to 
command and handle. 

The British personnel in each company consisted of a captain or 
a major in command, an adjutant, a quarter-master and six section 
officers, and nine warrant and non-commissioned officers. The 
Egyptian personnel totalled 708, one driver being in charge of two 


AS swith bac:Egyptian H.T. drivers, so too here arose the diffi- 


ct “oulties .of language and a half-yearly turn-over of personnel. ‘The 
: 3 iGest .6f these. difficulties was in part overcome by the fact that we 


owe elves 


had sixteen temporary officers in the Camel Transport Corps, who 
in ordinary times were Egyptian Government officials and eighty- 
seven others who were business men resident in Egypt; but the 
second difficulty was with us to the end and accounts for the fact 
that 170,000 men passed through the Corps during the course of 
the campaign. 

These Egyptians were divided into various categories—such as 
bash raises (senior non-commissioned officers ); raises (junior non- — 
commissioned officers); drivers; medical officers; medical 
orderlies ; native batmen ; veterinary orderlies ; sanitary personnel , 
saddlers ; clippers (these were in truth artists at their trade) ; 
storemen ; and nobatchis (guards for day and night—the story goes 
that only one of these people was ever found awake, and he 
was charged with stealing money from his fellow nobatchis as they 
slept—and of course was convicted). 

The clothing of this varied personnel was no easy task, for if 
they were given putties they wore them as a head-dress ; if they were 
given garments with buttons they left all the more important buttons 
undone ; and if they were given two shirts, they always wore both 
at the same time and then outside their breeches ; and as for boots 
—why, they sold them. The actual scale of clothing and equipment 
with which they were supplied consisted of eighteen separate and 
distinct items, so they had scope for originality. 

But to return to the camel—we used to work our heavy burden 
camels with a useful load of 320-350 Ibs.—the saddle weighed 
85 Ibs. ; the light burden camels (such as the Somali) carried 200- 
240 lbs. plus the saddle. 

The forage ration was 10 Ibs. grain, 12 lbs. haystuffs and 14 ozs. 
salt. Grain was either millet (durra), beans, or barley (barley unless 
crushed was unsatisfactory). 

- It is a popular fallacy that a camel can go without drinking for a 
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week. ‘They can be, and were, trained to go without water for three 
days, but no camel should be asked to go longer, except in urgent 
military necessity. 

Sound stable management, by which I mean regularity and 
thoroughness in watering, feeding and grooming was our sheet 
anchor. 

The camel is a delicate animal—it is extraordinary what ailments 
he can get. Mange, which invariably left its victim debilitated like 
a human being after influenza ; surra * ; colic ; fly-blown ears, which 
are apt to spread to the brain in the form of an abscess; saddle- 
galls ; lameness ; heat-stroke (in the Jordan Valley, our camels 
were rugged with one rug during the heat of the day). 

During the course of the operations in 1917 we employed 30,000 
camels either as first line pack transport or for convoys (water, 
ammunition, rations, etc.), and a year later, some 20,000 camels 
were similarly employed in the final advance. 

Our total camel casualties came to 1,560 killed in action, and 
5,400 that died (our heaviest losses under this last category were 
from November, 1917, to February, 1918, when, for days on end, 
we had violent storms of cold rain and the camels had to work on 
mobile rations for a long period—we lost 2,800 in these three 
months).f 

(3) Of our donkey transport I need say but little. In the 
autumn of 1917 it became evident that we should require donkeys 
for pack transport in the mountains of Judza. We began, there- 
fore, to collect donkeys and before we had finished we had some 
8,000, organized into four companies of 2,000 each. They carried 
rations, ammunition, entrenching tools, water, stones for road- 
making, and so forth. 

The supervising personnel were British, and the driver personnel 
Egyptian. One driver had charge of three donkeys, but not 
infrequently the donkeys had charge of the drivers. 

Our chief trouble with the donkeys was the shoeing of them— 
neither they, nor their ancestors, had ever been shod and they 
resented bitterly being thus treated. But it had to be, for their 
feet would otherwise have gone to pieces in those rough stony hills. 
All the shoeing had to be done cold. 

(4) The use on an appreciable scale of mechanical transport 
in the Egyptian Expeditionary Force may, for all practical purposes, 

® This disease decimated the Turkish camels ; they lost over 40,000 I believe 
from this cause alone. 


t In an appendix at the end of this article will be found a list of the equipment 
for a camel transport company. 
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be said to have begun in the autumn of 1917 and was coincident 
with the Beersheba operations, for it was not until then that we 
“ struck ”’ even so-called roads. 

In general our mechanical transport consisted of: (a) lorry 
companies ; (5) Ford van companies ; (c) motor ambulance units ; 
(d) caterpillar tractor companies with heavy artillery as well as two 
companies (24 tractors each) for supply work; (e) motor cycles ; 
(f) motor boat company ; and (g) armoured car units. 

Of actual mechanical transport vehicles we had in November, 
1918, in round figures: 1,700 lorries of 27 different types; 2,100 
cars, vans and ambulances, of 51 different types; 1,500 motor 
cycles of 9 different types ; 288 caterpillar tractors, all of one type ; 
and 186 tractor trucks of 2 types. 

All our supplies of spare parts came to us from England, though 
in the initial stage spares for Holt tractors, for example, had first 
to come from the United States of America. On an average the 
delivery of supplies from England took four months from the date 
of ordering, so anticipations of requirements had to be made some- 
what in advance. And as requirements largely depended on the 
tactical situation, and plans of operations could not very well be 
disclosed four months in advance, it was difficult at times accurately 
to foresee them. Again, in different parts of Palestine climatic 
conditions gave rise to further troubles ; round Gaza, for example, 
the heat caused wheels to shrink, whilst the hilly country and bad 
road surface round Jerusalem played havoc with tyres. The run 
from Beersheba via Hebron to Jerusalem and back (112 miles) 
not infrequently resulted in a set of solid tyres being completely 
destroyed. 

The enemy’s submarines also added to our difficulties. On 
three occasions at least they made a good haul, one of them being 
H.M.T. Camerata, on which there were 687 cases of M.T. spares— 
worth approximately £60,000, but some of these were ultimately 
salved and made serviceable. 

Our base M.T. stores depét was at Alexandria. The stores 
were divided up into sections each make of vehicle having its own, 
and, in addition, there were other sections for tyres and accessories. 
We adopted the card system of accounting. 

Four officers, 41 warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men and 14 civilians “‘ ran ” these stores. 

We had also an advanced M.T. depét up in Palestine—situated 
at Ludd. 

Our lorry companies, of course, had the brunt of the work to 
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do ; they did yeoman service in the 1917 operations and carried on 
the good work all through the spring and summer of 1918 with 
never a day’s rest till the climax was reached in September and 
October in the advance, already mentioned, which culminated north 
of Aleppo. Runs of 100 miles in the day were then of common 
occurrence, and for days on end M.T. personnel practically never 
had any rest. It was well that there was no breakdown, for there 
was nothing in the country through which the cavalry passed on 
which they could have subsisted for long. 

The roads in Palestine, except for short stretches here and 
there (I except the Beirut-Damascus road), were, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, “‘ damnable ”—I am here referring, of course, to the 
country we traversed in September and October, 1918 ; the German 
lorries which had previously been running on them were all “‘ shod ”’ 
with steel-tyres and they did not improve the road surface. Our 
tyre-presses, mounted on lorries, worked day and night to try and 
keep pace with the unending stream of damaged tyres which kept 
flowing in. For a day or two they were located at Semakh at the 
southern end of the Sea of Galilee, but a particularly virulent kind 
of mosquito which lived there worked havoc among the men, about 
fifty per cent. of our tyre press personnel succumbing in two days 
to a malaria. When the rains began in November the road round 
Homs and Hama was virtually impossible for lorries, so we had some 
converted especially for running on the railway line and found that 
one lorry with 3 tons on board could haul 3 ten-ton loaded trucks 
as well ; by this means we got 135 tons of supplies along daily. We 
converted Albion lorries, for their tracks fitted the railway gauge. 
Flanges were bolted on from the inside of the wheels and a rear 
axle was substituted for the standard front axle. 

In conclusion, I should like to refer shortly to 3 M.T. units, 
each of which was in its way somewhat unique. First of these was 
the motor-boat company, which was used for work at the beaches 
on Gallipoli and at Imbros and Mudros ; later on it was employed 
on the Canal, and, later still, on the Dead Sea and the Sea of 
Galilee. It was not exactly an easy matter to move a motor boat 
40 feet long, which, mounted on its transport wagon, weighed 21 
tons and stood 16 feet from the ground, along many miles of steep 
mountain road, with numerous hair-pin bends, hauled by two 
caterpillar tractors ; but that was what the journey from Jerusalem 
to the Dead Sea involved, and later, in the case of two other boats, 
back from the Dead Sea to Jerusalem and thence to Haifa and the 
Sea of Galilee. 
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We had in all 36 motor boats in which 17 different makes of 
engine were installed. 

The second M.T. unit to which I should like to refer, is the 
Ford van supply column that was employed in the western desert 
of Egypt. ‘To any one who has not traversed the Dakla and Baharia 
District, it is difficult to convey an adequate idea of the nature of the 
country to be traversed. Generally speaking the ground is of 
volcanic origin and is covered with an abundance of sharp flint 
stones and boulders, varied, periodically, with patches of soft sand. 
It is a bad country for tyres and on one trip our M.T. column had 
twenty-three punctures in less than three miles. 

Later on, we also ran similar columns from Matruh across 200 
miles of the Libyan Desert to Siwa to supply light car patrols 
stationed there with rations and petrol. The convoy usually con- 
sisted of 25 cars and took four days on the trip (two out and two in). 
Its average speed was twelve miles an hour, and the load carried 
per car 600 Ibs., excluding the driver. Our chief trouble was the 
evaporation of water from the radiators. The petrol consumption 
averaged 12 to 14 miles per gallon. 

Finally must be mentioned the armoured cars * employed in 
Arabia. ‘These units cooperated with the Hedjaz Army and worked 
up from Wejh on the Red Sea through Akaba to Mann, thence 
northward to Damascus. In 1918 this unit had 4 Rolls Royce 
- armoured cars, 5 tenders and 6 box-Fords. 

From Akaba to the Nagb the country is desert; near Nadana 
there are some extraordinary mud-flats over which cars could travel 
at a very fast speed. In other parts the country is mountainous 
and barren, with deep wadis full of soft sand. Near Asrak there 
are lava fields covered with large black stones. 


® An armoured car carried: 1 officer; 2 gunners and 2 drivers; 20 boxes 
of ammunition ; 1: box of bombs; machine-gun spares; 1 12-gallon antasse 
(drinking water) ; 2 2-gallon water cans ; 2 2-gallon oil cans ; 2 or 3 cases of petrol ; 
and 2 or 3 boxes of gold (used to pay the Arabs). 
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APPENDIX 


EQUIPMENT ON COMPANY ESTABLISHMENT OF 1,200 BURDEN AND 30 RIDING 


CAMELS 


Article. 


Camel rugs . 

Camel hobbles 

Cacolets—lying 

Cacolets—sitting ‘ 

Saddles, complete with 
pads 


Straps—breast 
Head collars .. 


Girths 

Loading ropes (pairs) 
Muzzles si 

Fibre nets (pairs) .. 
Protectors for pads .. 
Shearse—camel “a 
Riding camel saddles 
Sand bags... = 
Sacka—s5 bushel ei 


Cordage-hawser 
(Fathoms) 


Average monthly 
wastage. 


Remarks. 


Perpetual repairs necessary. 


Much depends on weather. 
Average life of a pad is 
three months. 


50 would often go in a day. 


If made of fibre. 
If made of manilla. 


Rarely used. 
Depends on nature of 
ground. 


Used for carrying two days’ 
reserve forage on mobile 
scale. 

Split and used in place of 
nose bags. 


THE ROMAN ARMY IN BRITAIN® 
(With Map) 


By Captain J. S. Barnes, R.E. 


THE above title has been chosen deliberately in the hope that it 
may suggest our own expression ‘“‘ The Army in India”; for there 
are many points of resemblance both in organization and in the task 
confronted. 

The Native regiments of the Roman Army were known as 
Auxiliaries and it is important at the start to get rid of the prevalent 
idea that they were raw and ill-disciplined levies. They were 
similar units to those of our own Indian Army, as highly trained, 
with as fine traditions and equally proud of them. They were 
raised, mainly voluntarily, from the frontier tribes, but on formation 
a regiment was sent permanently to another province. At first 
there was a regular flow of recruits and time-expired drafts between 
a unit and its home country, but after a time service became largely 
a father-to-son affair and most of the men were enlisted from among 
the “ children of the camp,” and in their old age settled down on 
their bounties in the little villages which grew up under the cover of 
their own barracks. 

Twenty-six cohorts were raised in Britain and several of them 
won the right to bear the title ‘* Invincible.” 

A cohort was not unlike a battalion, though generally slightly 
smaller. It was commanded by a tribune and normally comprised 
six centuries. ‘These had about 100 men each, under a centurion 
and two subalterns, and so were much like our old single companies. 
There were also double companies, two centuries forming a maniple. 
In an auxiliary cohort the commanding officer and his staff were 
seconded from a Roman unit, but the century officers were promoted 
from the ranks of their own regiment (as was usually also the case 

* In the preparation of this article the author has consulted Haverfield and 
Macdonald’s ‘‘ Roman Occupation of Britain ;’’ Collingwood’s ‘‘ Roman Britain ;”’ 


Ward’s ‘‘Romano-British Buildings and Earthworks ;” Bruce’s ‘‘ Handbook to 
the Roman Wall ;”” Ordnance Survey ‘‘Map of Roman Britain.” 
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in a Roman century) and were thus of the same type as our own 
Indian officers. 

In some auxiliary corps the weapons carried were those naturally 
used by the tribes from amongst whom the regiment had been raised, 
but in most cases the standard Roman equipment was carried : short 
swords, shields and javelins. The latter were short throwing spears, 
which were discharged in volleys just before coming to close contact 
with the enemy, a combination of fire and shock tactics being thus 
obtained at the best possible moment. 

The Roman system differed widely from our own in one respect. 
Units were not moved on every few years from one station to another 
but stayed in one place, often for centuries. This was due to the 
fact that the Roman dislike of a “‘ standing army in peace time ” was 
carried so far that in Italy and the nearer provinces there were no 
troops at all except the Emperor’s personal Guards, internal security 
being entirely a civil matter ; and even in a frontier province like 
Britain the civil and military districts were kept quite distinct and 
the troops were confined to the latter. Our reliefs are essential so 
that each unit may get its fair share of home and foreign service, but 
in the Roman Army there was no home service. A result of this was 
a certain flexibility in the size of units, for it was not necessary, as 
with us, to have ‘“‘ reach-me-down ” barracks to accommodate any 
unit which happened to come along. In some cases, therefore, 
auxiliary cohorts had ten centuries instead of six and occasionally 
cavalry and infantry were combined in one unit. 

A legion consisted, strictly speaking, of about 6,000 men, ten 
cohorts of Roman infantry, but in a field army it may be thought of 
as a division ; for, besides a regiment (ala) of divisional cavalry and 
artillery, engineers and supply and transport units, it had attached 
to it at least an equal number of auxiliary cohorts. These differed 
chiefly from the legionaries in being light infantry, carrying less 
defensive armour than the heavily armed Romans. The artillery 
was armed with balkste and catapults. The former fired large 
arrows and lances on the principle of the crossbow, and the latter 
could throw 100 Ib. stones a distance, it is said, of more than a quarter 
of a mile. They were fired as from a sling, the propelling force 
being given by two sets of twisted ropes, and many of them have 

found near the sites of batteries. 

For the defence of a frontier it was usual to garrison the actual 
border only with auxiliaries. The Roman legionaries were held 
Concentrated in rear, ready for counter-attack or for forming the 
Nuclei of punitive expeditionary forces. 
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THE CLAUDIAN INVASION 


The Roman occupation of Britain began in A.D. 43 in spite of 
the popular impression that it dated from a century earlier. 

‘55 B.c. Czesar’s Invasion of Britain” is how most of the 
history books begin, but the 8,000 men who landed with Cesar 
at that date never got beyond the coast. ‘They only remained in 
the country for three weeks and they were within measurable 
distance of never getting away at all. In the following year, with 
thrice the force, Cesar penetrated north of the Thames, but with- 
drew his troops to Gaul in September. These two campaigns were 
only reconnaissances which for various reasons were not followed up, 
and for a hundred years Britain was left undisturbed. 

In A.D. 43 four legions, with their full complement of auxiliaries, 
sailed from Boulogne under the command of Aulus Plautius and 
landed unmolested at Richborough, Dover and Lympne. Some 
opposition was met with on the Medway, where the future Emperor 
Vespasian, commanding the II Legion, distinguished himself in 
forcing the passage of the river at Rochester ; but, on the whole, the 
invading Army was too strong for the enemy to be able to undertake 
anything more than guerilla warfare, and it was thus able to push its 
way rapidly along the north coast of Kent without any serious check 
until the line of the Thames was reached. Here the advanced 
guard, having crossed the river, was heavily attacked whilst entangled 
in marshy ground and had to withdraw to the southern bank with 
heavy losses, The attack could probably have been renewed 
immediately, but a political halt was called to allow of the arrival of 
the Emperor Claudius himself with a detachment of the Imperial 
Guard and a part of the VIII Legion. The Emperor was thus 
enabled to win a victory in person and, advancing north-east, to 
occupy the important British town of Colchester; after which he 
and his Guards returned to enjoy a Triumph in Rome. 

The campaign had thus opened very successfully. In a few 
weeks complete control had been obtained of the Thames estuary. 
Quays were constructed at the crossing at Tower Hill, facilitating 
easy sea communication with the Continent. Watling Street 
quickly connected the same place with the Channel ports. Thus 
London began. Here, astride the one important waterway of the 
country the Romans were in a position to continue their advance in 
any direction from an admirable base. 

They moved fan-wise in three Armies. One legion on the right, 
the IX Hispana, moved north and by a.D. 47, with its headquarters 
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at Lincoln, had secured the line of the Trent and was on the fringe 
of the Peak district with its communications along a road built from 
Colchester past Cambridge and Peterborough. Two legions in the 
centre, the XX Valeria Victrix and the XIV Gemina, had in the 
same period overrun the Midlands, and were actively engaged on 
the borders of Northern and Central Wales with their headquarters 
at Chester and Wroxeter respectively, whither Watling Street had 
been continued. The remaining legion, the II Augusta, had first 
cleared the country south of the Thames, meeting with a good deal 
of opposition in Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, and was now, 
its headquarters at Newport, meeting a determined resistance in 
South Wales from a chieftain known as Caractacus. It had built 
a road from London, crossing the Thames at Staines and dividing 
at and beyond Silchester (a) to Winchester and Southampton, 
(5) to Bath and Exeter, and (c) to Cirencester, Gloucester and New- 
port. Lateral communication between the three Armies was given 
by the Foss Way running from Cirencester through Leicester to 
Lincoln. 

In these four years the Romans had conquered the whole of the 
south-eastern half of the country. The opposition had not been 
negligible, and in an unknown country, hitherto entirely devoid of 
roads, their progress can be said to have been entirely satisfactory. 


Crvit AND MILITARY DISTRICTS 


A line drawn from York through Derby, Chester and Newport 
to Exeter divides Britain into two distinct parts. In the south and 
east there is rolling country presenting few military obstacles. There 
were, of course, more extensive marshes in Roman times than now, 
but they were easy to skirt. The country was also more thickly 
wooded, but the influence of this has been exaggerated by some 
historians and it is clear that the forests had little or no strategic 
effect. To the north and west, however, the country is difficult. 
It is nowhere impassable, but the steep hills and many narrow 
valleys so cut it up as to offer considerable tactical obstacles. 

The south-eastern section again is good corn-growing land, 
maintaining quite a large agricultural population, which at the time 
under review was similar both in race and language to the peoples 
on the opposite side of the Channel and equally suited, therefore, 
to the reception of Latin civilization: but the uplands could only 
support scattered shepherd tribes who were mostly of an older race. 

The immediate causes of the Roman invasion were troubles in 
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Britain on the death of Cymbeline in A.D. 42, which threatened to 
interfere with the considerable trade which by then was carried on 
between Britain and Gaul; these, coming at a time when the 
Emperor Claudius, who was looked on at Rome as somewhat of a 
buffoon, wished to do something striking to improve his reputation. 
Good corn-land was, however, at that time the factor which made a 
country regarded as desirable territory. 

These considerations all go to explain the fact that it was south 
and east of the line mentioned above that the civil province of 
Britain was eventually to be found. There were no troops here, 
while in the country beyond there were no civil stations, only that 
garrison army which had to defend the Pax Romana from outside 
aggression. 

So in the four years already reviewed the Romans had, as it were, 
reached the Indus ; and for them the country beyond was in literal 
fact their North-West Frontier Provinces, with their own frontier 
problem. ‘The campaigns of the next forty years were strategically, 
therefore, an active defence rather than an offensive. 


THE CONQUEST OF WALES 


The first really stubborn opposition to the invaders was offered 
by the Welsh, whose country took thirty years to conquer, while 
three or four had sufficed for the South and the Midlands. Here 
the frontier problem had only one solution: the small size of the 
country demanded its occupation to the coast. To explain how 
this was carried out it is only necessary to refer to the sketch-map, 
and to say that the policy was the same as we have now adopted in 
Waziristan. From bases at Chester, Wroxeter and Caerleon-on-Usk 
roads were pushed forward and defended by forts, and although at 
times the Romans lost heavily from sudden attacks on single regi- 
ments, they were in the end able to isolate and wear down any 
tribes which still resisted. It is interesting to note that the con- 
quest of Wales by Edward I was carried out on almost exactly 
similar lines and that the Romans, as he did, had to put on the 
finishing touches by sending a fleet to occupy Anglesey and so cut 
off supplies from the defenders in the country round Snowdon, 
who held out longest. In each case, too, it is remarkable how quickly 
the country settled down after such a keen struggle, the people going 
on in their own way and ignoring the existence of the invaders. 
After the complete subjugation of the country in 78 the Romans 
had no further trouble, and were very soon able to withdraw the 
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garrisons from the majority of their forts, only re-occupying some of 
the coastal ones in the fourth century to keep out what were called 
“‘ immigrants ” from Ireland. 


Tue REVOLT OF THE ICENI 


The Welsh campaigns might, however, have terminated nearly 
twenty years earlier had it not been for the very serious reverse 
which the Romans suffered in the year 61. 

The Iceni, who lived in Norfolk and Suffolk, had only been 
partially pacified. They lay on the right of the Roman communica- 
tions, but were practically cut off from the rest of Britain ; for there 
was only a narrow gap between the Essex marshes and those which 
stretched south from the Wash to Cambridge, and to cover this 
a Colonia or settlement of ex-Service men had been planted at 
Colchester, where there was also a regular garrison. 

In 61 the King of the Iceni died, and some local trouble arose, 
in consequence of which his widow, Boadicea, was scourged by order 
of some Roman official, her property confiscated and her two 
daughters violated. Not unnaturally she called upon her people to 
rebel, and she was followed by the whole of East Anglia. Having 
dealt with the local garrison, she swept down on Colchester and over- 
whelmed and destroyed it. The IX Legion rushed south from 
Lincoln in an attempt to relieve the Colony, but was surrounded on 
the edge of the Fens and almost completely annihilated, only the 
Legion commander and the mounted troops escaping. 

Suetonius Paulinus, the Governor, had the Field Army with him 
in North Wales. ‘The rest of the troops were scattered in forts along 
the frontier. The rebels were within a few miles of London, whence 
all lines of communication radiated. There were the makings of a 
first-class disaster. 

But Suetonius acted with great promptitude. He collected all 
the troops readily available, the XIV Legion and part of the XX, 
about 20,000 men in all, and, hurrying on ahead with his cavalry, 
himself reached London before the insurgents. But he was not 
strong enough to defend it, and had also to leave St. Albans to its 
fate while he fell back along Watling Street on to his main body 
and awaited the enemy on ground of his own choosing. Here, with 
a large force of highly trained troops fighting literally for their lives, 
the issue was not long in doubt, and Boadicea’s forces were com- 
pletely crushed. But things were still serious enough. Seventy 
to eighty thousand Romans and Romanized provincials had been 
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massacred and the three largest towns in the country completely 
destroyed. Partly, probably, in panic, Suetonius took a terrible 
revenge on the Iceni. They were almost wiped out, and their country 
had scarcely recovered even by the end of the Roman occupation 
of Britain. 

When the news reached Rome, public opinion was shocked 
not only by the magnitude of the disaster, but also by the origin 
of the rising and the severity of the reprisals, and Suetonius was 
recalled. 

No active operations were undertaken for the next few years, 
partly because of the inert character of the new Governor, and also 
because of lack of troops. The IX Legion was only slowly reformed 
and, in 69, the XIV was withdrawn for service elsewhere. 


AGRICOLA 


But when Nero was succeeded by Vespasian, the old com- 
mander in Britain of the II Legion, Augusta, a forward policy was 
again adopted throughout the Empire. A fresh legion, the II, 
Adjutrix, was sent here, and in 71 an advance was begun into the 
northern hill-country, where in four years of very hard fighting the 
Brigantes were overcome and possession taken of the greater part 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire. Hard on this came the final campaign 
in Wales, which was on the verge of completion in 78 when Britain 
received her greatest Roman Governor, Julius Agricola. 

Agricola left his mark on the country as much by his civil rule 
as by his conquests, though the latter have been more recorded. He 
was an excellent administrator, and it was under his sympathetic 
rule that Roman civilization first began to take a real hold in the 
Province, marked by the spread of the Latin language and the growth 
of prosperous small towns. 

As a General, it has been universally recognized that his com- 
missariat work and ‘“‘ Q ”’ side were excellent, and that great skill was 
shown in the siting of his numerous forts, but he has been criticized 
on the grounds that his campaigns were fruitless, and that they 
merely caused unnecessary casualties at the time and left a legacy 
to his successcrs of large stretches of difficult country which had 
eventually, after much heavy fighting, to be abandoned. These 
critics, however, seem to have forgotten one vital fact, that, outside 
the occupied area, the extent and nature of the country was entirely 
unknown. It is easy to see that in Wales the one solution of the 
frontier problem was the occupation of the country up to the coast, 
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but it is forgotten that, for all Agricola knew, the Pennine Chain 
might also end in the sea. That he merely blundered on and on 
without thinking is entirely disproved by the methodical way in 
which his conquests were carried out. It is true that he occupied 
more country than could afterwards be held by the troops available, 
but the only way of deciding where best the frontier could be placed 
was to go and see. His campaigns may indeed be considered recon- 
Naissances as much as conquests; but, had it been practicable 
to carry out his original intention of occupying the whole island, the 
frontier problem would have disappeared as it did in Wales, the 
Romans would have been spared an immense expenditure in blood 
and treasure in the three succeeding centuries, and we, incidentally, 
might to-day have been speaking a Latin instead of a Teutonic 
tongue. 

His winding up of the Welsh war in 78 left him free to turn his 
attention to the north where, as already stated, the Brigantes had 
recently been subdued, but where nothing like an easily held frontier 
line had yet been reached. In 79 he advanced through the 
Lancashire lowlands and, crossing Shap Fell, descended the Eden 
valley and occupied Carlisle. In the following year he went north 
from York, which now became the capital of the Province, and 
advanced into Scotland, constructing for his main L. of C. the road 
which still runs through Catterick, Corbridge, Newstead and 
Inveresk to the outskirts of Edinburgh. He secured his rear with 
a road now known as the Stanegate from Carlisle to his advanced 
base at Corbridge, with a line of forts to protect it. This also gave 
him connection with his fleet which was in the Irish Sea and of which 
he made full use in all this fighting, just as Edward I did later in his 
great invasion of Scotland. It moved parallel with him and carried 
the bulk of his supplies, and it also carried out a long reconnaissance 
in which it sailed right round the north of the island. 

In 81 he established a string of forts across the narrow isthmus 
separating the Firths of Forth and Clyde, to secure his right flank 
while he turned south-west and overran the southern parts of 
Scotland. It was here that he came in contact with the Scots who, 
crossing from Ulster, had already begun to settle the country which 
now bears their name; and he intended later on to invade their 
country. 

In 83 he was in a position to turn north again, and he advanced 
through the Stirling Gap and along Strathmore. He won a great 
victory over the ‘‘ Caledonians ”’ in the following year in a pitched 
battle north-east of Perth, and it is clear that he intended to isolate 
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and to subdue the whole of Scotland piecemeal in the same way as 
he had already overcome the tribes of the Pennines and the Border 
Country. But with Domitian succeeding Vespasian policy changed 
again at Rome, and in the following year Agricola was recalled from 
Britain. 

HApRIAN’s WALL 


Little is known of the exact happenings of the next thirty years, 
but the time was a difficult one for the Romans. ‘The II Legion, 
Adjutrix, had been moved to the Danube at the end of Agricola’s 
governorship, and a total strength of three divisions was insuff- 
cient for consolidating the recently won territories in Wales and 
the North. The centre and south of Scotland were held some- 
what precariously, and Dere Street was kept open, but it was not 
possible to maintain intact the line of forts across the northern 
isthmus. These difficulties encouraged the new generation of tribes- 
men who had now grown up, and in 120 the whole of the North 
blazed up from the Peak to the Highlands. Many forts were 
captured and burnt, and the IX Legion at York, the one which had 
been cut up by the Iceni in 61, was again wiped out, and this time 
does not reappear. The Emperor Hadrian came over in person in 
122 and restored the situation, replacing the lost legion by the 
VI, Victrix Pia Fidelis ; but he decided definitely that none of Scot- 
land was to be held, and that the frontier was to be the Tyne-Solway 
isthmus, from Carlisle to Newcastle, and he had it marked by the 
construction of the wall which now bears his name. 

The wall was about 20 feet high with a parapet walk along the 
top and a wide deep ditch in front. It ran for seventy-three miles 
from sea to sea, and at regular intervals of a mile there were small 
posts with accommodation for a century. Between these, 500 yards 
apart, were turrets for sentry groups. ‘Though obviously of great 
assistance as an obstacle, it was not a defensive work of exactly the 
same nature as a front line trench. It clearly marked the frontier ; 
it was a barrier against smugglers and small raiding parties ; and it 
immensely eased the task of patrolling the frontier. But the Roman 
weapon was the sword, not the bow: standing behind a. parapet 
the Roman soldier was comparatively innocuous. He dealt with his 
assailants by active defence, and the chief feature both of the “‘ Mile- 
castles ”’ and of the forts proper is not their strength for keeping out 
the enemy, but their facilities for letting out the garrison. 

The “ forts ” were set along the wall at intervals of from three 
to five miles, and each held a cohort or ala of auxiliaries. Their 
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internal arrangement is of considerable interest, but is beyond the 
scope of this article ; it may merely be said that it would be more 
exact to call them protected barracks than forts, for, though strong 
enough to resist any sudden assault, they were clearly not designed 
in the expectation that they would ever have to stand a prolonged 
siege. ‘Their nature has been explained by the phrase ‘“‘ The Romans 
slept behind ramparts, but did not fight behind them.” It follows 
from this that the line was more flexible than might at first be sup- 
posed. A breach in one place might involve a long stretch in a 
“retirement according to plan,” and when it is stated that the Wall 
was lost, as happened more than once, it does not necessarily follow 
that the whole garrison was wiped out. 

The communications were excellent. One road ran a few yards 
behind the Wall throughout its length, and for much of the way the 
Stanegate provided an alternative with gentler grades. A glance 
at the map will show at once the ease with which reinforcements 
could be brought up, or troops moved from one part of the line to 
another. There was only one difficulty in this connection. The 
Northern Brigantes, unlike the Welsh, were never thoroughly 


| pacified, and in the hill country it was necessary to keep large numbers 
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of troops on the L. of C., in forts at day’s march distance, in order to 
picket the roads properly. 

The tactical siting of the line is magnificent. The effect of 
the Tyne Gap is not that it allows low-lying ground for ease of 
communication, for the Wall in places climbs to over 1,200 feet, but 
that the contours run mainly east and west. Few stronger positions 
for defence to-day could be found than the centre portion of this 
Roman defence work. 

It remains only to mention the flanks. When the Wall was built 
Britain had not begun to be threatened by the Saxon pirates, who 
were skilled enough seamen to sail over long stretches of open sea, 
but the narrow waters between Ulster and the Scotch coast were 
full of Scottish raiders. Against these the Cumberland ports were 
fortified, and a lateral road through Old Carlisle, a large cavalry 
station, enabled any attack to be isolated and dealt with at the earliest 
possible moment. ‘The mountains of the Lake District also checked 
any turning movement, and the fortified road through Ambleside 
stopped these being penetrated from the south. The eastern end of 
the Wall was farther away from pirate bases and a fort south of the 
Tyne, at South Shields, gave sufficient protection at this time. 

The whole of this work—wall, ditch and forts—was completed 
by military labour between the years 122 and 127, and also a great 
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deal of other very heavy digging, part of a scheme which was scrapped 
on completion. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN FRONTIER POLICY 


Hadrian’s Wall has been discussed at some length because, 
except for a period of about forty years, it was recognized as the 
frontier of Britain, for the remaining three centuries of the Roman 
occupation. Any line farther south would have been excessive in 
length and would have given far less security to the civil districts 
of the Province, but there were two alternatives which were tried 
at different times. 

In 142 an advance was made to the line of Agricola’s forts on the 
Clyde-Forth isthmus and a frontier wall was built which was named 
after Antoninus Pius, the reigning Emperor. It was similar to the 
other, but of turf instead of stone, and its forts were only two to three 
miles apart. Overlooking marshy land for much of its length, 1t was 
fairly well able to resist frontal attack, but the map at once shows its 
vulnerability to reverse attack from the west coast and the weakness 
of its communications. Hadrian’s Wall has three good roads leading 
south to York, and a fourth to Chester, and there is alternative lateral 
communication for much of the line: but the Antonine Wall, 100 
miles farther from its bases, has only a single approach and that runs 
almost in prolongation of the extreme right flank. The extra 100 
miles, moreover, is mainly through difficult country, is open to sea 
attack for 30 miles, and exposed throughout to raids from the south- 
west. For lateral communication there was a road along the line 
which was adequate while the whole wall held, but the loss of a single 
fort meant its severance. 

The only advantage which can be claimed for this line is its 
shortness, but even that is illusory. With Southern Scotland hardly 
subdued the Northumbrian Wall had still to be occupied. Any 
increase in the total garrison was small, and was only made possible 
by the risky evacuation of forts in South Yorkshire. ‘The real effect, 
therefore, of holding the Antonine Wall was not to reduce the length 
of the frontier from 73 to 36 miles, but to increase it to 109. The 
main object must have been to maintain the prestige of the Empire 
by refusing to allow the Barbarians to recover ground that had once 
been Roman ; but Agricola had only built his forts as a step towards 
the complete conquest of Scotland, not as a permanent defence line, 
and the Romans had to pay the usual price for letting sentiment 
overrule sound strategy. This Wall was lost in 155 and not recovered 
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till 158. In 180 it was lost again, and this time, through the 
dispersion of their troops, the Romans lost Hadrian’s Wall as well. 
They recovered both lines in 184, but by then they had learnt their 
lesson and withdrew south of the Cheviots. | 
The other alternative to Hadrian’s frontier was the complete 
occupation of the whole island. Agricola had been recalled in the 
middle of his attempt. The Emperor Severus tried again in 208, 
taking his troops by sea and operating from a base on the Firth of 
Forth. He pushed on to beyond Aberdeen, but he never succeeded 
in inducing the enemy to fight in force. In four years he suffered 
close on 50,000 casualties, and on his death his sons declined to con- 
tinue the war. No further attempt on Scotland was ever made. 


THE END 


The third century passed without heavy fighting on the frontier, 
but towards its close a new enemy appeared, Saxon raiders with 
a far higher standard of seamanship than the Scots. The civil 
districts, which had by now attained a prosperity not again 
reached before the Tudor period, were affected at last. Look- 
out stations were erected on the Yorkshire coast, and a string of 
large forts was built from the Wash to the Solent, with a corre- 
sponding line on the Continent ; and with these as bases a continuous 
naval war was carried on by the “‘ Count of the Saxon Shore.” 

For these garrisons, troops had to be taken from the Wall. The 
legions, moreover, which in the year 100 had been 6,000 strong, had 
by now been reduced to 1,200 and these mostly provincials. Rome 
was hard pressed in the east, and could spare no more troops. The 
enemy was stronger, the defence was weaker. Resulting from this 
came an increasing use of the bow and the introduction of bastions 
in the new coast defences. It is surprising that the latter had not 
been invented before, but now for the first time was passive defence 
seriously thought of by the Romans. 

The defence continued with increasing difficulty. The Scots 
began to raid Wales and Lancashire ; north of the Wall they united 
with the Picts, or Caledonians; the Brigantes in Yorkshire were 
always ready to rise ; the Saxons were harrying the east and south 
coasts. In 367 these all united and the defence broke. The 
whole Province was overrun, and for two years its civilization was 
threatened with extinction. The situation was restored, but in 
383 Maximus, who commanded the Army in Britain, withdrew 
nearly the whole garrison in an attempt to make himself Emperor, 
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GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE AND NAPOLEON 
By ALEXANDER SMIRNOFF 


AMONG the great captains of the nineteenth century General Lee 
undoubtedly occupies a unique position. His campaigns, with 
those of Napoleon and Moltke, will always present inexhaustible 
interest to all military students, and many useful lessons are still 
to be deduced from his famous strategical manceuvres. 

Having made, for the last twenty years, a close study of his 
methods, the present writer has come to the conclusion that General 
Lee had a definite system of war which he invariably pursued. He 
frequently followed Napoleonic precepts and there is a close simi- 
larity between his methods of campaigning and those of the Emperor. 
This aspect of Lee’s military characteristics seems to have been 
overlooked by the majority of his earlier biographers, who possibly 
had little or no knowledge of the Napoleonic system of war, for it 
must be remembered that it was not until towards the end of the 
last century, less than forty years ago, that French military writers 
—such as Bonnal, Foch, Maillard, Foucart, Grouard,* Vachée, 
Camon and Colin—conclusively proved that the Emperor acted upon 
a clearly defined system of warfare. The works of these writers are 
an important contribution to the military literature of Europe, indeed 
without them it would not have been possible for us to fathom the 
inner working of the Emperor’s mind while waging his brilliant 
campaigns. , 

Except in Great Britain and the United States of America the 
American Civil War has but rarely been studied by military students. 
Sir Frederick Maurice, in the preface to his book on General Lee, 
draws attention to the fact that the study of Lee’s campaigns was 
only begun seriously in 1925 at the Ecole Superieure de Guerre in 
France. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a critical survey of General 
Lee’s campaign, viewed from a strategical point of view, has never 
been fully developed. Even General Maurice’s invaluable and 

* Colonel A. Grouard, the eminent authority on Napoleon, occupies a place 


ah — others of the above writers, due to his entirely independent line of 
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interesting work, which should be on the shelf of every student, 
throws no light on the influence of Napoleon on the American 
leader; nor does any one among Lee’s numerous biographers 
draw attention to this interesting feature in his military principles. 
And yet it is clear from a close study of Lee’s campaigns that he must 
have been a close student of Napoleon’s methods, for such frequent 
and striking examples of similarity in the military systems of the 
two commanders cannot be attributed to mere chance. Lee was 
far more a disciple of Napoleon than was Moltke. His greatest 
triumphs were undoubtedly achieved when he adapted Napoleonic 
precepts, and his failure at Gettysburg was brought about by 
violating the fundamental principles, so clearly made manifest by 
the Emperor’s campaigns. 

It is strange to see how often history repeats itself. In 1796 
Napoleon was greatly influenced by Marshal Maillebois’ campaign 
of 1745, whilst in 1805 it was his intimate knowledge of 
Marlborough’s march to the Danube which, to a great extent, must 
have inspired him to imitate the same manceuvre.* 


“It is a curious fact that the only able and readable work upon 
Marlborough’s campaigns was written by the express order of Napoleon. 
. . . He was then making plans for his possible march across France 
and over the Rhine to the Valley of the Danube, and without doubt he 
then studied the routes followed by Marlborough in 1704, when he too 
marched to that great river and there destroyed the army of Louis XIV 
at Blenheim.” tf 


Napoleon has clearly proved in his correspondence in 1813 that 
there were certain “‘ principles of war ” { the neglect of which was 
to court disaster. 

It is only possible to understand his system of war by carefully 
studying, (1) his correspondence, map in hand; (2) historical 
narrative of facts ; and (3) the works of the Modern French School 
of Military Thought. 

What, then, was the Emperor’s system of conducting war ? 


*“ Napoleon used but two systems of operations: the mancuvre 
against the enemy’s rear ; the manceuvre from a central position.”’ § 

“In the first instance, should he possess approximately even or 
superior forces to those of the opponent, he would strive with the bulk 
of his forces to reach the rear of the enemy. His secret consisted, how- 
ever, not in a numerical superiority alone, but in a combination of physical 


* See General Pierron’s Comment se formait le genie militaire de Napoléon, 
Pp. 32. 
t¢ See Lord Wolseley’s article in the Pall Mall Magazine, January, 1903, p. 8. 


t See Correspondance de Napoleon, 1813. 
§ See General H. Camon’s Le systéme de Guerre de Napoléon, p. 18. 
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and moral forces. Those who think of numbers only, will fail to under- 
stand Napoleon’s strategy.* 

“ Besides he strove before anything else to obtain the immediate 
demoralization of the grad 

““ Should he find that their forces considerably outnumbered his 
own, he would adapt the manceuvres from a central position. He would 
try to divide the hostile forces or to benefit by their initial separation to 
secure a central position between these separated bodies so as to crush 
them in succession.” f 


The wars of 1796, 1812 and 1815 afford clear examples of what 
Napoleon meant by a central position in relation to that of the 
enemy, especially when his movements were unhampered. 


“* As soon as Napoleon once got between two army portions or corps, 
their fate was sealed as a rule. He deceived one of his adversaries by a 
weak but resolutely acting detachment, and fell upon the other with 
united forces in such a determined manner that the enemy was unable 
to resist. If this one was beaten, he turned against the enemy whom he 
had hitherto only held in check. In this way he began in 1796, and he 
still acted in accord with the same principles in 1815.” § 


The maneuvre on interior lines is a logical sequence of such a 
method and the campaign of 1796 is an excellent example in which 
way he defeated one army after another. 

At the end of June, 1862, General Lee, having recently taken 
command of the Army of North Virginia, decided to assume the 
offensive against the Federal troops moving on Richmond, Con- 
taining McClellan south of the Chickahominy with a force under 
Magruder and Huger, he threw the bulk of his Army across to the 
northern bank of the river, and recalling Jackson with his Army 
from the Valley, brought him to the rear of Porter, who was stationed 
north of the river. ‘“‘ Lee’s orders left much to Jackson. The 
whole operation which Lee had planned hinged upon his move- 
ments. Jackson closing upon the enemy’s rear, and forcing him 
down the Chickahominy ” || was to execute a manceuvre which at 
once strikes one by its similarity with that of the battle of Bautzen. 
Lee with the bulk of his Army was, like Napoleon, to hold the 
enemy in front, until Jackson similar to Ney ‘‘ should debouch in 
force on his right and rear, and throw forward all his troops, line 
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and reserve, and give the coup de grace.” * ‘‘ The main blow of 
the day could only be delivered by Ney, therefore any serious attempt 
at victory in the front by the main force was inadvisable until the 
movement when the marshal’s attack on the flank would be effectively 
felt.” + 

But one fact should be ever present in the minds of military 
students. No really great leader has ever been a slave to any system. 
A true master of the art of war knows all the rules of the game and 
employs whatever method promises at any given moment the 
greatest chance of success by the surest and quickest means. 
“‘ Strategy as founded by Napoleon is characterized by basing all 
its plans upon the calculation of one’s own and the enemy’s numbers 
and the appreciation of means. And the employment of masses 
leads necessarily to the principle that the highest aim of strategy 1s 
the destruction of the enemy.” f 

The same characteristic marked General Lee’s strategy, for he 
always endeavoured to have a numerical superiority on the field of 
battle, and, like Napoleon, invariably made every effort to keep his 
Army together for the decisive moment, leaving only small forces 
for the protection of secondary points. 

This rule of war appears very obvious—and yet how often it 
has been neglected. 

The maneuvre of Chancellorsville in May, 1863, shows us Lee 
making use of interior lines against the Federal forces. On the 27th 
of April Hooker “ divides his army into two nearly equal parts and 
determines to make the right wing do the turning movement, while 
the left occupies the enemy in front.” § Hooker’s object was to 
aim at Lee’s right or rear, and Chancellorsville was his intended 
point of concentration towards which he was marching with 52,000 
men, with 30,000 awaiting his call to reinforce him. Meanwhile, 
Sedgwick was left to deal with Early in the region of Fredericksburg, 
having at his disposal 27,000 men. Lee had for some time suspected 
that Hooker would make a move of this kind, and when, on the 
2gth, he received intelligence from Stuart about the enemy’s march 
round his left, he was not in the least surprised or alarmed byit. He 
quickly made up his mind how to deal with the problem and informed 
the President at Richmond, “ learning yesterday afternoon that the 
enemy’s right wing had crossed the Rapidan and its head had 
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reached the position assumed on our extreme left to arrest their 
progress, I determined, to hold our lines in rear of Fredericksburg 
with part of the force and endeavour with the rest to drive the enemy 
back to the Rapidan. Troops were put in motion last night and will 
soon be in position.” * 

It is not necessary to dwell in detail on the events of Chancellors- 
ville, so well known to all military scholars.. It is enough to say 
that Lee decided to leave Early with 10,000 men to watch Sedgwick 
and guard his rear, while he sent Anderson with three brigades in 
advance to the vicinity of Chancellorsville. His intention then was 
to lead his remaining troops, including Jackson’s force, numbering 
in all 46,000 men, and engage the advancing host. Up to this point 
every critic will be bound to agree that his mancuvre in every 
way was founded on interior lines. But on the night of the 1st 
of May, Lee, after consultation with Jackson, decided to direct 
this latter force by a flank march against Hooker’s extreme right, 
which he knew from his cavalry was unprotected. Many will 
think that this violated every Napoleonic precept. The plan 
of holding the Federals with 15,000 men while sending away 
Jackson with 31,000 men on a flank march at first sight must 
strike the observer as a rash act, and unlike what the Emperor 
would have done. It must never be forgotten, however, that Lee 
knew at the time that Union troops were felling trees, prepar- 
ing breastworks, in a word already thinking of the defensive. 
“The danger to Jackson during his flank march was small, as the 
nature of the Wilderness made it very difficult for Hooker to execute 
a rapid change of front.” ¢ 

So great an authority as the late Colonel Colin dwelt on the fact 
that MacMahon, with his second Army Corps to which was entrusted 
the task of turning the Austrians at Magenta in June, 1859, was 
operating in the true Napoleonic manner. “‘ The battle of Magenta, 
if considered by itself without the operations which prepared it, 
is still a splendid work in the Napoleonic style. The attack on the 
Austrian right flank led so nobly by MacMahon without anxiety 
and without hesitation, in spite of the absence of all connection 
with the main body, is worthy of Davout or of Maseena.” [ The 
river Ticcino and the Naviglio Canal on that occasion lay between 
MacMahon and the main French force under the command of 
| Napoleon III., and the danger which threatened him was as great 
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as that which threatened Jackson when he was divided by a dense 
wood from Lee, whose forces were facing Hooker. 

Jackson’s march was to be concealed by Stuart’s cavalry, some 
2,500 men, and he was able to keep up communications with Lee’s 
principal force. The latter was to demonstrate all the time whilst 
Jackson was moving, and as soon “as the sound of cannon gave 
notice of his (Jackson’s) attack, the Confederate right wing pressed 
the Federal left to prevent reinforcements being sent to the point 
assailed.” * It was unfortunate that Longstreet’s two divisions 
were taken away from Lee’s command early in the spring of 1863, 
for the addition of this force would have made all the difference 
when active operations against Hooker began. 

Lord Wolseley has pointed out that ‘‘ Lee was the Napoleon in 
ability of the American Civil War,’ ¢ and yet it cannot be denied 
that the American lacked one trait which is such an indispensable 
attribute of every great leader, the iron will. He should not have 
allowed so many troops to be taken away from him; he should 
have resigned his command rather than agree to a plan which he 
must have known to be wrong. Had he done so, the issue of the 
battle of Chancellorsville might have been very different. A large 
portion of Hooker’s Army would undoubtedly have been captured 
instead of being allowed to recross the Rapidan. And when Lee 
marched to meet Sedgwick the latter would also have been absolutely 
crushed, and the débris of his force flung back in disorder. 

Like Napoleon, Lee also during the opening phase of this cam- 
paign, which was the period of rapid marches, had few or no convoys. 
Acting on the Napoleonic system, he lived on the country and moved 
rapidly in order to surprise the enemy.f 

Lastly, it must ever be borne in mind that with a force which was 
only half as great as that of his opponent, Lee actually outnumbered 
Hooker whenever he struck him. This fact alone stamps him as a 
very great leader, fully confirming the truth of Napoleon’s words 
that ‘“‘ war can be made only with vigour, decision and constant 
will.” 

It is now the writer’s task to discuss the manceuvre of Gettysburg, 
when Lee neglected the Napoleonic method and embarked upon the 
operation which sealed for ever the fate of the Confederacy. In 
June, 1863, Lee decided to throw his Army north of the Potomac, 
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and to strike at the Federal communications. His plan was to invade 
Maryland. To do this, his idea was to draw Hooker northward and 
to compel him to follow the Confederates threatening Washington. 
He was also influenced by his desire to live on the enemy’s country, 
as Virginia had begun to feel the drain on its resources by this time. 
He worked out a long flank march “ making a detour round and out 
of sight of the Federal Army under Hooker in order to reach the 
line of the Susquehanna . . . and probably cause the Federal Com- 
mander to divide his forces to protect important points or else to 
uncover Baltimore and Washington.” * 

At this point it should be noted that General Lee’s initial plan 
was fundamentally wrong and contained in itself the germ of certain 
defeat. It was moreakin tothe military ideas of the eighteenth century 
than to those of modern warfare. No less an authority than General 
Bonnal considered that “‘ manceuvres of a whole army to the right 
or left have had their day, and except in very rare cases are contrary 
to the spirit of Napoleonic warfare, which aims before anything else 
at the destruction of the enemy’s forces by battle consisting pre- 
ferably of combined frontal and flank attacks.” + Thus Napoleon’s 
Ulm maneuwvre, although a great flank movement, was aimed 
directly at the enemy’s forces. ‘The Emperor’s object was to destroy 
the Austrian Army before the arrival of the Russians. Lee, on the 
other hand, although he was wise to invade the enemy’s country, 
marched too far north, and thus enabled his enemy to get closer 
to his capital and supplies. The longer Lee’s lines of communication 
grew, the more vulnerable did they become. 

‘“ Had he (Lee) chosen, for instance, to make for Frederick his 
army could have been concentrated forty-eight hours before Hooker 
could have concentrated to oppose him. The position would have 
been of such strategic importance that Hooker must have attacked 
and Lee would have had the alternative of awaiting attack in a 
chosen position or of defeating Hooker’s Corps in detail.” $ To 
make matters worse Lee agreed to Stuart’s plan by which the latter 
was to pass round Hooker and join Lee in Pennsylvania. When one 
compares the way in which the French cavalry was handled in 1805, 
during the great flank march to the Danube, a vast difference is at 
once apparent. Napoleon simultaneously protected the advance 
of his Army and concealed from the enemy its ultimate direction. 
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The more one reflects upon Lee’s policy of sending away the 
whole of his cavalry, more especially at such a truly critical stage 
in the war, when perhaps the fate of the Confederacy was hanging 
in the balance, the more one is amazed. To deprive himself in this 
way of constant information concerning the enemy’s movements 
was a most dangerous policy, as events proved conclusively when Lee 
was in the vicinity of Gettysburg. To all intents and purposes he 
was simply marching blindfolded. Had he been kept continuously 
informed of the Federal movements, it is fairly certain that he would 
have acted very differently prior to the battle. Well has the battle 
of Gettysburg been called ‘‘ the battle of lost opportunities.”” Had 
Lee known of the enemy’s movements, the heights of Gettysburg 
would, without doubt, have been occupied by the Confederate troops 
and Meade would have been forced to attack the position to his 
disadvantage. Remembering Lee’s mastery at Fredericksburg in 
1862, it can hardly be doubted what the issue of the fight would have 
been. 

If the initial conception of the Gettysburg campaign was wrong, 
it is difficult also to reconcile oneself to the actual tactics employed 
by Lee in this battle. Surely his only course was to storm the 
enemy’s position by a frontal attack, and an attack on his right 
flank. ‘The roads leading from Chambersburg to Gettysburg were 
admirably placed to enable the Confederate leader to outflank the 
enemy. Lee’s extreme left was protected by Rock Creek, and one 
must not forget that Johnson’s Division on the 2nd of July, having 
captured Culps Hill, threatened Meade’s communications south 
of that point. Had a much bigger force been skilfully hurled 
against the Federal right, there is little reason to doubt that the 
Federals would have given way, especially if assailed simultaneously 
in their front. 

On the 1st of July, Lee’s intention was to make his chief attack 
next day against the enemy’s flank. But learning that there were 
fewer troops on his left, he decided to strike the two flanks simul- 
taneously. Longstreet was to begin the attack round the Federal 
left, and Ewell hearing his guns, was to march against the enemy’s 
right, while Hill was to act against the centre. On the evening of 
that day the Confederates had gained a decided success against the 
enemy’s right and centre, but had signally failed on the left. Next 
day, the 3rd of July, Lee realized that it was hardly feasible to 
envelop the enemy, and he decided to storm the Federal centre while 
trying to outflank his left. After hours of terrible fighting the 
Confederates were beaten off and were finally compelled to retire. 
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To state the case clearly, it was only by means of a vigorous 
attack on the Federal right, where the coup de grace was to be given, 
that a Confederate success was possible. In conjunction with a 
bold frontal such an attack was feasible on the 2nd of July. 

Lee’s plan of operations at Gettysburg in its conception and 
execution thus bore little resemblance to anything Napoleon ever 
attempted. By depriving himself entirely of the assistance of Stuart’s 
cavalry, Lee placed himself in an impossible position, which gravely 
affected the chance of success of this brief campaign. Without his 
cavalry he could no longer control the situation as he usually suc- 
ceeded in doing, and he showed lamentable weakness in allowing 
Longstreet continually to thwart his plans during the battle. He 
was particularly blameworthy in this, as in war it is the commander- 


. In-chief who must be solely responsible for the conduct of the 


operations. 

Nevertheless, one cannot help realizing that even these mistakes 
can in no way diminish the greatness of General Lee as a soldier. 
He was a supreme leader of men. Napoleon himself was greatly 
influenced by Marlborough, Marshal Maillebois, and the great 
leaders of antiquity, but this in no way makes him a lesser genius. 
Without profound study one can achieve but little, and the career 
of arms is no exception to the rest. It is not too much to say that 
no one can become a great commander unless he has studied the 
campaigns of the great leaders of the past. 

“It was his intellectual strength,” writes Lord Wolseley of 
Napoleon, ‘ that enabled him to win the victories which the intelli- 
gent application of a brilliant imagination to the practice of war 
had helped him to prepare for. It was by means of that imagination 
he was able to foretell his enemy’s aims with tolerable accuracy, as 
itis as the mode in which the hostile army would be used against 

; 99 & 

And the following words written of Napoleon can faithfully be 
applied to General Lee: ‘‘ He justly estimated the adversary’s 
character and talent and divined his probable faults ; to the calcula- 
tion of physical quantities and probabilities he added the moral 
ones and he showed himself a great psychologist as much as an 
accomplished strategist.’’ + 
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operations. 
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AN INDIAN ARSENAL 


By Lrieut.-CoLonet C. M. Rovutn, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
Indian Army Ordnance Corps 


THE various activities in supplying a modern army with the stores 
which it needs to enable it to march and to fight are not always 
visualized in their correct proportions. So far as the Indian Army 
is concerned, each of the big arsenals at Pindi, Ferozepore, Alla- 
habad, Kirkee, Quetta, Madras and Rangoon, supplies an area 
much about the size of France. 

Unlike their English equivalents at Didcot, Chilwell and other 
centres, which have been established since 1914, these Indian 
arsenals are more or less lineal descendants of the war dep6ts 
founded in the stirring days of the struggle for India with the 
French ; each, in its own way, is a Woolwich Arsenal. They were 
once artillery centres manned by gunners for the manufacture and 
distribution of ammunition, sited mainly at strategic points, in those 
days the great seaports. Gradually they lost this special character, 
and became the centres for the distribution of equipment and stores 
to troops. 

Owing to the great distances which have to be traversed in India 
and to the relatively imperfect communications, an arsenal in India 
has developed into a sort of Whiteley, to which every unit must 
refer on matters dealing with equipment. D.A.D.O.S. and inspect- 
ing officers exist, but can never be so readily on the spot as R.A.O.C. 
representatives, all of which tends to centralize such matters in the 
arsenals. 

These are in other ways more self-contained than at home. 
Local facilities being exiguous, ample repair arrangements must be 
provided. Heavier stocks should be ready for emergencies, which, 
like the 1919 disturbances or the Moplah rising, may assume serious 
proportions in a night. The C.O.O. cannot as in England tele- 
phone to the War Office for orders or assistance. He must act on 
his own initiative. 

It is interesting to follow out the evolution of the Indian 
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Ordnance. Queen Elizabeth’s charter in 1600 was granted to 
** The Company of Merchants of London trading to the East 
Indies.” Trading centres were established at Surat in 1613, 
Miasulipatam in 1625, Calcutta in 1634 and Madras in 1640, while 
in the course of the next hundred years forts were erected at Madras, 
Calcutta and Bombay, and these places became the Presidency 
headquarters, where ordnance factories were established. In 1748 
the Board of Directors decided to organize the artillery as one 
corps ; each Presidency Army was made a self-contained unit. This 
system continued until 1858, when India came directly under the 
Crown. Thence, until 1875, and even up to the time of the Great 
' War, we find the old Presidency areas affecting the policy and 
location of the Army in India, more especially as regards arsenals 
and factories, although the three separate Ordnance departments 
were officially combined in 1884. 

By 1875 some fifty depéts had grown up in various Indian 
stations. This number was found necessary at that date, but the 
coming of railways and telegraphs made a reduction possible; by 
1911 the number of depéts was brought down to seven. 

Ordnance supply was, however, distinct from the Army, and 
the Commander-in-Chief had no direct control over his most 
important supply service. As an example of this, it is recorded 
that an irate G.O.C. once telegraphed to the Commander-in-Chief, 
** Cannot give orders to this arsenal,” and received Lord Kitchener’s 
characteristic answer, ‘‘ Neither can I.” In those days all ordnance 
ranks wore mufti and the civil side was accentuated. This had 
its defects, as for instance the incentive to subordinate military 
efficiency to political advantage by saving on war reserves in favour 
of more spectacular matters of organization. These inherent 
disadvantages came to an end after the Kitchener-Curzon trouble 
of 1905, but right up to 1916 a legacy remained in the shape of a 
sort of subconscious aloofness from the Army proper, which did 
not tend to smooth working. 

Under the D.G.O. were four Inspectors-General of circles, 
Calcutta, Pindi, Poona and Madras, who directed the various 
arsenals, depéts and factories. In 1911 the factories and a new 
branch “ Inspection ” became separated from “ Stores,” all being 
still under the D.G.O. In 1919, war experience having shown the 
need for bringing the Indian system into line with the War Office, 
General Perry, R.A.O.C., took over the duties of D.E.O.5. in Simla, 
under the Q.M.G., and the factories and inspection were definitely 
separated under the D.G.O., who became the head of “ Ordnance 
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Branch ” under the Commander-in-Chief. In 1923 the D.G.O. 
was himself absorbed into the new branch of the Master-General 
of Supply, which now produces all supplies for the Army in time of 
peace, and forms the nucleus of a Munitions Ministry in time of war. 

The paper organization of the D.E.O.S. was not much altered 
except that slight additions were made to compete with bedding, 
barrack and transport stores, taken over from the supplyand transport 
services. According to present numbers, seven hundred and four 
British and seventeen hundred and seventy-seven Indians control 
some ten thousand casual labourers and artificers, and distribute 
war-like stores to a varied collection of consignees estimated at a 
hundred thousand British and half a million Indians, covering besides 
Regulars, R.A.F., Indian Navy, Reservists, Militia, Volunteers, 
Forts, Police (Civil and Military), Indian State forces, gaols, hospitals, 
civil departments, etc., in all a total of over twelve hundred units, 
as compared with some three hundred in Great Britain. 

The first requirements for a Service which distributes stores is 
to obtain those stores, a process known as “ provision.” In 
practice an arsenal sends up a yearly demand in February showing 
what stores it has, what is coming in, and what its requirements will 
be, each of its twenty thousand items being taken into consideration. 
These figures are checked and consolidated by the authorities in 
Simla and the necessary money is asked for. If the money is 
granted, which is by no means always an easy matter, the demands 
go to the Master-General of Supply, and it is his duty to supply the 
goods, but of course it takes many months for them to reach the 
arsenal. A C.O.O.’s position, therefore, as regards any particular 
item that may be demanded from him is not always an easy one, for 
he has to calculate several months in advance. In addition, he 
has to calculate for a working stock depending on the source of 
supply ; this means that he has to calculate for English stores 
thirty-three months ahead, and anything unusual happening in 
that period will probably put out his calculation. Each item may 
involve each successive computer half an hour or more, and a 
mistake or a typist’s error may involve Government in heavy 
financial loss, or a disastrous failure to supply. It would be easier, 
of course, to hold larger stocks, but this ties up capital, congests 
the storerooms and leads to depreciation in stock. Also ordnance 
stores are not arranged for on a plutocratic basis. If the soldier 
owned the stores he uses as he owns his clothing, things would 
be easier, but that is another story. 

It might be mentioned that the D.E.O.S. deals in India with 
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about seventy thousand items in all, of which 87 per cent. in bulk are 
obtained in India, partly, of course, manufactured from imported 
materials. About 13 per cent. come from England direct, either 
purchased from the trade and imported through the India Store 
Dep6t, or shipped straight from Woolwich. This percentage, 
which comes by a precarious sea route, is being reduced daily by 
making India self-supporting. It is one of the main functions of 
the Master-General of Supply to stimulate the supply of Army stores 
from India, both by the establishment of Government factories 
and by the encouragement of private traders. The ordnance 
factories are now mainly equipped with the most modern machinery, 
and can turn out guns and rifles actually better finished than the 
corresponding articles in England. 

In England, of course, the position as regards ordnance stores 
is less hand to mouth than it is in India, as most of the things 
which the Army requires can be got in quickly from the trade, and 
articles do not deteriorate to the same extent in stock as they do in 
India, nor is Thomas Atkins so heavy handed with his equipment 
as the sepoy. In India, too, accommodation is relatively very 
unsuitable. Incessant precautions are needed against insect pests. 
For instance, saddles and brushes stored in the open as at home would 
be a white powder if unprotected during an Indian summer. Moth, 
wasps, white ants, little woolly bears, boring beetles, ghoons and 
other terrors have to be methodically excluded by chemicals, air- 
tight cupboards and other methods. The climate saps the energy 
of storeholders. Leave, passages, pensions and a pay sufficient to 
attract the right man mean that the storeholder will cost in Pindi 
four times his keep in Portsmouth, and the volume of work expected 
from the former in order to get through his work is much more 
like the inverse proportion. Officers who find in India that they 
get less attention on equipment matters than at Home should 
remember these facts and consider the legend in the Texas tavern, 
“ Please don’t shoot the pianist.” 

_ In the minds of those without experience of life and conditions 
in the East, most Indian institutions are invested with a certain 
amount of glamour and bizarre beauty. It is to be feared, however, 
that the first sight of an Indian arsenal with its dreary approaches 
and sombre design is calculated to depress and repel any one with 
esthetic leanings. There are, nevertheless, to be found in every 
arsenal a certain number of antique trophies and other objects 
of historic interest not without their appeal to the casual visitor. 
Tattered remains of old colours which once waved over many a 
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grim scene of carnage and destruction look down on gay and 
quaint rosettes of knightly scimitars and ancient spears and sabres. 
These armouries with their quiet savour of church and museum are 
in most arsenals points of especial interest. ‘They contain long 
ranks of hoarded rifles, relics of many wars, too dangerous to sell, 
mostly doomed to an ultimate obscurity in deep water or a sport- 
ing end under the steam hammer. Guarding the C.0.0.’s office 
are ancient brass cannon inscribed with pre-Mutiny legends, once 
decisive, now merely mute witnesses of the change to the corre- 
sponding modern precision weapons the C.O.O. controls. But 
idle visitors with leisure to enjoy these more subtle aspects are few 
and far between. In the strenuous realities of incessant work and 
cramping responsibility, such symbols and imagery of another age 
pass unnoticed and neglected. 

The arsenal itself is usually in a fort—either adapted or built for 
the purpose. Most arsenals were built in days when internal 
security was a greater anxiety than modern communications now 
necessitate, and this cause operates as much in post-Mutiny arsenals 
like Pindi and Ferozepore as in the earlier comprehensive fortresses 
like Calcutta and Madras, and accounts directly for the indifferent 
storage accommodation in all arsenals except Kirkee. 

The general lay-out is usually an outer and inner quadrangle, 
each more or less defensible, the office of the C.O.O. being a sort 
of keep in the centre. The buildings are mostly one-storied, small 
compartments with great solid walls and massive doors. Each stock 
group has so many of these together, the tendency being to concen- 
trate the more valuable stores like rifles and tools in the inner 
quadrangle and things like vehicles or timber in the perimeter. 
A few arsenals have railway sidings inside, but not all, and of course 
few of the modern methods for economical bulk handling can be 
applied to these quaint old outhouses. Unlike the big modern 
warehouse where labour-saving devices and cranes can be operated 
from a central station, coolies have to be driven singly into dark 
doorways to work on inadequate stocks or white ant eaten shelves. 

Supervision is difficult and many a man is found sleeping in a 
quiet corner. Much has been done to improve and to remodel the 
storage accommodation, but funds are scarce and it requires a very 
broad vision to adopt Lord Fisher’s standpoint and scrap the lot. 
Actually, much can be done by large open sheds to ward off weather 
and the terrible summer sun. The problem of improving storage 
accommodation has been held constantly in mind by those in 
authority, but the considerable financial outlay has always been a 
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grave stumbling-block. A project to build a modern arsenal at 
Karachi and to modernize Lahore is, however, beginning to take 
concrete form, whilst a new arsenal has actually been built just 
outside Rangoon. 

The Chief Ordnance Officer controls the administration of the 
main arsenal and also of any depdts in his area. In practice the 
D.C.O.O. runs the main arsenal, and ordnance officers the other 
depdéts, while the C.O.O. interferes as little as he may, except that 
usage prescribes his undertaking certain special activities such as 
the check of authorities for issue. Under the D.C.O.O. (or the 
0.0. in depéts) come the group officers through whom all the 
executive work is carried out. ‘They deal with routine and minor 
policy and are the link between the storeholders and the O.O. 
The volume of work resulting on receipts of stores and issues on 
two or three hundred indent sheets a day means quite a proportion 
of matters requiring decisions beyond ordinary recognized authority. 

The group officer is an important unit in the arsenal machine. 
He has, if he wishes it, considerable responsibility and far more 
scope for progressive thought than usually falls to the junior regi- 
mental or even staff officer. Although subordinate in a sense to 
the C.0.0., the latter exercises more an administrative than an 
executive check on his initiative. Group officers can and do see 
results of their labours fairly rapidly, and the fact remains that 
most recruits (now coming in from all branches of the Army) 
find the varied nature of their responsibilities makes a strong 
appeal, and few wish to return to a unit after a year’s experience in 
arsenals, 
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groups before cele macten: 
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The storeholders or group holders, as they are now called, 
are the backbone of the organization. They are usually senior 
warrant officers of twelve to twenty years’ service, and control about 
a thousand to three thousand items each of more or less the same 
class of article, such as leather work, tents, hardware, and gun 
spares. The system differs from the ordinary method in England, 
in that the group is self-contained, 7.e., carries out every process 
from the receipt of the demand to the removal of the stores for 
packing, and then follows up the issue and its receipt. At home 
most of the voucher work is done in the main dep6ét office and the 
storeholder approximates more to a mere storekeeper, a system which 
does not require so much experience as it is claimed can be expected 
in the average long service Indian warrant officer. The latter is 
expected to become an expert on the articles he issues and to give 
technical replies on their use, a duty more applicable at home to 
the main office on the rare occasions when necessary. 

The combinations of group officers and storeholders, where 
common sense and education control knowledge of regulations and 
equipment, is capable of proving a really happy one. Even Mr. 
Henry Ford with his inexorable efficiency methods would be put 
to it to improve certain groups in Indian arsenals. But the strain 
of making bricks without straw, of overcoming the natural inertia 
of the climate, and of galvanizing continually the Indian subordinates 
into a spurious vitality, tells on the personnel, and not all groups are 
show groups. One of the hardest trials of a storeholder’s life is 
the shortage of stores, attenuated working stocks necessitated by 
such reasons as inadequate funds or storage, or insufficient provision 
before the position could be foreseen. These shortages are veritable 
snowballs. Every outraged unit has to be placated, and as receipt 
comes in, each of perhaps fifty units has to receive a proportion, 
an arrangement which obviously multiplies enormously the issue 
process as disclosed by the following transaction. 

Now let us follow the course of a demand from a unit for say a 
“‘gurcingle mule.”’ The envelope is received among about five 
hundred others and opened and marked by a clerk in the presence 
of the officer who initials and dates it. Thence the indent goes to 
the indent branch which checks it, and if in order, authorizes the 
issue under the signature of the group officer. If not in order, 
the C.O.O. signs the note returning it to the unit for correction, 
as most consider refusing supply to be the C.O.0O.’s especial pre- 
rogative, rather than a junior officer’s. The passed indent goes to 
the group where if the store is available vouchers are made out, and 
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passed to “ Cost Accounts’ for pricing, which takes about two 
days, after which the surcingle is laid out for issue. After the 
group officer has seen it and signed the voucher, the surcingle is 
sent over to “central packing ” where it is checked and packed, 
packing note being signed by the non-commissioned officer of that 
packing room. If it is to go to a station where full wagons of 
stores are sent, it is put in the dump for that station till the full 
wagon accumulates. If urgent, it is sent by passenger train on 
a special credit note to cover freight charges. If the surcingle is 
not in stock, an “‘ inability ” report is made out and an intermediate 
demand prepared to recoup stock. A delay memorandum is sent 
to the O.C. and, on receipt of the surcingle from the harness 
factory at Cawnpore, the issue is made. Counting in every action 
in connection with this demand, its registration through the various 
stages and ultimate posting, about eighteen transactions are involved 
if the store is available and twenty-three if it is not. This may 
sound like Lord Morley’s verdict on India in general— entangled 
in the excellence of its own machinery,” but having in view the 
necessity for peace statistics and the subsequent inquiry only 
too often necessary, not very many of these processes could be 
eliminated. The Americans, incidentally, have almost exactly the 
same number in the Philippines. 

The procedure with regard to clothing, which is usually in a 
Separate depét, is exactly the same, but, in view of the temptations 
clothing seems to offer, extra precautions are taken against theft ; 
coolies, for instance, wear special clothing during working hours. 

There are two workshops. One is attached to the armoury 
for repairing arms, with an out-turn of some fifty arms a day, which 
are tested by shooting on testing ranges in the arsenal. These shops 
also deal with machine guns and bicycles. The main workshop is 
a big place, employing five to eight hundred artificers with lathes, 
drills, steam hammers, etc., under the supervision of one or two 
British foremen. These shops are always a difficult problem, as 
casual repair work of stock and returned stores is exceedingly difficult 
to organize and offers few chances for piece work or mass production. 
Shortage of funds, too, has so far prevented the arsenals from taking 
full advantage of the enormous and revolutionary progress in power- 
workshop plant in the last ten years consequent on the stimulus of 
the motor industry and the lessons of the war. This will be rectified 
in the near future when it is realized that up-to-date tools will 
halve the wages bill, and even pay for their cost in a single year. 

The magazine group, with its attached laboratory in some quiet 
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spot where an explosion would cause no vital damage, calls for a 
- word or two. It is supervised by the inspecting ordnance officer, 
who is duly qualified in dealing with explosives, and who arranges 
and records the various tests by which the stability and performance 
of all explosives in stock comes under chemical review at definite 
intervals. ‘Twenty years ago huge stocks of gunpowder called for 
elaborate safeguard to prevent friction igniting the grit and powder 
dust, and destroying the whole station. Now the far more delicate 
and powerful high explosives give little reason for anxiety so long 
as the simple tests are carried out at intervals. 

“* Issues ” deal with all outgoing stores and prepares passes to 
check the packages out of the main gate. All arsenals now pack 
in some central spot on the lines of Harrod’s stores, which means 
that every item is checked three times, once in the stock group, 
once on handing over to the issues group, and once on putting into 
the box by the European who signs the packing note. This and the 
careful search of every Indian passing out of the arsenal, reduces 
theft and shortages, but it is not, of course, absolute. In close 
connection with “ Receipts” is the ‘‘ Returned Stores Group,” 
where articles which cannot be used again are prepared for auction 
sale, either as they are, as “‘ metal old ’’ or so broken up as to prevent 
these being returned by a unit later in return for a new article. 

Local purchase stores, whether ordered on the authority of the 
D.E.O.S., of the Indian Stores Department or of the C.O.0O., are 
brought in and examined by the non-commissioned officer in charge 
of inspection and stamped after passing by the group officer, 
precautions being taken against such frauds as passing into stock 
stores rejected by the officer in charge of inspection, etc. The 
C.O.0. is responsible and usually examines any large lots. 

The ‘‘ Gate” organizes the searching and passing in and out 
of the establishment and marks up the attendance rolls. An 
offshoot of ‘‘ Gate’”’ in some arsenals is ‘‘ Yard’’ under a non- 
commissioned officer. His job is to hold a labour pool which supplies 
men to meet emergencies in groups, and so enables group permanent 
labour to be kept at a minimum. Gangs which are not otherwise 
employed are occupied in improving the estate and in the 
general maintenance work such as planting trees and keeping 
communications clear. 

The ingenuity of the would-be thief in trying to pass stores out 
of an arsenal is often worthy of a better cause. Every man when 
passing out is carefully searched by a gang of sepoys under an officer, 
warrant officer, and non-commissioned officer. But in spite of 
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every precaution articles are stolen. Rifle barrels have been 
concealed in a tiffin basket with a false bottom; hides have been 
nailed to the bottom of a wooden cart; cloth has been tied to the 
underside of rail wagons. On the principle that exchange is no 
robbery, labourers have been known to enter a clothing depét in 
rags and leave it in comparative decency. The number of vests 
such gentry can get inside is a surprising tribute to their quality. 
Articles are thrown over the wall by day and recovered by night. 
New stocks are sequestrated for removal with auctioned rubbish. 
The C.O.0.’s trap has often proved a suitable receptacle safe from 
rigid search at the gate. But the palm must be awarded to the 
C.0.0.’s servant who coveted stop watches, and the stock of this 
particular article continued to vanish with distressing regularity, 
until the C.0.0. happened to puncture his bicycle one afternoon. 
He then discovered in his saddle bag next his repair outfit a stop 
watch, mute witness to a hitherto successful ruse. 

So much for the mechanism, but what about the personal factor ? 
In a big arsenal the C.O.O. is the father of a flock of about a dozen 
officers, a hundred warrant and non-commissioned officers, four 
hundred sepoys, permanent clerks, and fifteen hundred skilled and 
casual labourers. He thus has under his control a big industrial 
undertaking, assisted or hindered by military discipline, which 
takes the place of the dismissal and loss of provident benefit held 
over delinquents in civil life. The British subordinates on selection 
from British units become sergeants, then warrant officers, and 
finally commissaries with good pension prospects, and the C.0.0.’s 
control of this progression becomes a lever of considerable power. 

The number of decisions the C.O.O. is daily called upon to 
make, and the diverse nature of these decisions, would surprise 
those unacquainted with the conditions. Most of the Europeans 
and many Indians must have the right of direct access, nor are 
their troubles always confined to technicality and discipline. But 
however efficient his advice in his office at the centre of his spider’s 
web, it is in his groups and storehouses where his experience and 
instructed criticism prove most valuable. Here, too, he is quite 
often in a position to dam at the source those cascades of queries 
and correspondence which would eventually engulf him in his office. 

Before the Great War the O.O. in charge, or the A.D.O.S. as 
he was then termed, was subject to an exacting inspection by senior 
officers, who demanded rigid adherence to a meticulous code of 
methods. The lessons of the war have altered our ideas on delegating - 
tesponsibility and the method is now left to the C.O.O. so far as 
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every precaution articles are stolen. Rifle barrels have been 
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rigid search at the gate. But the palm must be awarded to the 
C.0.0.’s servant who coveted stop watches, and the stock of this 
particular article continued to vanish with distressing regularity, 
until the C.0.0. happened to puncture his bicycle one afternoon. 
He then discovered in his saddle bag next his repair outfit a stop 
watch, mute witness to a hitherto successful ruse. 

So much for the mechanism, but what about the personal factor ? 
In a big arsenal the C.O.O. is the father of a flock of about a dozen 
officers, a hundred warrant and non-commissioned officers, four 
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practicable, which means that considerable power is vested in the 
C.0.0. with regard to both men and stores, a power which, were 
it not for the average British officer’s high conception of duty, 
might be easily abused. He is much more detached and supreme 
in his own domain than a C.O.O. in England or other officials in 
India subject to detailed supervision by superiors. 

As a sort of penalty for these powers, and in a way due to the 
same causes, an arsenal is looked upon as a quiet backwater on which 
there is no pressing need to waste money, and, although ordnance 
stores become daily more costly, no progressive system exists to 
bring storage up-to-date. 

The chain of responsibility above the C.O.O. or certainly above 
the D.E.O.S., consists of officers with a staff training who, not having 
been through the storekeeping mill, find it difficult to admit such 
material claims in the face of other demands for quarters or social 
measures of more obvious advantage to the Army. In factories 
the principle of a sinking fund for the upkeep of machinery has 
recently been accepted, and presumably this will be applied in time 
to machines and buildings in arsenals, and will show a great ultimate 
saving in depreciation of stores. 

It will be gathered that the formulation and direction of policy 
to achieve good results in an arsenal demands qualities and training 
which do not come into the ordinary officer’s experience, qualities 
which may be looked upon as a by-product in military life, not 
guaranteeing the rewards which, for example attract the best brains 
to the staff. In civil life this is notso. Works and general managers 
and others occupying these positions are usually men who have 
specialized in such work and can command, if capable, high salaries 
and important appointments. All the Great Powers except Great 
Britain separate the business of supply from the technicalities of 
lethal weapons, on the grounds that each is in itself a profession, and 
both together are too much for one man. A C.O.O. is expected to 
give decisions on both. The Indian bureaucracy traditionally favours 
paper checks and mechanical counterchecks, nor has the American 
decentralization and “sight feed’ supervision system yet fully 
permeated Indian limits. Modern business houses have devised 
means of effective supervision by their directing brain based on 
curves and the diagrammatic watching of results, just as on the 
modern luxury car, oil pressure, petrol, radiator and current gauges 
register an engine’s performance, where one had before, for instance, 
to open a tap and check the oil level. A C.O.O. is called upon to 
decide whether he will work to the old time checks or inaugurate 
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modern methods of decentralization and supervision, whether in 
fact he will accept his predecessors’ methods of avoiding disaster 
in dealing with the ever-increasing bulk of work coming in upon 
him, or whether he will launch out into what for an arsenal are 
untried seas of modern innovation to compete with his growing 
responsibilities. 

The writer must now say a word about the D.A.D.O.S. His 
main duty is liaison work; he is the traveller for the firm of the 
Indian Army Ordnance Corps. He greases the wheels and smooths 
away difficulties, and intercedes both with units on behalf of the 
arsenal and with the arsenal on behalf of the unit. He keeps 
formations in touch with the ordnance outlook and advises on 
ordnance matters; in short, he brings in the personal element. 
But besides these more intangible duties, a D.A.D.O.S. in India 
inspects ammunition, equipment and clothing with units, both 
to help units and to protect ordnance interests. He forms a very 
vital link in the chain. 

An arsenal in time of war has varied functions. Besides the 
mobilization equipment held by units themselves, an arsenal holds 
ready on check indents other equipment which has to be issued to 
units when mobilized ; it also holds the equipment of certain units 
which are formed on mobilization, as well as rifles and other 
articles for European civilians. An arsenal also keeps reserves 
calculated on the stores which may be required by an Expeditionary 
Force and the Army remaining in India to bridge over the period 
until the Master-General of Supply can catch up with requirements. 
Besides this, it holds the stores (ready packed), fittings and necessary 
personnel required for such of the divisional ordnance field parks 
as it is appointed to send out on mobilization. ‘The stores required 
to replace wastage for one division for six months in the field may 
be reckoned at 1000 tons, with a similar amount in the first instance 
for fittings, sheds, furniture, books, etc., in order to render the 
unit self-contained. 

The personnel for an ordnance field park is a general stores 
company, consisting of two officers, twenty-six Europeans, seventeen 
Indian clerks, two hundred and fifty sepoys and fifty Indian 
artificers. ‘The personnel for an ammunition section as also sent 
out by an arsenal is one officer, three British other ranks and twenty- 
six sepoys. All these come from arsenals and it is the inherent 
difficulty of the problem that the arsenals are then depleted of up 
to 40 per cent. of their strength at a moment of stress such as a 
general mobilization. Although replacements are so far as possible 
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earmarked from all available resources in India, and the 40 per 
cent. will be completed by promotion and recruits in the lowest 
grades, the I.A.O.C. has no hope of drawing upon an experienced 
staff in the country to anything like the extent the R.A.O.C. can 
anticipate. The wholesale mobilization of Indian Ordnance 
coupled with the development of Indian resources to supply the 
troops without calling too much on British shipping 1s one of the 
most pressing problems before India to-day, occupying some of 
the best brains, and there is every hope that the main difficulties 
are being overcome. 

It would not be difficult to produce sketches in lighter vein on 
arsenal life, of the baboo and his quaint methods, the childish 
cunning of coolies, and the strange contretemps arising from these 
artificial unions between East and West. ‘To those in the arsenal 
world, as in other walks of life, the parochial atmosphere of their 
immediate surroundings fills their existence to the exclusion of 
much else. But they are not the soulless automatic machines some- 
times imagined by regimental officers. Ordnance officers, at any 
rate, have the satisfaction of knowing that they are performing 
a job worth doing—a job the successful achievement of which is 
of immense value to the Army. 


THE TURKISH EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 
SUEZ CANAL, FEBRUARY, 1915: A GERMAN 
ACCOUNT * 


(With Map) 


IMMEDIATELY after mobilization had been ordered on the 2nd of 
August, 1914, Turkish Great Headquarters in Constantinople 
directed Zekki Pasha, who was then commanding the Fourth Army 
in Damascus, to make preparations for an expedition against the 
Suez Canal. At that period Turkish G.H.Q. had no thoughts of 
a conquest of Egypt. This idea was first mentioned when in 
November, 1914, Djemal Pasha, the Minister of Marine, took over 
command in Syria and Palestine. It is uncertain whether the 
Pasha, relying on the support of the Egyptian Nationalists, actually 
considered a conquest of Egypt practicable with the forces at his 
disposal, or whether he spread the idea of freeing Mohammedan 
lands from the yoke of the Unbeliever, and of conquering a rich 
country, merely in order to encourage his officers and men by 
giving them an objective which they could easily understand. 

The reports of Zekki Pasha soon made it clear that neither he 
nor his Chief of the Staff was able to deal with the technical diffi- 
culties of such an enterprise. Enver Pasha, who was then War 
Minister and Vice-Generalissimo, entrusted Djemal Pasha,t the 
commander of the VIII Corps in Damascus, with the preparations 
for the expedition. To assist him, Colonel Kress von Kressenstein 
and five other officers of the German Military Mission were ordered 
to Damascus. 

On the 30th of November, 1914, Turkey entered the war against 
the Entente Powers, and a Turkish major, with 1,500 Bedouins, 
occupied El Arish, which, like other frontier stations in the Sinai 
Desert, had been evacuated by the British without a fight. 

At the end of November “ Big ’”’ Djemal took over command 
from Zekki Pasha, bringing with him Colonel von Frankenberg 


* Condensed from Colonel Kress von Kressenstein’s article in Zwischen 
Kaukasus und Sinai 


t “ Little ” Djemal ; not to be confused with ‘“‘ Big ’? Djemal, commander in 
Syria and later commander of the Fourth Army. 
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During the evening of the 3rd of February, Djemal Pasha 
decided to order a retreat, although he had strong untouched 
reserves at his disposal. But all his pontoons were holed, and the 
enemy in the course of the day had brought up strong reserves and 
humerous warships. The retirement was carried out in the greatest 
order and completely undisturbed by the enemy.* 

The decision to retire was, Colonel von Kress considers, right. 
If the expedition had hung on, it would probably have been 
annihilated, and all danger to the Canal would have been at an end. 

The Turkish losses—that is excluding Arab—amounted to 
14 officers dead, including one German captain, 15 officers wounded 
and 15 officers missing. The other ranks lost 178 killed, 366 
wounded and 712 missing. 

* The report of the water experts state that the Turkish Army on the retreat 


got temporarily into difficulties, as it was dependent solely on water being brought 
to it from such watering places as were ready. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL KANE, 1689-1712 


By ponENENE D. F. Hook, M.B.E., M.C., The Hampshire 
Regiment 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL KANE served under William III, and also 
under the Duke of Marlborough, and he has left behind him a 
record of his experiences in Ireland and the European wars of his 
time, which is, from the quaintness of its point of view, amusing, 
and from its historical interest, instructive. It is for these reasons 
that the writer has thought it worth while to attempt a small apprecia- 
tion of his memoirs and of the military text-book which accompanies 
them. 

General Kane was first commissioned in 1689, and, as far as 
can be seen from his book, left the Service in 1712, afterwards 
becoming Governor of Minorca. He died in 1736. His book 1s 
divided into two parts, the first consisting of the “ Campaigns 
of King William and the Duke of Marlborough, with remarks on 
the Stratagem by which every Battle was Won or Lost,” and the 
second of ‘‘ A New System of Military Discipline for Foot in Action, 
together with the Most Essential Exercises for Cavalry.’ ‘The 
publisher’s notice, or, as he would have called it, ‘‘ advertisement,” 
at the beginning of the book tells us that it is “‘ adorned with a map 
of the seat of war . . . and above 60 Military Schemes, represent- 
ing the whole Discipline in so easy a manner that more may be 
learned from them in a week than in seven years from all the books 
extant.” There is a preface by an officer who served with General 
Kane, giving a brief outline of the contents of the book. General 
Kane ‘‘ served under two of the greatest Generals the world ever 
knew, the immortal King William and the victorious Duke of 
Marlborough ; which.enabled him to make so many judicious, 
military observations, on the good conduct of some and the mistakes 
of others. “Tis hoped this History (the most authentic extant) 
will greatly tend to the improvement of our young officers, and to 
the satisfaction of all.” With regard to the second part of the 
book, apparently the General felt impelled to write something of 
the sort, because “‘ with great contempt he read some books which 
pretended to teach the whole Military Art, and often assured his 
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friends that those mean performances provoked him to attempt some- 
thing on the same subject which, if not perfect, might be free from 
those gross errors and glaring absurdities which abound in them.” 

Indeed the book is full of sound common sense. The curious 
military conventions of the time are sometimes apt to obscure this, 
but it must be remembered that in those days, war was a polite art, 
as witness the battle of Fontenoy, in one picture of which the officers 
of the opposing armies are represented as bowing and doffing their 
hats to one another before the commencement of the battle. 

The Memoir begins in the year 1689, at which time the General 
was serving as a regimental officer in the Royal Regiment of Ireland, 
which formed part of a force under the command of the Duke of 
Schomberg, and which was operating in Ireland against James II. 
Kane mentions the siege of Carrickfergus, which town quickly 
surrendered with little loss on either side. No further fighting of 
any importance appears to have taken place until the famous battle 
of the Boyne in 1690. In the interval between these events both 
Armies went into winter quarters. “Our Dutch and French 
Regiments soon built themselves good warm barracks, but our 
English Regiments, being all raw soldiers, and not knowing the 
consequence of not hutting, neglected until there was no straw or 
timber to be had, so that when the Winter came on, our men died 
like rotten sheep.” It reflects somewhat on the administration of 
the force that these regiments were allowed to neglect their winter 
quarters, but perhaps the officers were as raw as the men. 

French troops were serving on both sides, and during the winter 
many pretended deserters from James’s Army joined their country- 
men in the British force with the intention of betraying it to the 
enemy. The plot was discovered the day before it was to have been 
put into execution, and five of the ringleaders, including a captain 
in the French Army, were hanged, while some two or three hundred 
prisoners were sent to England. Apparently, the trial of the spies, 
if they had any trial at all, was of the “‘ Drum Head Court Martial ” 
variety, and justice was done with the utmost promptitude. 

On the last day of June, 1690, the opposing Armies faced one 
another on the Boyne river. This battle, in which Schomberg 
was killed and in which King William turned the flank of James’s 
Army, is too well known to need any description here. Suffice 
it to say, that James fled the field and took refuge in France, while 
the Irish ‘‘ in a dispersed manner made the best of their way to 
the Shannon.” 

On the 1st of August William III appeared before Limerick, 
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where he “‘ sate down ” and commenced the siege of the town. His 
battering train was, however, destroyed by Sarsefield; ‘“‘a well- 
managed affair, which would have redounded to his credit, had 
he not sullied it with so much cruelty, for . . . he put man, woman 
and child to the sword.” William later gave up the siege, and 
returned home, leaving Ginkell, one of his Dutch generals, to 
finish it. In the spring of 1691 Kane was present at the capture 
of Athlone, an operation which necessitated the fording of the 
Shannon in the face of the enemy’s fire. Ginkell followed the repulse 
of a much-advertised feint attack, with an assault “‘ prepared with 
all the privacy imaginable.” The enemy had no news of this 
attack until “ we on a sudden bounced out of our works . . . the 
cannon and small shot from our trenches, firing with great fury 
over our heads, struck them with such a panic that they made little 
resistance.” ‘The General’s comment on the lack of alertness shown 
by the French sentries contains sound counsel. ‘“ Here the old 
proverb was verified, Security dwells next to Run; St. Ruth 
[the French commander] thought it impossible for us to cross 
the river before he could be down on us with his army, and it is most 
certain that nothing but neglect of duty was the occasion of it, which 
may serve as a very good lesson for officers in general, never to think 
themselves secure on any post or guard ; if the Commanding Officer 
neglects his post (as it was here), all under him will do the same ; 
for they thought themselves safe, which . . . made them neglect 
having a vigilant eye on us.” 

These were strenuous times for soldiers, and in May, 1693, 
Kane saw, with his Regiment, service with the Grand Fleet as 
a Marine. He speaks bitterly of the treachery of the times, which, 
he says, caused a failure on the part of the British Fleet to come 
up with the enemy. He spent the winter of 1693-1694 in England, 
and was sent with his Regiment to join the King’s Army near 
Louvain in May of the latter year. 

About this time the seniority of Kane’s Regiment was called 
into account, and the matter was referred by the King to a Board 
of General Officers, most of whom belonged to regiments wishing 
to take precedence over Kane’s, against which the matter was 
decided, with the result that it lost a lot of seniority in the Army. 
“The King himself thought that the Board had acted with great 
partiality, but as he had referred to the General Officers, so he con- 
firmed it.”” One may well imagine that the loss became a regimental 
grievance, often discussed round the mess table, and one can 
sympathize, whatever may have been the rights and wrongs of the 
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case, with soldiers who had to see one of their most cherished 
privileges taken, unfairly as they thought, away from them. 

Kane goes on to speak of various battles, marches and sieges, in 
which he took part, and his description of one episode throws 
an interesting light on the laws of war of the period, which were such 
that the principle of “‘ Vae Victis ” was often applied to the full. 
Ellinburg, a Danish general in the service of the Allies, was in 
command of Dixmude, a fortified town, which he had been ordered 
to hold against the French. He, however, decided that the French 
commander, Villeroy, was too strong for him, and accordingly 
he sent an envoy to Villeroy offering to surrender the town. Villeroy 
replied that should the men of Ellinburg’s garrison fire so much as 
a single shot, he would refuse them the treatment of prisoners of 
war, and would put them all to the sword. This threat was followed 
by preparations for an attack which so frightened Ellinburg that 
“he basely surrendered on these scandalous terms . . . thus was 
Dixmude surrendered.” 

The next event of especial interest is the assault on Salsine 
Abbey, in August, 1695, which action William III watched from a 
piece of rising ground, “from whence he took particular notice 
of the behaviour of our Regiment, when he saw us alone mount the 
top of the breach, and plant our colours thereon, for which His 
Majesty was pleased the winter following to honour our Regiment 
with the title The Royal of Ireland, and gave commissions accord- 
ingly.” The garrison of Salsine Abbey surrendered on the following 
terms :—‘‘ That on the 26th, the Garrison should march out with 
colours flying, drums beating, six cannon, as many covered wagons, 
and some other marks of honour.” ‘The commander of the garrison 
was, however, made a prisoner, as a reprisal for the detention, 
considered unlawful by the English, of Ellinburg. This action 
had the desired effect, and Ellinburg, together with his garrison, 
was released. He was tried and executed for the surrender of 
Dixmude, and his commanding officers were ‘‘ broke and rendered 
incapable of ever serving the Crown of England more.” They all 
appear to have deserved their fates, and Kane gives as a contrast 
to their conduct, the case of an officer, who, with six men, held a 
chateau for some hours against Villeroy’s whole Army “ and when 
he saw they were preparing to storm him, then beat the Chamade, 
and himself and his men were better treated than those who 
surrendered without firing a shot.” But apparently resistance to 
the last man and the last cartridge was not always the right course, 
though some shots must be fired at the enemy as a point of honour, 
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‘* which ”’ (the example quoted above) ‘‘ may be a sufficient instance 
to all officers, in regard to their honour and the good of the service, 
that they be not too forward in the delivering up of places committed 
to their charge ; nor yet too foolhardy in standing out until an attack 
is once begun ; for then it will be too late. I mean the attacking a 
breach or such works as may be easily carried ; especially when there 
is not a considerable force to oppose.” This is a somewhat curious 
conception of the duties of a commander of a strong place, and it 
would appear that a show of resistance satisfied the military honour 
of the period. 

The civilian strategist was as great a trouble to the soldier in 
this as in other and more recent wars. Dutch forces were serving 
under the Duke of Marlborough, and in accordance with the 
Dutch custom, two of their Deputies accompanied the forces in the 
field. The Duke was bound to consider their wishes in regard to 
the employment of the Dutch, and, as one may well imagine, this 
supervision was very embarrassing to him. He had formed a plan, 
and had carried out the preliminary manceuvres necessary to it, 
for striking a ‘‘ fatal blow”’ at Marshal Tallard. The Deputies, 
however, “‘ prayed him to desist,”’ which, perforce, he did, insisting, 
however, that the Deputies should accompany him to a certain point 
from which the hurried retreat of the French, caused by the Duke’s 
manceuvres, could be seen. They confessed that a great opportunity 
had been lost, and in future, one supposes, left matters military in 
the hands of those capable of conducting them. 

The assault on a position is excellently described by General 
Kane. No fire effect could be obtained by the attacking troops, 
owing to the fact that it took them about half a minute to load their 
muskets, and such a delay as this in the middle of an attack might 
well have compromised the success of the whole operation. The 
whole affair of the assault on Fort St. Michael, of which General 
Kane’s account is quoted below, was a breathless scramble with 
the bayonet. 

‘* About four o’clock, the signal was given; on our advancing 
the enemy gave us their fire and run; we jumped into the covert 
way and pursued ; they made to a ravelin, which covered the curtain 
of the Fort, and a small bridge which covered a Fausee, by which 
they relieved their outward works. We drove them into the Ravelin, 
where was a captain and sixty men; we soon despatched most of 
them, and the rest fled over the bridge, and we, mad-man-like, 
followed, until we got on to the Fausee Bray, under the body of 
the fort; the Port being shut, those that fled before us climbed it 
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; up, which showed us the way ; for we had no choice but to carry 


the fort or all perish; we climbed after them: the enemy were 
confounded and made but little resistance, soon quitted the Rampart 
and retired into the body of the Fort, where they drew down their 
arms and called for quarters, which we gave them and the plunder 
of the Fort to the soldiers.” 

A forlorn hope if ever there was one! One can see the whole 
desperate business—the officers with drawn swords, leading the con- 
fused groups of exhausted men from one little victory to the next, 
the defenders, panic-stricken at the overwhelming determination 
of the attackers, and the suddenness of the assault, scrambling into 
the supposed security of the fort, there to surrender their arms, 
and, for all they knew, their lives to the victors. ‘‘ The success 
of the affair crowned the event, which got for Lord Cutts great 
applause, of which he boasted all his life after, though neither he 
nor any of the noblemen stirr’d one foot out of the trenches until 
we were masters of it except the young Earl of Huntingdon who 
stole out of the trenches from them and kept up with the foremost.” 

Wholesale slaughter seems to have taken place in many of the 
pitched battles of the campaign, and Kane tells us that at the battle 
of Blenheim “‘ 13 Battalions ” of Marshal Tallard’s force ‘‘ were all 
cut to pieces to a man, not one of them escaping, but such as threw 
themselves down amongst the slain; I rode through them next 
morning as they lay dead in rank and file.’ The battle of Blenheim 
was indeed a terrific affair, and the General does not minimize 
this in his account of it. He expresses himself as much impressed 
by the demeanour of the Duke of Marlborough on the battlefield. 
“In spite of the noise and confusion, no General did ever behave 
with more calmness of temper and presence of mind than did the 
Duke of Marlborough on this occasion ; he was in all places where 
his presence was requisite, without fear of danger, or in the least 
hurry ; giving his orders with all the calmness imaginable.” There 
is no doubt, from the admiration with which the General always 
speaks of Marlborough, that the Duke possessed a personality which 
was capable of inspiring an army from the staff to the last joined 
recruit ; this power cannot have been the least of the factors which 
contributed to his almost miraculous success in war. 

The second part of the book is perhaps the more interesting as 
it gives us a picture of the ordered battle array of the eighteenth 
century, with its long lines of troops in perfect formation, its brilliant 
uniforms, and the precise formalities which were gone through 
before the battle commenced. 
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Kane’s experience of war was very great, even for those warlike 
times, and he has no patience with the type of soldier who, though 
he has seen very little of active service, thinks himself capable of 
laying down the law for battle-scarred veterans. He considers 
that the official text-book of the time was written by some one of this 
kind, and takes great exception to the principles laid down in it. 
For instance he has most definite ideas on the subject of dismounted 
cavalry: ‘‘ How preposterous it is to see some of our English 
Jack-Boot-Men, with all their accoutrements, perform an exercise 
on foot! Was this ever known to be of use on Action? Is it 
possible for young gentlemen who never saw anything of action 
(of whom the Army is in a short time to be composed), to form an 
idea of Action out of this book of Discipline ?”” Having delivered 
himself of his views on the inefficiency of the official text-book, he 
goes on to give his own views on the training and handling of troops. 
Of the Horse he has little to say ; it was sufficient, in his opinion, 
that they should ride well, ‘‘ March and wheel with a grace, and 
handle their swords well, which is the only weapon our British 
Horse makes use of when they charge the enemy . . . the Duke of 
Marlborough would only allow the Horse but three charges of Powder 
and Ball for a campaign, and that only for guarding their horses at 
grass, and not to be made use of on action.” ‘These must have been 
golden days for the Cavalryman. Now it is suggested by several 
high authorities that Cavalry is to disappear from the battlefield, 
to be replaced by the tank and the armoured car. Marlborough’s 
stout-hearted horse would turn in their Flanders graves at the very 
thought, though his Dragoons, who sometimes fought on foot, 
might utter a ghostly chuckle and say ‘‘ We told you so.” 

It is, however, on the conduct of an infantry battalion that the 
General becomes really expansive. He supposes the battalion drawn 
up three deep, “‘ their bayonets fixed on their muzzles,” the officers 
to the front, and ‘“‘ the Colonel on foot with his sword drawn in his 
hand, about eight or ten paces to the front . . . with an expert drum 
by him.” On the conduct and bearing of this officer we are given 
one or two points which hold as good to-day as they did then. “ He 
should appear with a cheerful countenance, never in a hurry, or by 
any means ruffled, and deliver his orders with great calmness and 
presence of mind.” There is, however, a note of caution struck in 
the explanation of the action that the Colonel is to take in making 
his preparations for battle. ‘‘ When it appears that there is no avoid- 
ing coming to battle, he is to order the soldiers to lay down their knap- 
sacks, tent poles and what is cumbersome.” It would appear that 
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battle was something to be avoided if possible ; certainly this view 
is common among professional soldiers, especially among those who 
have “ had some.” The disposal of the heavy baggage was a simple 
matter. ‘‘ Asergeant and a few men take care of them. If we win 
the day they will be safe ; if not, ’tis no matter what becomes of 
them.” When the battle was lost, all was lost. 

The Colonel commanded the whole battalion himself, the others 
only supervising the men and seeing that they did ‘‘ their duty,” in 
which they were assisted by the fact that the Battalion was “ as it 
were riveted together so that no soldier ”’ could “‘ possibly misbehave, 
but there ”’ would “‘ be an eye presently upon him.” ‘The soldier 
of this time had apparently no training as an individual fighter, 
and this may account for the fact that when troops were overthrown 
and their formations broken, a panic usually set in, in which the 
pursuers were able to inflict enormous casualties on their defeated 
enemies. 

To return to the Colonel and his duties in action, Kane tells 
us that the drum is preferable to the voice for the giving of orders 
in battle, and his reasons for this assertion are as follows :—‘‘ It is 
not every Commanding Officer that has a voice capable to go through 
the management of a Battalion when in the hurry of an Action. 
Would it not be shame for him to order the Major or the Adjutant, 
in the Day of Battle, to fight the Battalion and he only a cypher at 
the head of it, and pretend that he has not a voice to go through it ? 
. . - Suppose the Commanding Officer should happen to be 
killed, the voice of him that supplies his place may be so different 
from the other’s as to occasion a confusion.”’ From the insistence 
with which the General dwells on this point, one might suppose 
that on some occasion his own voice had not been equal to the strain 
imposed on it. 

‘* Suppose the signal for Battle be given : upon this the Colonel 
orders the Drum to beat a Ruffle, which is much as to say Take Care ; 
and then saying something to encourage and excite the men to the 
Performance of their Duty. This may seem ridiculous by some, 
yet I know ’twill animate and raise an Emulation among the Soldiers, 
especially when they have a love for their Officers.”” This done the 
order to march is given, and the Colonel “‘ marches slowly down until 
they begin to fire upon him; upon which he orders the Drum to 
cease beating, and turning to the Battalion gives the word, Halt. . . . 
Tis the Colonel himself who must give the orders for firing the 
Platoons, and not the Officers belonging to them, who are only to 
see that the soldiers do their duty. . . . And let no one say, What 
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occasion is there for Officers to the Platoons, when they are not to 
give the Word of Command? But let them consider that both 
Officers and Sergeants will have enough to do to take care that their 
Platoons perform their Duty in every Respect ; and when they find 
it requisite, they are to tell them softly what to do, but so as none must 
hear them but their own men, and if they perform this well it will 
be sufficient, and will contribute much towards the Behaviour of 
the Battalion.” ‘The soldier does not appear to have had much 
training in the use of his arms beyond being told how to load and 
fire his musket, and this point is brought out by the instructions for 
the officers and sergeants during the firing of the battalion. They 
“* are to take great care that the Soldiers level well their arms, so that 
their fire may have effect on the Enemy.” One has seen accounts 
of actions in which the officers used their swords for the purpose of 
levelling the muskets of their men; these things considered it is 
somewhat surprising that the fire of the musket was in any way 
effective. 

After an exchange of fire, according to Kane, one of two things 
was bound to happen: the enemy might retreat, in which case 
they would move “ faster than we can propose to follow, and keep 
our order, which we must not break on any account . . . so that all 
the Colonel can do on this occasion is to keep firing after them as 
long as his shot will reach them and then leave them to the Horse.”’ 
On the other hand, however, the enemy may advance on the attackers, 
in which case it may be necessary for the battalion to retreat. “ This 
is a matter of the greatest consequence, and requires the greatest 
conduct in a General, as well as resolution both in officer and soldiers ; 
for the least mistake puts all into confusion, especially among the 
Infantry, the Officers of whom will find it very difficult to keep the 
Soldiers from breaking . . . and if they are once broke, not a man 
in ten escapes.” A retreat in those days seems to have been a pretty 
hazardous affair, for while there was a chance of the hostile infantry’s 
coming up with the retiring troops the line formation had to be main- 
tained, but as soon as the Cavalry appeared, the Battalion formed 
square. If they had not time to execute this manceuvre, their 
case was hopeless, for “‘ we must either stand to be cut to pieces, or 
throw down our arms and call for quarters, which in a manner will 
be much the same : for upon all warm pursuits there is little quarter 
to be expected.” Once the infantry had formed square, their fire 
seems to have been capable of keeping at bay ‘‘ any reasonable body 
of Horse.” 

The book finishes with an admonition to all officers of the English 
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service, of whose courage the General has no doubt, but whose 
efficiency as soldiers causes him great misgivings. ‘“‘ And therefore 
I cannot help recommending that most commendable part of an 
Officer of being diligent on all Duties and Commands, and not to 
trust to others, as I have too often seen among our English Gentle- 
men ; and am sorry to say I have not known among all the Nations 
I have served with, any Officers so remiss on Duty as the Generality 
of our Countrymen ; who in other respects not only equal but excel 
. . . there is nothing will recommend him more to his Prince or 
General, than that of being known to be an expert and diligent 
Officer, the which has raised numbers of men from being Private 
Centinels, to be General Officers.”’ 

The book is an echo of a bygone, when war was an affair of 
romance and glitter, of charging squadrons and brilliant uniforms, 
and in these days of the “ empty battlefield’ and “ protective 
dinginess ”’ it makes a refreshing little study. 
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. . . there is nothing will recommend him more to his Prince or 
General, than that of being known to be an expert and diligent 
Officer, the which has raised numbers of men from being Private 
Centinels, to be General Officers.” 

The book is an echo of a bygone, when war was an affair of 
romance and glitter, of charging squadrons and brilliant uniforms, 
and in these days of the “empty battlefield ’’ and “ protective 
dinginess ”’ it makes a refreshing little study. 


THE BATTLE OF KUMANOVO: 
gTH-11TH OF OCTOBER, 1912 


By Matcotm Burr, M.A., D.Sc. (formerly Captain and O.C., 
ist Serbian Sentry Battalion) 


ON the roth of October, 1912, the untried Serbian Army met the 
Turks at Kumanovo, and beat them. 

It was a ding-dong, soldiers’ battle, of great historical importance. 
It avenged Kossovo, where the Ottomans had smashed the medizval 
Serbian Empire in 1389, it established the military tradition of the 
Serbs, gave them confidence in their own prowess, and that prestige 
which marked them out as the leaders in the Yugo-slav movement, 
awakened the fears of Vienna, prepared the Serbs for the great 
part that they were to play in the Great War, and sounded the 
death-knell of the Turkish Empire in Europe. 

The battle was hardly noticed in the Press of Europe at the 
time, for the Bulgars paid far more attention to publicity than did 
the Serbs, who had not yet awakened to the great importance of 
national advertisement, and while the world was ringing with the 
exaggerated accounts of the victories of Kirk Kilisse and Lule 
Burgas, the names of Kumanovo, and its complementary action at 
Monastir soon after, scarcely echoed in the newspapers of Europe. 

Such an important and interesting battle is worth saving from 
the semi-oblivion of history, overshadowed in the eyes of the 
world by the events of 1914-1918 and the achievements of the 
Serbian arms in those eventful years. A detailed account was 
published in Serb at Zagreb, in Nova Evropa, in 1922, by Colonel 
Stoyan Stoyanovich, who took part in the battle as Chief of Staff 
of the Danube Division, which bore the brunt of the action, and 
light is thrown on an interesting incident which played a critical 
part in the result by an article by Major St. Shapinats, who com- 
manded the 3rd Battalion of the 1st Regiment of the Morava Division. 

The Serbian mobilization was proclaimed on the 17th of 
September, 1912, and proceeded smoothly and efficiently. The 
whole force advanced towards the Turkish frontier in five groups. 
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‘The First Army, with 5 infantry and 1 cavalry division, numbering 
altogether about 120,000 men, moved towards Vranje. Secondly, 
the Third Army, 4 infantry divisions, totalling about 60,000 men, 
was disposed along the upper reaches of the Medvedje Kosanitsa. 
‘Thirdly, the Rashka Expedition, 1 infantry division 25,000 strong, 
in Rashka; fourthly, the Javor Expedition, about 10,000 men, at 
Javor ; and finally, the Second Army, based in Bulgaria, near Kustendil 
and Dupnitsa, about 50,000 strong, consisting of 1 Serbian and 1 
Bulgar infantry division. 

It was anticipated that the main Turkish forces would be 
assembled near Ovche Polje and accordingly the three Armies 
converged in that direction. The First Army, under the command 
of King Alexander, then Crown Prince, crossed the Turkish frontier 
on the 6th of October and occupied a broad front from Karpina to 
Rasats, with 3 divisions, the Morava, Drina and Danube, in the 
front line, and advanced towards Kumanovo with the object of 
deploying, on the 8th, along the line Tabanovats—Chetirtse— 
Nagorichino, a position which dominates Kumanovo on the north. 
The Danube Division, on the left, advanced in the direction 
of Baralievats — Starats — Pelinitsi — Chelopek — Dobroseliano — 
Nagorichino, and a mounted patrol of officers was pushed across 
the Kosiak to Stranin to establish contact with the troops at Kosiak 
and with the Second Army, which had advanced from Kustendil 
across Kriva Palanka. 

On the 8th, after an exceedingly heavy and exhausting march, 
they descended into the sandy valley of Pchinia and drew up in 
battle order by Chelopek and Dobroseliano. These operations 
were not completed until late at night and the baggage train was on 
the march all that night and the next day, so that the division 
bivouacked that night with the vanguard near Chelopek and the 
advanced guard near Stari Nagorichin. 

On the morning of the gth, the commanding officer gave the 
order to continue to march towards the objective. In the course 
of the night the first brush with the enemy had occurred in the 
capture of a small frontier post held by a handful of Turkish infantry. 
About eleven o’clock orders came from A.H.Q. to stand and hold 
a front at Nagorichin and to await the opening out of the rest of the 
Army, while at the same time the Drina Division occupied the 
heights called Nikulianski Visovi. The Danube Division accordingly 
drew up on a position near Mladi Nagorichin from Nikulianski Vis 
to Pchinia, and orders were given to occupy Mladi Nagorichin itself 
to cover the left flank. 
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On the night of the oth, the troops of the Danube Division 
bivouacked with the 9th and 18th Regiments in advance, holding 
the main position : one battalion of the 8th was thrown across the 
left bank of the Pchinia, and the 5th with the rest of the 7th and 
8th at Stari Nagorichin, while the divisional cavalry waited at Voinik. 
The train was in echelon from the village of Pelinitsi to Starats, 
and a battery of field artillery was allotted to each sector. Liaison 
had not yet been established with A.H.Q., nor was there any reliable 
information about the enemy, his whereabouts or strength. 

As a matter of fact, the Turkish force consisted of the V (Salonika) 
Corps, the VI (Monastir) Corps under Djavid Pasha, the VII 
(Uskiib) Corps, under Fethy Pasha, former Ottoman Minister at 
Belgrad, the whole forming the Army of the Vardar under the 
supreme command of Zekki Pasha. Of these, there came into 
action on the next day, the following: the 13th Infantry Division 
(10 battalions), the Ishtip Redif Division (3 Battalions) of the 
Salonika Corps, the Monastir and Prizren and Redif Divisions of 
the VI Corps, and the Nizam and Redif Divisions of the VII Corps ; 
the sth and 6th cavalry regiments formed a cavalry brigade. Each 
infantry regiment had field and mountain artillery, and the entire 
strength of the Turkish Army was about 60,000 men, to which 
must be\added about 20,000 Albanian irregulars. 

The V Turkish Army Corps had concentrated on the 5th of 
October near St. Nikola, where it waited till the 8th ; the VI Army 
Corps was near Veles and moved towards St. Nikola on that day ; 
the VII, mobilized near Skoplje, was concentrated near Kumanovo 
up to the 4th, and on the gth they all advanced from St. Nikola in 
two columns. Their advanced guard reached the line Orashats— 
Kutli Beg on the same day, and parts of the VII Corps bivouacked 
behind the barracks and station at Kumanovo. Turkish A.H.Q. 
reached Gradishte on the night of the g-1o0th. 

Then Zekki Pasha gave orders to attack the position held by the 
Serbian First Army, learning from his scouts that the sector was 
divided, so that one isolated division could be attacked in detail 
before the main Army debouched into the valley: they had seen 
the Drina Division descending the valley, and estimated its strength 
at fourteen battalions, with six batteries and one cavalry regiment. 

The night of the g-roth passed without incident. About mid- 
night a fine drizzle set in, accompanied by a high wind, so that the 
ground was converted into mud. About 6 a.m. on the roth, a 
typical autumn morning, two Turkish columns advanced from the 
direction of Pchinia. At that moment a thick fog descended on 
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the whole position, and it was impossible to see what was happening. 
But at 7 a.m. the fog lifted, and then some irregular firing began 
on both sides, which developed in intensity until the whole front 
was engaged. The battle had begun. 

The enemy, belonging to the Ishtip and Salonika Divisions, 
attacked the Serbian left, the 18th Infantry Division near Pudarats, 
while troops from the VI Corps, moving in one column, deployed 
near Zebrnik against the right wing of the Serbian Danube Division. 
The guns on Nagorichin opened fire on the advancing Turks, but 
these continued their forward movement, and a battalion of the 
18th Serbian Regiment was severely pressed ; the order was then 
given to charge, in order to detect the presence of a strong Turkish 
force supposed to be hidden on the flank, but the Battalion was 
compelled to retire quickly, with heavy loss, while its retreat was 
covered by the 2nd Cavalry Regiment. And only then was it clear 
that the Turks were attacking along the whole front of the Danube 
Division. The fighting developed in intensity, especially on the 
right, against the gth Serbian Regiment, but the attacking forces 
were exposed to a vigorous artillery and rifle fire from both Serb 
flanks. Still, the Turks pressed on in successive waves until by 
noon the 18th Regiment had suffered very severely, being extended 
over a long line and exposed to repeated attacks by fresh troops. 
The Turks appeared to be anxious to finish the business and crush 
an exhausted enemy. Simultaneously with this violent frontal 
attack, the extreme left flank was nearly overwhelmed, and the 
irregulars of the famous komité leader, Vuk Popovich, were cut to 
pieces. 

The situation was now critical; the Serbs were heavily out- 
numbered, and a catastrophe seemed inevitable, when reinforcements 
came in view. Alexander Glishich, commanding the 7th Regiment, 
led the Belgrad men to support the left flank which seemed to be 
on the point of collapse ; this counter-attack was so sudden and 
violent that the Turks were shaken for‘ the moment, but they too 
had received reinforcements. From Serbian A.H.Q. it was 
impossible to follow the fighting, which now developed into a 
regular old-fashioned mélée. 

Suddenly there was a pause; the Turks cried “ Stop firing!” 
and the musketry eased off for a space, when the enemy took 
advantage of the momentary quiet and charged again. Colonel 
Glishich fell at that moment, and the Serbs, enraged at the trick 
and the fall of their colonel, redoubled their vigour and pressed 
the enemy so hard that the Turks began to lose confidence, to waver, 
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THE most important book of the quarter, the fourth volume of the 
German Official History of the War, is reviewed in a special article. 
Others of outstanding interest are General Leinveber’s and Colonel 
Schnitler’s very important critiques of the War, Colonel Grasset’s 
* ‘Verdun ” and General Max Hoffman’s “ 'Tannenberg,”’ a somewhat 
acrid criticism of the second volume of the German Official History. 


GENERAL HISTORIES OF THE WAR 


The title of Major-General Leinveber’s book, Mit Clausewitz 
durch die Ratsel und Fragen, Irrungen und Wirrungen des Weltkrieges 
(‘‘ With Clausewitz through the Riddles and Questions, Mistakes and 
Muddles of the World War’’), Berlin, Behrs,4 marks,is not attractive ; 
but the matter in it 1s thoroughly worthy of study. It is a eom- 
mentary from the point of view of the philosophy of Clausewitz 
on the operations described in the first volume of the German 


official account of the war. Its gist is that Germany went forth to 


battle, but not to war, and put greater value on troops than on a 
commander-in-chief, and that the official account fails equally by 
describing battles, not war. The world war was waged as if the 
times were still those of 1870-1871 : ‘a modern warship is not, 
however, steered by the means that sufficed for a sailing ship.” 
Moltke’s principal assistant in the conduct of operations was the 
Quartermaster-General von Stein : 


‘** overburdened with administrative details, he devoted as the war went 
on less and less time to his proper work. . . . The chief adviser, therefore, 
in the first months of the war was incontestably the head of the Operations 
Section, a lieutenant-colonel [Tappen], and his section was so poorly 
staffed that it had not even the necessary liaison officers to keep com- 
munication with the Armies.” 


The plan of campaign was drawn up as a military scheme, and 
carried out without the slightest reference to politics. Great 
Britain was forced into the war, and then, although she was the heart 
of the Coalition, no attempt was made to knock her out before she 
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and at once ordered the 3rd and 4th Battalions of his Regiment to 
support the 2nd Battalion, while Major Neshich, commanding the 
Ist, which had orders to stand as divisional reserve, followed his 
comrades’ example. They were supported by two battalions from 
the 16th Regiment of the Drina Division, the only troops of that 
Division who were in action on that historic day. 

There is no doubt that this impetuous action decided the fortunes 
of the day at a critical moment, for the Danube Division had been 


. badly shaken, and was not far from collapse when the reinforce- 
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ments began to arrive. The gallant Major Neshich fell almost at 
once with a bullet in his forehead, and Colonel Tufegdjich was also 
killed. 

But the victory was complete and the result decisive. The Turks 
had lost their self-confidence, and abandoned their positions ; the 
road into Macedonia was thrown open to the victorious and exultant 
Serbian Armies. The Turks fell back upon Monastir (Bitolj), 
where the Serbs gave them the coup de grdce a few days later. 
Kossovo was avenged. 
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was ready or at least to smash her Army and cut it off from home. 
The author hints that throughout the war and now in the official 
account endeavour was and is being made to minimize the effect 
of the share taken in the fighting by the British with the definite 
purpose of creating a breach between the Empire and France — 

Schlieffen’s idea of another Cannae was merely a “ misleading 
will-o’-the-wisp ” for his successor Moltke. Hannibal’s victory 
was achieved over 


** an unintelligent amateur, who, urged by mad ambition, puffed up 
with vanity, and blinded by love of glory, simply threw himself on his 
skilful antagonist and walked into his trap.” 


Such conditions could hardly be expected to recur. 

General Leinveber discusses the battles of Mons and Le Cateau, 
giving them a prominence hitherto quite unknown in German 
writings. 

We will translate portions of his text : 


** Decisive annihilation [of the B.E.F.] at the first battle ought to have 
been the objective, and the last breath of horse and man expended on it. 
But the collection of information as regards the British entirely broke 
down here at the decisive point. If it had not been for an extraordinary 
piece of good luck which placed a Belgian newspaper in the hands of 
First Army [Kluck] on the 2oth of August, which quoted the official 
London report of the successful landing of the B.E.F. in France, the 
headquarters of the First Army would have heard hardly anything of 
the British troops before the 22nd of August, the eve of the battle of 
Mons. . . . Where are the British ? Are they here or where? Where 
is their left flank ? Two corps and five cavalry brigades cannot make 
themselves invisible day in and day out. Meantime, the British Com- 
mander was excellently informed of the German advance and the German 
forces. Only on the night of the 22nd-23rd of August was the picture 
somewhat clearer for the Germans. British troops had been identified 
on the Canal du Centre and in Maubeuge. But even then the commander 
of the First Army thought his task was to march echeloned right and left 
ready to turn when his adversary appeared. . . . With this expenditure 
of force [44 divisions] Britain had entirely destroyed the watered- 
down Schlieffen plan. This little flock of British—the First Army 
certainly took them to be at the peace strength of six divisions instead of 
four—had invisibly but effectively influenced Kluck, and had actually 
continuously checked an army of five corps and three cavalry divisions. ... 

“Thus stood the British, with united forces, well informed of the 
advance of the Germans and ready to receive them. They beat off the 
German attack, and were ready and determined to fight next day. Then 
came in the night the news of the retreat of the French Fifth Army, and 
nothing remained for Sir J. French but to march off too and withdraw his 
Army from the envelopment that threatened.” 
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The following refers to Le Cateau :— 


“The British had escaped. In what direction? The staff of the 
First Army believed they had retired on their main body [sic] between 
Valenciennes and Maubeuge. Kluck proposed to attack the united 
British Army on the 25th and to envelop its left flank and defeat it. From 
British orders picked up it appeared, however, that the mass of the 
British Army had fought and had been defeated at Mons. Air reports 
—air reconnaissance was working well—very soon showed that the British 
were not inclined to take position at Valenciennes, but rather to retreat 
_ farther in a south-easterly direction. Was it possible to engage and 
annihilate them ? 

“‘ On the 25th of August there were fights here and there with British 
rear guards. The [German] right wing, that was to be the enveloping 
and decisive one, was still lagging behind. Notwithstanding, it was hoped 
to intercept the retreat between Cambrai and St. Quentin, a tempting 
exploit for three cavalry divisions. And there might have been five 
available. But the union of the two cavalry corps as a great cavalry mass 
on the German right wing broke down on account of official narrow- 
mindedness. Instead of the I Cavalry Corps joining the II, it wobbled 
between the First and Second Armies and interfered with the advance of 
both. The IT Cavalry Corps, on the other hand, hung on to the heels of 
the retreating enemy, worried him and held him fast [sic]. ‘ The cavalry 
corps commander in very difficult fight with enemy at Solesmes and 
Le Cateau, who in places is attacking. Support requested.’ Thus ran 
the report on these fights. 

“ It revived the hope of the German First Army of still obtaining the 
long-wished decision by an enveloping attack. And yet it was only 
chance or good luck that it had thrown a part of the British Army into 
the hands of the Germans. It came about thus: Field-Marshal Sir 
J. French at first wished to renew the struggle by standing to fight on the 
26th of August on the Le Cateau position ; but he finally resolved to 
continue the retreat behind the Somme. In the early morning of the 
26th of August the British I Corps retired. On the other hand, the II, 
which was west of Le Cateau, remained on the position, as its troops were 
completely exhausted. The British II Corps commander, therefore, 
wished to accept battle, in order to retire later at a suitable moment. As 
the enemy was so close, he believed that he could not get away without a 

ht. 

“ Field-Marshal Sir J. French gave his approval of the decision, adding 
the warning, ‘Don’t stay too long.’ With the II Corps was the 4th 
Division. It had arrived most opportunely as a welcome reinforcement 
from England, and had on the previous evening met the tired troops 
retreating from Mons, and made their situation easier. On these British 
troops fell the German independent cavalry on the early morning of the 
26th ; it had a bitter struggle with them. Only hours later [sic] came 
the help of the German 1V Corps, which attacked the front and right 
wing of the British. By midday there was fighting all along the line. 
The British stood firm in spite of heavy losses from the superior German 
artillery. Two other corps (III and IV Reserve) were advancing 
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towards the British right and left flank, respectively. But before these 
great enveloping movements could be effective, the resistance of the 
Bntish right wing collapsed. When the Germans assaulted, only a few 
machine guns fired. In groups the British came out of their trenches 
and surrendered; others ran from cornstook to cornstook, seeking 
cover.® In the centre the British beat off all attacks. Their left flank 
continued to fight the German cavalry corps, which had the welcome 
assistance of the artillery of two divisions [of the IV Reserve Corps] 
that were hurrying up. This had been pushed ahead by the energetic 
corps commander, with a cavalry escort. His idea was to envelop the 
British left by a wide turning movement. In the course of this his troops 
came into action against French cavalry, and allowed themselves to be 
diverted from the decisive direction, and failed to envelop. ‘The breaking 
off of the action was only rendered possible by the heavy sacrifice of men, 
the British losing 7,812. Covered by strong cavalry forces, they 
retreated to the south-west in the dark in pouring rain in disorder.] 
Numberless men remained in the field incapable of marching and 
worn out and became prisoners.§ But the British were not caught. 
They escaped badly mauled, but not yet decisively beaten. || Envelop- 
ment had failed again, annihilation had not been accomplished. 
The sins of Mons avenged themselves here on the field of Le Cateau. 
Too late ! 

“‘ Thus the strategic value of these two battles to us [the Germans] 
was extraordinarily small, but both were of inestimable importance to 
the enemy. 

“‘ Four and a half British divisions held a whole army of ten divisions 
effectively in check, and prevented it from enveloping and decisively 
beating the left wing of the French Armies. France has to thank Great 
Britain, a3 Moltke pointedly said, that she was not overcome at the first 
onslaught.” 


Der Weltkrieg, 1914-1918 (Berlin, Verlag fiir Kulturpohtk, 
12s.), by Colonel Gudmund Schnitler—who during the war was 
Norwegian Military Attaché with the German and Austro-Hungarian 
Armies and is now an instructor at the Staff College, Oslo—is a 
particularly accurate and important summary of the war. It forms 
225 closely printed pages. The author does not discuss the causes 
of the outbreak of hostilities, but confines himself to the opera- 


® The total losses on the British right wing (sth Division) was 2,631, including 
missing and prisoners. 

+ The breaking off of the action was not costly, except for the fact that orders 
to retire did not reach all units, and they fought until captured, that one battalion 
went astray in the dark and was surrounded ; and that the 4th Division, having 
no field ambulances, was forced to leave many wounded behind. 

Y They left the field in broad daylight. There was no cavalry rear guard that 
night—and no pursuit ; there was no “‘ disorder,” although in one division there 
was some confusion until units were resorted. 

All missing and prisoners included, the total was 8,077. 

i! “* The men looked upon themselves as victors, some indeed doubted whether 

they had been in a serious action.” (‘‘ British Official History,’ Vol. I, p. 192. 
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ready to turn when his adversary appeared. . . . With this expenditure 
of force [44 divisions] Britain had entirely destroyed the watered- 
down Schlieffen plan. This little flock of British—the First Army 
certainly took them to be at the peace strength of six divisions instead of 
four—had invisibly but effectively influenced Kluck, and had actually 
continuously checked an army of five corps and three cavalry divisions. . .. 

“ Thus stood the British, with united forces, well informed of the 
advance of the Germans and ready to receive them. ‘They beat off the 
German attack, and were ready and determined to fight next day. Then 
came in the night the news of the retreat of the French Fifth Army, and 
nothing remained for Sir J. French but to march off too and withdraw his 
Army from the envelopment that threatened.” 
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The following refers to Le Cateau :— 


“The British had escaped. In what direction? The staff of the 
First Army believed they had retired on their main body [sic] between 
Valenciennes and Maubeuge. Kluck proposed to attack the united 
British Army on the 25th and to envelop its left flank and defeat it. From 
British orders picked up it appeared, however, that the mass of the 
British Army had fought and had been defeated at Mons. Air reports 
—air reconnaissance was working well—very soon showed that the British 
were not inclined to take position at Valenciennes, but rather to retreat 
_ farther in a south-easterly direction. Was it possible to engage and 
annihilate them ? 

** On the 25th of August there were fights here and there with British 
rear guards. The [German] right wing, that was to be the enveloping 
and decisive one, was still lagging behind. Notwithstanding, it was hoped 
to intercept the retreat between Cambrai and St. Quentin, a tempting 
exploit for three cavalry divisions. And there might have been five 
available. But the union of the two cavalry corps as a great cavalry mass 
on the German right wing broke down on account of official narrow- 
mindedness. Instead of the I Cavalry Corps joining the II, it wobbled 
between the First and Second Armies and interfered with the advance of 
both. The II Cavalry Corps, on the other hand, hung on to the heels of 
the retreating enemy, worried him and held him fast [sic]. ‘ The cavalry 
corps commander in very difficult fight with enemy at Solesmes and 
Le Cateau, who in places is attacking. Support requested.’ Thus ran 
the report on these fights. 

“ It revived the hope of the German First Army of still obtaining the 
long-wished decision by an enveloping attack. And yet it was only 
chance or good luck that it had thrown a part of the British Army into 
the hands of the Germans. It came about thus: Field-Marshal Sir 
J. French at first wished to renew the struggle by standing to fight on the 
26th of August on the Le Cateau position; but he finally resolved to 
continue the retreat behind the Somme. In the early morning of the 
26th of August the British I Corps retired. On the other hand, the II, 
which was west of Le Cateau, remained on the position, as its troops were 
completely exhausted. The British II Corps commander, therefore, 
wished to accept battle, in order to retire later at a suitable moment. As 
the enemy was so close, he believed that he could not get away without a 

ht. 

“* Field-Marshal Sir J. French gave his approval of the decision, adding 
the warning, ‘ Don’t stay too long.’ With the II Corps was the 4th 
Division. It had arrived most opportunely as a welcome reinforcement 
from England, and had on the previous evening met the tired troops 
retreating from Mons, and made their situation easier. On these British 
troops fell the German independent cavalry on the early morning of the 
26th ; it had a bitter struggle with them. Only hours later [sic] came 
the help of the German IV Corps, which attacked the front and right 
wing of the British. By midday there was fighting all along the line. 
The British stood firm in spite of heavy losses from the superior German 
artillery. Two other corps (III and IV Reserve) were advancing 
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towards the British right and left flank, respectively. But before these 
great enveloping movements could be effective, the resistance of the 
British right wing collapsed. When the Germans assaulted, only a few 
machine guns fired. In groups the British came out of their trenches 
and surrendered; others ran from cornstook to cornstook, seeking 
cover.* In the centre the British beat off all attacks. Their left flank 
continued to fight the German cavalry corps, which had the welcome 
assistance of the artillery of two divisions [of the IV Reserve Corps] 
that were hurrying up. This had been pushed ahead by the energetic 
corps commander, with a cavalry escort. His idea was to envelop the 
British left by a wide turning movement. In the course of this his troops 
came into action against French cavalry, and allowed themselves to be 
diverted from the decisive direction, and failed to envelop. The breaking 
off of the action was only rendered possible by the heavy sacrifice of men, 
the British losing 7,812.¢ Covered by strong cavalry forces, they 
retreated to the south-west in the dark in pouring rain in disorder.] 
Numberless men remained in the field incapable of marching and 
worn out and became prisoners.§ But the British were not caught. 
They escaped badly mauled, but not yet decisively beaten.|| Envelop- 
ment had failed again, annihilation had not been accomplished. 
The sins of Mons avenged themselves here on the field of Le Cateau. 
Too late ! 

“Thus the strategic value of these two battles to us [the Germans] 
was extraordinarily small, but both were of inestimable importance to 
the enemy. 

“‘ Four and a half British divisions held a whole army of ten divisions 
effectively in check, and prevented it from enveloping and decisively 
beating the left wing of the French Armies. France has to thank Great 
Britain, as Moltke pointedly said, that she was not overcome at the first 
onslaught.” 


Der Weltkrieg, 1914-1918 (Berlin, Verlag fiir Kulturpohtk, 
12s.), by Colonel Gudmund Schnitler—who during the war was 
Norwegian Military Attaché with the German and Austro-Hungarian 
Armies and is now an instructor at the Staff College, Oslo—is a 
particularly accurate and important summary of the war. It forms 
225 closely printed pages. ‘The author does not discuss the causes 
of the outbreak of hostilities, but confines himself to the opera- 


® The total losses on the British right wing (sth Division) was 2,631, including 
missing and prisoners. 

t The breaking off of the action was not costly, except for the fact that orders 
to retire did not reach all units, and they fought until captured, that one battalion 
went astray in the dark and was surrounded ; and that the 4th Division, having 
no field ambulances, was forced to leave many wounded behind. 

} They left the field in broad daylight. There was no cavalry rear guard that 
night—and no pursuit ; there was no ‘‘ disorder,” although in one division there 
was some confusion until units were resorted. 

§ All missing and prisoners included, the total was 8,077. 

| “* The men looked upon themselves as victors, some indeed doubted whether 
they had been in a serious action.”’ (‘‘ British Official History,’ Vol. I, p. 192. 
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tions and the moral and economic state of the Central Powers, as 
he saw it, only occasionally making a criticism or expressing an 
opinion.* 

A few of his phrases will be extracted. The following is his 
view of the final stage of the battle of the Marne :— 


“The situation of the German First Army [however favourable it 
might be as regards Maunoury] was, however, highly dependent on what 
was happening farther east on the Marne. Kluck received information 
that the German positions there were heavily threatened, that the German 
Second Army was compelled by Franchet d’Espérey’s attack to withdraw 
its right flank towaids the Marne, and that British troops had crossed 
the Marne during the morning, and had arrived in rear of the German 
First Army. General von Kluck had now to withdraw his left flank 
somewhat, and send a division eastward against the British. It was, 
however, too late to stop them. The British streamed over the Marne 
with ever-increasing forces. . . . With pride can the French and British 
Armies and their leaders look back on all they accomplished. After 
weeks of retreated, with true Gallic bravery and with British fearlessness, 
they had found the strength and courage once more to advance to the 
attack. The German offensive in the West had failed. No illusion 
could hide this fact, although the German Armies stood deep in the 
enemy’s land.” 


Of the Somme he says : 


“* If the battle of the Somme in the tactical and strategic sense had no 
direct importance, its consequences, nevertheless, were great, particu- 
larly in the moral aspect. It gave the Western Powers confidence. 
Their Armies had accomplished in common an achievement that gave 
good promise for the future. The confidence of the German troops in 
victory was no longer so great as before. . . . The old, steadfast, highly- 
trained body of the German Army, particularly in the infantry, had, for 
the most part, also disappeared. A great part of the best, most experi- 
enced and most reliable officers and men were absent from their places. 
Within the German Army a remarkable decrease of moral force had shown 
itself. ‘This was all the more the case, as the heavy losses had made it 
necessary to send to the front a great number of young soldiers, whose 
training was defective.” 


The author appears to think that the high wages of workers in 
Germany as compared with the pay of the soldiers—maintained 
contrary to the wishes of Hindenburg, who proposed to conscript 


® Since this notice was written a review of Colonel Schnitler’s book has 
appeared in the Militar Wochenblatt, No. 24, under the title of ‘‘ Impartial history 
writing.”” ‘The work is described as a brilliant, comprehensive short survey by a 
really neutral pen. The author, therefore, has apparently satisfied both sides, 
a very considerable achievement. The German reviewer complains, however, 
that he speaks of Alsace as ‘‘ an old possession ” of the French, and gives the 
defenders of Fort Vaux more credit than the attackers. 
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everybody and pay all alike—was the cause of the beginning of the 
break-up of Germany. The arrival of prisoners released from 
Russia, after the peace of Brest-Litovsk, their discontent at being 
again sent to the front, and the Bolshevik doctrine which they had 
absorbed was the next most important factor. 

As regards the Passchendaele campaign, Colonel Schnitler says 
that it almost brought about a crisis for the Central Powers, and was 
a most severe test of the German power of resistance. 

At Cambrai, the Germans thought that the British power of 
attack was, at least temporarily, exhausted. The garrison of 
the German front was comparatively weak and without reserves 
[until the 107th Division arrived from Russia, detraining two days 
before the battle]; for the Supreme Command expected to have 
time to bring up reinforcements during the usual long artillery 
bombardment before an attack. 

The state of the German Army in July, 1918, is depicted : 
Attrition, so often derided as an operation of war, had achieved its 
purpose. As the author says, once the Germans had failed in their 
first knock-out blow at the Marne, “‘ all depended on holding out,” 
and in this they broke down : 


“ Since April the power of the German Army had steadily fallen. In 
particular, there was a shortage of infantry. The Recruit Contingent 
1899 was already used up, and the Supreme Command did not dare 
employ that of 1900 [boys of 16]. The most important reinforcement of 
the Army consisted of the convalescents reported fit for duty, about 
60,000 men a month, a number altogether insufficient to replace the great 
losses, There was nothing else to do, but to give the divisions shorter 
fronts, and, in addition, to disband some divisions. In August, ten, at 
the beginning of October, twenty-two, divisions were broken up. The 
troops got fewer rest-days. They were thrown without pause from one 
fight into another. The superiority of the Entente became more and more 
oppressive, and made greater demands on the German front. Greater 
and greater exertions were required of the German troops. The Ger- 
et Army had no longer the credit balance of power, indispensable for 
attack.’ 


As for Germany’s Allies, even in March, 1918, “‘ they had for 
some time been holding on only in hope of a German victory.” 
In the end, in October, the German leaders decided not to carry out 
a great retreat, because “‘ it would have had a depressing effect on 
the Army and the nation ”’; and, further, such a retreat would have 
had an unfavourable effect on the peace negotiations which the 
Germans were trying to bring about at this time.” Thus Ludendorff 
fell between two stools. 
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There are unfortunately only two small sketch maps, of the 
Eastern and Western theatres, in the volume. 


Enseignements Stratégiques et Tactiques de la Guerre de 1914— 
1918 (Paris, Charles Lavauzelle, 25 francs), by Lieut.-Colonel 
breveté Miquel, is a record of the changes introduced into the French 
Army as a result of the war, with some account of the reasons that 
led to these changes. ‘The author considers the principal strategic 
characteristics were: the immensity of the forces and material 
employed, the extent of the theatre of war, the great length of the 
struggle, the heavy losses in men and property. Similarly, for tactics 
the chief features were the enormous increase of the power of fire, 
the development of means of liaison and observation, the use of 
ground and the intensive use of field fortifications, and the difficulties 
of movement and manccuvre. 

That war to-day is made mainly with material Colonel Miquel 
considers ‘“‘ une affirmation manifestement excessive.” Instead of 
arguing that this is an era of machines and pleading for mechaniza- 
tion at the expense of men and animals, he believes that both elements 
should be continued, 


“‘ never forgetting that material alone cannot play a decisive part and 
its powerful action will remain incomplete if man does not intervene to 
exploit and to amplify it.” 

The difficulty consists in arriving at the proportion in which man 
and machine should be combined. ‘The progress of science and the 
perfecting of armament have not changed the immutable principles 
which govern the conduct of operations. ‘ Beware of temporary 
delusions and flights of the imagination on this subject.”’ 


Ueberblick iiber die Geschichte des Weltkrieges (Survey of the 
History of the War), by Major Dr. E. von Frauenholz (Munich, 
Oldenbourg, 3 marks), is a very clever summary of the war in 115 pages. 
The author, now a tutor in Munich University, naturally seeks to 
discover the causes of Germany’s defeat. He thinks that 


“‘ the battle of the Marne was the decisive battle of the whole war. Ger- 
many was never again in a position to achieve such a complete victory, 
one that would have put the foe in the West completely at her mercy, as 
was then within reach.” 


The principal cause of the final collapse was Germany’s political 
backwardness : the German people did not feel themselves part of 


the State, or in any way responsible for the actions of their leaders. 
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The Socialists, for their own ends, encouraged and supported the 
Revolutionists ; strikes were always on the increase. Shortage of 
food was a serious contributory factor, not only for its general 
effect, on both soldiers and civilians, but because 


“* it was necessary to conquer new fruitful territory, which led to opera- 
tions beyond what the political and military situation demanded. Even 
the occupation of Rumania was not a military, but an economic necessity.” 


Der Europaische Krieg und der Weltkrieg, by A. Hemberger 
(Vienna, Hartleben),is awell got up, well illustrated, popular Austrian 
account of the war, volume II taking the account up to the middle 
of 1915. Itis only mentioned here to point out that it describes the 
cruelties and hardships inflicted on Austrian prisoners in England 
at great length, and narrates the second battle of Ypres without 
mention of gas. It appears to be merely an attractive piece of 
German propaganda in Austria. 


What object is served by Deutschlands Gegner im Weltkniege 
(Germany’s Opponents in the World War), published by Klemm of 
Berlin-Grunewald at the high price of £3 155., is not obvious, unless 
it is intended to stimulate “hate.” Fourteen by twelve inches 
in size, it contains seventy-four beautifully coloured plates, mostly 
of native races subject to the Powers of the Entente, which are 
represented as having taken part as combatants : Punjabis, Baluchis, 
Khirgese, Senegalese, Crus, Sikhs, Siberians, Gurkhas, Berbers, 
Mandaras, Tatars, Bastards and half-breeds of many kinds, New 
Caledonians, Arabs, Algerians, Bobos, Afghans, Mossi slaves, 
Garhwalis, Koreans, Mulattos, Sudanese, Chermiss, Bashkiris, 
Annamites, Malays, Somalis, Malagasies, Komonos, Tschuwashes (?), 
Baoles, Fulbers, Mandes, Woldfs, and others whom France and 
England compelled to fight for the Entente. Of the coloured races 
who thronged the front trenches and won the war, only the Chinese 
seem to be omitted. ‘There are a few pictures of British, Canadian, 
Australian, Irish, French, Belgian, Italian, Greeks, Russians and 
Japanese, and one American. The last is depicted as a fat-faced 
middle-aged man ; but he and all the others possess German faces 
coloured to taste and dressed in Allied uniforms. Khaki has been 
rendered as of greenish hue. Not a single face or figure js in any 
degree typical. The English infantryman is a very tall, very thin, 
very long-nosed man of thirty or more, of the type of Schlieffen and 
the East Prussian. The two British sailors have typical Teutonic 
faces. 
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There is descriptive text with each picture. Thus we learn under 
“ Afghans ” that: ‘‘ This section of Moslem soldiers of the British 
Indian Empire forms an important factor in the auxiliary military 
forces of the British Government.” Under “‘ Negro half-caste from 
Guadaloupe ”’ we have a discourse on the iniquity of slavery. 


WESTERN FRONT 


Verdun, Le premier choc @ la 72° Division. Brabant-Haumont— 
Le Bots des Caures (21-24 Février, 1916), by Lieut.-Colonel A. 
Grasset (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 15 francs), is a most interesting and 
complete account of the operations of the French 72nd Division, 
which, with the 51st Division on its right, took the shock of the 
onslaught of the three German attacking corps, the III, XVIJI, 
and VII Reserve, at Verdun in February, 1916. 

The author’s three earlier books on the war, the accounts of the 
actions of Neufchateau, Ethe and Virton in August, 1914,* are 
outstanding military works; they present the fighting in open 
warfare with technical thoroughness, yet with such detail and 
picturesque touches that one has a complete and continuous picture 
of the battle. No such vividness of description seems possible in 
trench warfare ; there is too much monotony ; the shelling goes on 
continuously, and to represent it and do it justice there should be a 
stage direction printed on the top of each page: ‘‘ Crash of heavy 
shelling, clouds of smoke and dust, interspersed with spurts of 
earth, sound of falling trees, burst of machine-gun fire. Dead and 
dying everywhere.” 

The present narrative is full of complaints from the various 
echelons of command that no information came back. The limit 
of view was most restricted, all took such cover as was possible, 
even look-out men ; few could see what others were doing ; com- 
manding officers in their command posts could only feel the pulse 
of the combat by the number of men who came back ; brave deeds 
of individuals and detachments entirely escaped notice ; often little 
could be reported except that in the morning the line was in one 
place, at night in another. And meantime the men in front stuck 
It out as best they could. 

With the publication of Lieut.-Colonel Grasset’s narrative, we 
are in possession of detailed accounts from both sides,f and they 
confirm and complete each other. 


® Reviewed inthe Army Quarterly, January, 1924; October, 1924; January, 1926. 
¢ The German account, Die Tragcdie von Verdun, was reviewed in the Army 


Quarterly, January, 1927. 
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In his preface the author points out that owing to the heavy 
losses in 1914 and I9gI5, 


“ of the youngest and most vigorous . . . in the trenches covering Ver- 
dun in February, 1916, we find men of twenty-five to thirty, most of them 
already wounded once or twice, men of forty and more, and boys of 
eighteen to twenty.” 


The 72nd Division was a reserve division, but with one active 
regiment and one Territorial battalion in it; it was allotted at 
mobilization to the Verdun defences, and had not taken part in 
active operations since September, 1914. In the interval it had 
remained in the trenches covering Verdun. No instructions for 
the conduct of defensive operations had been issued to the French 
Army ; the division had never been taken out of the line for instruc- 
tion ; and, except for the difference that it had hand-grenades and 
a few more machine and heavy guns, it fought like a division of 1914. 

Verdun in January, 1916, when the first rumours of a German 
offensive reached the French—they were kept au fait of the enemy 
preparations by deserters—was in a poor state of defence. There 
was a perfunctory first position, but almost without wire and dug- 
outs; and communication trenches back to the second position 
hardly existed. “ As for the second, third and fourth positions 
begun in 1914, it had not been possible to maintain them, and their 
value was nil.” By the time the attack took place the first position 
-—of a front and support line—mainly in the woods of Caures, Hau- 
mont and Consenvoye, was in fair order, and behind it a line of 
redoubts with continuous wire, no doubt like ‘‘ G.H.Q. Second 
Line ” at Ypres, and a second position had been prepared. 

From the 13th to the 16th of February there was alarm and 
the infantry was kept massed in the trenches ; on the 16th, in order 
to save the troops, those in the redoubts and second position were 
withdrawn, leaving only security garrisons. On the night before 
the attack a regiment of another division was sent up to assist in 
renovating the defences, already badly knocked about. It arrived 
opportunely for the battle. 

In the first bombardment at 7 a.m. the Germans used much 
gas, and the French artillerymen were not provided with protection 
of any kind against it, and had to improvise respirators. Soon 
all communications were cut ; but no German infantry attack took 
place until 4.45 p.m. and then quite suddenly, so that the enemy 
arrived within 100 and even ro yards unobserved ; only the cessation 
of the bombardment roused the French in the front trenches from 
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their stupour. The fighting was hand-to-hand, the French artillery 
could help little ; but by midnight the Germans had bitten into the 
first position at two places, gaining on the 72nd Division front 
rather more than half of it. Colonel Grasset draws a good picture 
of the situation : 


“* The night was a terrible one for the unfortunate battalions exposed. 
without shelter in a storm of snow, on a ground swept by bullets and 
shaken by explosions. For interminable hours our soldiers endeavoured 
to uray the broken parapets and before all to disinter their buried 
comrades.” 


There was little sympathy from General Christian, commanding 
the XXX Corps, who ordered: ‘‘ Not an inch of ground to be 
abandoned, and a counter-attack at 6 a.m. next morning.” 

By midnight of the 22nd-23rd, all the first position except the 
Brabant sector on the left (not yet attacked) had been lost and a 
quarter of the line of redoubts; and “ after two terrible days of 
combat, the 72nd Division was not in a state to continue its mission 
without assistance,’”’ and a Reserve brigade and an Active regiment 
were sent up to it. But, notwithstanding this, by midnight of the 
23rd-24th, Brabant and all the line of redoubts had been lost, 
although the enemy had only entered the second position at one 
small place, and “‘ a ne restait plus grand-chose de ce qui avait été le 
72° Division.” At 10 a.m., on the 23rd, General Christian had 
authorized General Babst “‘ to make proposals for relieving units 
no longer in a state to fight” ; but it was not until 11 p.m. that the 
relieving force began to arrive, and during the relief on the 24th, 
General Babst handing over formally at 4 p.m., practically all the 
second position was lost. The fight put up by a French Reserve 
division against three of the best divisions of the German Army, 
backed by innumerable guns, was certainly ‘‘ an immortal symbol 
of the French valour and tenacity.” 

There are excellent sketch-maps, which give a clear idea of 
the trace of the defences, and the fighting on the various days. 'The 
losses of the 72nd Division are not stated. From the Summary 
History of Divisions given in Tome X, Volume II, of the French 
Official History, we learn that it was out at rest until the 6th of 
July, 1916, when, reconstituted, it took part in the battle of the 
Somme. 


RUSSIAN FRONT 


Tannenberg. Wie es Wirklich War (‘‘ Tannenberg, as it really 
was ’’), by General Max Hoffmann (Berlin, Verlag fiir Kulturpoltsk, 
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_ § marks), throws a great deal of new light on the battle. It is as 
_ authoritative as the book of General von Francois,* for Hoffmann 
. was G.S.O.1 of the Eighth Army, not only under Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff, but with the original Commander and Chief of the Staff, 
Generals von Prittwitz and Waldersee, he remaining when they 
were removed from their posts, and carrying out the handing over 
to their successors. He stayed with Ludendorff as long as the latter 
was on the Russian front, and eventually took his place as ‘‘ Chief 
of the Staff, East.” 

Hoffmann was impelled to write his book by the inaccuracies of 
the German Official History, Volume II, which, amongst other 
things, gives the date of Prittwitz’s order which initiated the move- 
ment that made Tannenberg possible as the 21st, when it actually 
was a day earlier : 


“The mistake of the Reichsarchiv,” he says, “is all the more 
mysterious to me, because, besides the whole of the official documents, it 
had at its disposal the written statements of the officers concerned, mine 
amongst others.” 


The mistake—not, from the construction of the narrative, a mis- 
print—makes the part taken by Hindenburg—Ludendorff more 
striking, and reduces the importance of the action taken by Pritt- 
witz’s staff. 

Hoffmann’s narrative is as follows : In a moment of depression, 
on hearing almost simultaneously of the panic of Mackensen’s 
troops before Rennenkampf, of the movement of Samsonov against 
his right flank (XX Corps), and of the possible loss of his cavalry 
division, of which there was no news, Prittwitz went to the telephone 
and told Moltke that he contemplated retirement to the Vistula, and 
ordered his staff to draft orders accordingly. When it came to 
working them out, the younger members of the staff, Hoffmann 
himself and General Griinert, the deputy chief of the staff of the 
Eighth Army, pointed out that the corps could not get clear without 
making themselves elbow room by a blow against the left of 
Samsonov. 


“ It was decided to entrain the I Corps (Frangois) on the railway .. . 
and the 3rd Reserve Division on the railway . . . and to use these three 
divisions offensively on the right flank of the XX Corps. The I Reserve 
Corps (Below) and the XVII Corps (Mackensen) were to retreat by march 
route on a broad front, first behind the Alle and then to West Prussia. 


® Reviewed in the Army Quarterly, January, 1926. 
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What further orders these corps should receive could not be settled at 
the moment. The breaking off from battle contact with the Russians 
would be difficult, and the Russian leader (Rennenkampf) would surely 
follow directly he recognized the German retreat. General von Pritt- 
witz, after a struggle, decided to abandon the idea of retreat behind the 
Vistula, to bring the XVII Corps and I Reserve Corps to the XX if 
they were successful in breaking loose from Rennenkampf, and to resume 
the fight still east of the Vistula.” 

Unfortunately he forgot to inform Moltke of his change of 
mind, and, as none of his staff knew of his earlier telephone con- 
versation, the Supreme Command was left in ignorance, and 
superseded Prittwitz. 

The first that Hoffmann heard of the appointment of Hinden- 
burg—Ludendorff was on the afternoon of the 22nd. On his 
telephoning to the I Corps to inquire how its railway movement 
was getting on, the Chief of the Staff replied, ‘‘ What do you want ? 
don’t you yet know what has happened ?’”’ And, on Hoffmann 
asking for explanation, he got the eminently Prussian answer, “‘ Well, 
if you don’t, it is not my business to enlighten you.” He was 
going to report this remarkable conversation to Count Waldersee, 
when the Chief of the Field Railways, East, came in with'a telegram 
to the effect that a new commander, General von Hindenburg, and 
a new Chief of the General Staff, General Ludendorff, would arrive 
by special train next day. ‘The order dismissing Prittwitz, ‘‘ couched 
in stiff language,” arrived later. 

Muddle and disorder ensued from the moment Ludendorff took 
charge. His first order, from his train, was a foolish one ; it directed 
that the corps should act independently until the arrival of the new 
Commander-in-Chief. Mackensen and Below promptly gave their 
corps a rest day, and their wing of the Army never during the 
Tannenberg campaign recovered this lost time and did little to 
prevent the escape of the Russians. Next Ludendorff fixed head- 
quarters right back at Marienburg (near Danzig on the Vistula) 
which made a bad impression. ‘These mistakes could have been 
avoided had Ludendorff troubled to speak on the telephone to the 
Eighth Army staff. When, on his arrival, Hoffmann gave him a 
report of the situation, 

“‘ he was greatly astonished that all the arrangements and orders that 
could at the time be made and given for the intended offensive battle 
against the Russian Warsaw Army had already been sent out.” 

But Ludendorff was not prepared to venture a great coup, and 
thought that the XVII Corps must be left with the cavalry division 
to delay the advance of Rennenkampf. The situation looked bad 
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on the 24th, but Samsonov did not attack the XX Corps, and, on 
the morning of the 25th, the Germans read two unciphered wireless 
messages which put the Russians into their hands. The first from 


- Rennenkampf said that his Army would not reach the line Gerdauen 


—Allenburg—Wehlaw before the 26th. ‘‘ From this it was evident 
that Rennenkampf’s Army could not come up in line to take part in 
the fight against the Russian Second Army.” The second inter- 
cepted message contained an order of Samsonov to his Corps for 
a pursuit, the backward wheel of the German XX Corps being 
regarded as a general retreat of the forces ! 

The German success at T'annenberg seems to have been attained 
not only not by Ludendorff’s initiative, but in spite of him. Hoff- 
mann fully bears out Francois’ account; he regards the latter’s 
disobedience to Ludendorff’s order to attack, frontally, on the 26th 
without waiting for his artillery as of ‘‘ decisive importance for the 
course of the whole battle.’ General von Morgen (3rd Reserve 
Division) likewise disregarded the order to attack at once and 
waited until the Russians came on in order to strike them in flank. 
Ludendorff had words with General von Scholtz as to the employ- 
ment of the XX Corps, “‘ but after various objections, had to approve 
of the latter’s course.’’ As for Below’s and Mackensen’s Corps, 
worn out by the endeavour to make up by long marches for the rest- 
day they had taken—the result of the only independent action taken 
by Ludendorff—they were actually held up by one Russian corps, 
the VI. “In his appreciation of the situation to Colonel-General 
von Hindenburg, General Ludendorff seems somewhat to have lost 
his nerve,”’ says Hoffmann, and he adds that the real cause of suc- 
cess was Francois’ break through at Usdau, and the exploitation of 
this success eastwards, about which Francois’s book has told us. 

Finally, German troops, having got round both flanks of 
Samsonov, Francois on the south, Mackensen on the north— 
Below following him was delayed by bad roads—Ludendorff, at 
5.30 p.m. on the 28th, did his best to spoil the “ Cannae” by 
dictating an order calling off Below and Mackensen and bidding 
them assemble at Allenstein and go north to be ready to meet Ren- 
nenkampf, although on the evening of that day the two corps had not 
reached the positions expected and had not blocked the passages 
by which the Russians could escape. 

Finally, General Hoffmann considers that the victory was 
largely due to the mistakes of the Russians, and concludes : 


** The decision to fight the battle was conceived under the orders 
and on the responsibility of Colonel-General von Prittwitz. The logical 
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and inevitable result of the decision, which led to the great victory, 
followed under the orders and on the responsibility of Colonel-General 
von Hindenburg.” 


The name “‘ Tannenberg ” was not chosen by Ludendorff, as he 
claims, but suggested by Hoffmann himself, when Ludendorff began 
to dictate the pursuit order with the place-heading “ Frégenau.” 


ITALIAN FRONT 


Those interested in warfare in the High Alps will find a great 
deal of valuable material in Der Krieg der Deutschen Alpen und 
seine Helden, by an Austrian, Major-General von Lempruch (Stutt- 
gart, Belser, 12s.). It deals with the fighting in the sector near the 
Ortler (13,000 feet high, 60 miles south-west of Innsbriick) in 
1915-1918. ‘The author, who is an engineer, commanded the 
sector. Trenches and shelters were cut in the eternal ice; knife 
rests and the nature of the terrain were the principal obstacles. The 
difficulties of getting guns and stores were immense. There are 
210 excellent reproductions of photographs and a general map. 


TURKISH FRONT 


La Guerre Turque dans la Guerre Mondiale (Paris, Berger- 
Levrault, 57.60 francs), by Commandant M. Larcher, Breveté d’etat- 
major, diplomé de langue turque de Institut des langues orientales, 
is a volume of nearly 700 pages, with 65 sketch-maps, orders of battle, 
numerous appendices and bibliographies, which describes largely 
from Turkish sources the share and operations of the Turkish Army 
in the great war. It is an important contribution to history, marred 
by a none too friendly attitude towards the British efforts and 
successes. ‘There is a good index. 


La tactique au Levant (Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 15 francs), 
by Colonel Clémont-Grandcourt, is a book that may well be put on 
one’s bookshelves alongside Callwell’s “‘ Small Wars.” It is a 
manual of how to conduct small wars in the East—and other remote 
theatres—against various adversaries: the Turkish Regular, the 
irregular Turk, the Arab bandit and the Alaouit mountaineer. 
This, as is made evident, is quite a different affair to fighting in 
Europe ; for the victorious French troops, well armed and organi.ed 
for a continental war, with up-to-date equipment, had by no means a 
walk-over in Syria and Cilicia. 
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The author discusses the tactics suitable for the East when the 
enemy’s advantages are his accurate rifle fire and his intimate know- 
ledge of the ground, which enables him to occupy dominant features, 
surround slow-moving columns hampered by transport, cut off 
convoys and detachments. He discusses the constitution and 
movement of columns and convoys, the protection, supply, armament 
equipment, etc., and describes some of the actions. 


NAVAL 


Grand Admiral von Tirpitz’s last book, Deutsche Ohnmachts- 
Poktik im Weltkriege (‘‘ Germany’s Impotence-Policy in the World 
War’’) (Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlag, 20 marks), is an attack on most 
of his former colleagues, particularly Bethmann-Hollweg, Moltke, 
Falkenhayn, Admirals von Ingenohl and Pohl. It exhibits the 
unpleasant struggles that went on behind the scenes between the 
great officers of State. The Kaiser is not directly criticized, but it 
is made evident that, ousted from any say in the affairs of the 
Army, he endeavoured to hang on to whatever small power he 
possessed over the Navy. He prevented Tirpitz from getting con- 
trol, but never took charge and led. Perhaps Tirpitz himself is 
most to blame, for he had provided an organization which required 
a single head and yet did not provide one; there were too many 
authorities concerned in the Navy : the Naval Cabinet of the Kaiser, 
the State Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of the Admiral Staff, and 
the Chief of the High Seas Fleet. 

Tirpitz has two main arguments: first, that the Fleet should 
have sought battle at the outbreak of war; and secondly, that an 
intense submarine campaign should have been begun against enemies 
and neutrals from the first. 


GENERAL 


The difficulties of Switzerland during and since the war are very 
clearly exhibited in Lieut.-Colonel R. zu der Luth’s Die Schweiz. 
Ihre militarpolttische Lage vor und nach dem Weltkriege (Charlotten- 
burg, Verlag ‘‘ Offene Worte,” 74 marks), written by a Swiss officer, 
though published in Germany. It is a compendium of the whole 
Swiss military question, still more important than ever, as the 
author points out ; for by joining the League of Nations Switzerland 
has renounced her neutrality, and Armies operating in pursuance of 
their duties under the League now have the right to traverse her 
territory. Whilst rapid mobilization 1s one of the most important 
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elements of victory, the Swiss Government is inclined to trust to 
fortifications and to mobilize gradually. Colonel zu der Luth prints 
a long account of the arrangements made between France and 
Italy in 1916-1917, in view of an expected German attempt to move 
through part of Switzerland, describes the mobilization of the Swiss 
Army in 1914, and how it guarded the frontier, and gives the lessons 
drawn from that five-year service. They are mainly, that the instruc- 
tion of officers and men was insufficient and longer courses and 
longer service with the Colours are necessary, and that greater care 
ig required in the selection and promotion of officers. The 
endeavours of the Chief of the General Staff, Colonel Sonderegger, 
to get reforms introduced merely led to his dismissal. 
The organization of the new Swiss divisions in course of intro- 
duction is : 
Infantry—3 brigades of two three-company battalions and a 
two-company Landwehr battalion each, and two 
cyclist companies, a machine-gun company (9 
heavy machine guns) and three infantry parks. 
Cavalry—z2 squadrons. 
Artilery—12 field-gun batteries, 2 field-howitzer batteries, two 
heavy field-howitzer batteries, 2 mountain batteries, 
7 artillery parks and an observation company. 
A sapper battalion, 1 telegraph company, 1 bridging 
Technical | company, 1 balloon section, 1 searchlight company, 
troops I mountain telegraph company, 1 tunnelling 
company. 
Services—Field ambulance detachment, field hospital, supply 
detachment and transport. 


The criticisms on this all-burning question in Switzerland are 
that there is not enough infantry (26 companies including cyclists), 
too little artillery and no army heavy artillery, no trench mortars. 
Further, the length of service is insufficient, though increased ; it 
is in all only 171 days for infantry and engineers, 196 for cavalry 
and 202 for artillery. ‘The recent manceuvres have shown that the 
horses are untrained ; some of the batteries are motor-drawn. 

The author describes at length, with sketches, how Switzerland 
could be attacked from Italy and from France; and how France 
and Italy could, through Switzerland, reach the Upper Rhine. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


The Annals of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, Vol. III. ‘“ 'The 60th ” 
the K.R.R.C. By Lieut.-Colonel Lewis Butter. London: 
John Murray. 30s. net. 1926. 


THose who have followed, in Colonel Butler’s previous volumes, 
the story of the 60th from their “‘ Royal American ”’ days to the end 
of the Napoleonic wars will be sorry to gather from the preface of 
this third volume that Colonel Butler does not propose to carry 
his task any further; he is leaving to another pen the story not 
only of the regiment’s doings in the late war but in the years 1873- 
1914. The regiment will be lucky if it finds a successor to Colonel 
Butler who will be as unwearied in the collection and sifting of 
materials, or will tell the story with the knowledge, enthusiasm and 
sense of proportion which have made these “ Annals ” one of the 
best regimental histories in existence. 

Colonel Butler’s present volume starts with 1830 and covers a 
period of nearly fifty years, in which the Regiment added the battle- 
honours of ‘‘ Punjaub,” “‘ Mooltan,” ‘‘ Goojerat,” ‘“‘ South Africa, 
1851-1853,” “‘ Delhi,” ‘‘ Taku Forts,” ‘‘ Pekin” to those it had 
already earned in America, the West Indies and the Peninsula. 
The 1st Battalion was responsible for the Indian honours, and may 
be reckoned unlucky to have obtained no further recognition for 
its distinguished services in the suppression of the Mutiny, the 
other three were earned by the 2nd Battalion, the 3rd and 4th 
Battalions, raised in 1855-1857 respectively, not having seen any 
active service in the first twenty years of their existence. The story 
of the rst Battalion at Delhi is very well told; it had over 60 per 
cent. of its strength on the casualty list, and the merit of its work 
may be estimated from General Wilson’s emphatic but slightly 
ungrammatical General Order, issued on the conclusion of the 
siege, “‘ The 60th Royal Rifles have shown a glorious example by 
its splendid gallantry and its perfect discipline to the whole force.” 

None of the other operations in which the Regiment was engaged 
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approach the Mutiny in interest or importance—it will be noticed 
that, having the 1st Battalion in India and the 2nd in South Africa, 
the Regiment missed the Crimea—but it is not with active service 
only that a regimental history is concerned and Colonel Butler has 
made the rest of his story most interesting and valuable. ‘The 
Red River Expedition of 1870, now mainly remembered as Lord 
Wolseley’s first command, afforded as searching a test of the 1st 
Battalion’s mettle, even if no shot was fired, as many campaigns 
might have done, and it is interesting to notice that Colonel Butler 
couples with Bouquet and de Rottenburg, as the makers and great 
inspirers of the regiment, an officer who commanded its 4th Battalion 
for thirteen years but never had the opportunity of taking it into 
action. Colonel R. B. Hawley, however, deserves to be remembered 
as a model battalion commander, a great trainer of officers and men, 
before his time as a tactician and teacher, whose influence extended 
beyond the sphere of his own battalion and regiment, and inspired 
the regiment long after his time in it was over. Colonel Butler 
himself joined the 6oth just after Colonel Hawley’s time of com- 
mand expired, and he is clearly speaking from personal knowledge 
of Colonel Hawley’s methods and influence, while he brings out 
how among those who may be classed as Hawley’s pupils were 
three such outstanding figures as Sir Redvers Buller, Lord Grenfell 
and Sir Edward Hutton. 


The British Navy in Adversity. A study of the American War of 
Independence. By Captain W. M. James, C.B.,R.N. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. 1926. 253s. 


It is a time-honoured platitude that there are usually more lessons 
to be learnt from the study of failures than of successes, by seeing 
how not to do it one may arrive at a better understanding of what 
should be done, and certainly it has been a defect in the study of 
British naval history that attention has been concentrated on the 
periods of striking and dramatic success, such as the Seven Years’ 
War and the days of Nelson, rather than on epochs which, if less 
palatable and attractive reading, contain more profitable lessons. 
The Seven Years’ War cannot be usefully studied without a proper 
appreciation of its predecessor, the War of the Austrian Succession, 
of which Admiral Richmond gave us such an admirable study only 
a few years ago,® and the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars can 


‘5 * See ‘‘The Navy in the War of 1739-1748.” Cambridge, at the University 
ress. 
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best be appreciated by those who have studied the war of 1778-1783 
and can estimate the differences between the administration of the 
British Navy under Sandwich and under Spencer, and the extent 
to which the Revolution had undermined the efficiency of that 
French Navy which had never been so nearly equal to ours all-round 
as in the period which Captain James has so well described in this 
extremely valuable book. 

As a former Director of the Naval Staff College, Captain James 
has had useful experience as a teacher and he makes his story both 
interesting and clear. He has a good grip of essentials, does not 
waste words on unnecessary things, and brings out the lessons of 
the operations lucidly and with adequate emphasis. Moreover, he 
realizes that the story of the war cannot be told from the naval 
standpoint only ; in all our wars there has hardly been one in which 
the fortunes of our Fleets and our Armies were so entirely inter- 
dependent, and if his main study is “‘ the British Navy in adversity ” 
he shows clearly why and to what extent the Navy’s adversity and 
misfortunes involved the Army in difficulties and disasters. Captain 
James is not perhaps quite so sure a guide in the military details of 
his story as in the naval ; he overstates Washington’s force on Long 
Island in 1776 very considerably (p. 46) and he is too eulogistic of 
Howe’s tactics at the Brandywine (p. 65), where as a matter of fact 
the combination of his outflanking movement with his frontal 
demonstration was much at fault, but these are trifles and it is not too 
much to say that the book will be nearly as useful to soldiers as to 
sailors, 

In the main the story is a simple one. Up to 1778 the failure to 
crush the revolted Colonies had been mainly military, Sir William 
Howe and Lord George Germain may be left to settle between 
themselves the exact division of the responsibility, the Navy had in 
the main done its work well, though had a more adequate force been 
placed on the North American station at the outset of hostilities the 
Colonists might have been forced to capitulate early on for want of 
the munitions which the scantiness of the squadron in American 
waters allowed them to import freely (p. 34). After the intervention 
of France in 1778 all turned on the ability of the Navy to prevent the 
dispatch from France of troops and fleets to aid the Colonies either 
directly in America or indirectly in the West Indies. On both 
sides, French and British, there were failures. In England a culpably 
lax and inefficient administration often left our admirals in serious 
numerical inferiority to the French and Spaniards, sometimes 
even to the French alone, but this inferiority was aggravated by the 
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abandonment of the sound strategical principles bequeathed by 
Anson and Hawke. Even with the inadequate numbers available 
much might have been done by holding the Brest Fleet in the grip 
in which Hawke had held it and in which St. Vincent and Cornwallis 
were to hold it. Concentrated at the vital point the British Navy 
might have covered America and the Indies effectively ; dispersed 
over several stations it was weak everywhere and liable to defeat in 
detail. Fortunately for us, the French Navy was dominated by an 
unsound tactical doctrine, of avoiding rather than seeking decision 
(p. 134), of trying to evade action rather than to grip and destroy, 
and this influenced its strategy as well as its tactics. The French 
and Spaniards might have won the West Indies and Gibraltar 
in the Channel, they sought them on the spot and failed to secure 
them (p. 364). On our side strategical considerations had often 
to be sacrificed to the exigencies of trade protection (p. 145), we were 
greatly handicapped by lack of properly equipped bases in distant 
waters, especially in the West Indies (p. 83) and instead of having 
the North American and West Indian stations under one supreme 
Commander-in-Chief we had three separate commands, Jamaica, 
the Windward Islands and North America, with the natural result 
that ships which might have turned the scale off the Chesapeake in 
September, 1781, and thereby delivered Cornwallis were wasted in 
inactivity at Jamaica, and that there was frequent friction between 
the different admirals as to the limits of their commands. But 
the problem of bases is not a purely naval one ; it is closely connected 
with the military problem of finding garrisons. Is it better to 
fortify bases strongly and perhaps have to lock up large forces to 
hold those fortifications—Dominica, which was strongly fortified, 
succumbed to the French in 1778 because the garrison was not 
strong enough to man half the forts—or to limit the fleet’s freedom 
of action if it has to protect unfortified and insecure bases ? Captain 
James has read widely and judiciously, but it would have been 
most valuable had he extended his researches to the volumes of 
letters from the British generals in the West Indies in 1778-1779 
in which the problems of the dispersion or concentration of the 
British garrisons in the West Indies are so admirably argued. 
There are things among those papers about the relations of 
Army and Navy which deserve to be more widely known and 
which would have provided Captain James with a fruitful topic for 
discussion. 
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Ihe History of The 16th, The Queen’s, Light Dragoons (Lancers), 
1912-1925. By Colonel HENRY GRAHAM. Privately printed, 
Devizes : George Simpson & Co. 


This history of the 16th Lancers for the years 1912-1925 has been 
very well produced and makes a handsome volume, but as a con- 
tribution to the story of the war of 1914-1918 it is most disappointing. 
‘The cavalry’s work during the Retreat from Mons was of enormous 
value and, as the Official History cannot afford space for a detailed 
account of it, one looks to regimental histories to make good this 
defect, to supply particulars of the various encounters between small 
parties, of the disposition of squadrons and troops, of the handling 
of rear and flank guards, in a word to provide the data for the study 
of cavalry tactics in 1914. As the British cavalry in France had so 
few chances of employment in mobile warfare there is the more 
reason for making the story as full as possible for the four periods, 
August to October, 1914, the German retreat to the Hindenburg 
line in 1917, the fighting of March, 1918, and the closing stages of 
the advance of 1918, when the warfare was mobile or even semi- 
mobile. Unfortunately, the author of this history gives practically 
nothing of the least value as throwing light on any of these periods or 
topics. Some 26 pages are devoted to the period from the 4th of 
August, 1914, to the end of the Mons retreat ; in these the doings 
of the Regiment occupy roughly 150 lines, barely three pages, the 
remainder being devoted to a general sketch of the operations which 
reads very much like a précis of the Official History. Indeed, more 
detail is given of some incidents in which the 16th Lancers took no 
part, such as the Munsters’ fight at Etreux, than of the skirmishes 
in which the Regiment was engaged. There are a few more details 
about the Flanders fighting of October, 1914, and the operations of 
March, 1918, but even these are scraps. In short, there is an utter 
lack of proportion between the general and the particular. 

The book is provided with some excellent appendices giving 
casualties, honours, and so forth. There is one of special interest 
giving the number of Commissions granted to men in the ranks of the 
Regiment. The 16th Lancers, it may be noted, produced just over 
seventy, thirteen of whom were appointed to their own regiment. 
But there is not a word about the mobilization of 1914, the propor- 
tion of Reservists to serving-soldiers or the supply of horses, not 
even an “ Order of Battle ” for the regiment on embarkation. 

Two things of some interest are, however, included in the volume, 
a full account of the famous ‘‘ Curragh incident ” of 1914 and two 
excellent chapters by Colonel H. C. L. Howard describing the 
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regiment’s experiences in Syria and Palestine in 1919-1920 and its 
subsequent turn of duty in India, including its amalgamation with 
the sth Lancers. These are very well told and give some idea of 
the reconstruction of the Regular Army after demobilization and 
of soldiering on foreign stations since the war. 


Musters, Beacons, Subsidies in the County of Northampton, 1586-1623. 
(Northamptonshire Record Society’s Publications, Vol. III.) 
Edited by JoAN WakKE ; with an Introduction by J. E. MorRIs, 
D.Litt. Kettering: T. Beaty Hart. 1926. 


The papers contained in this volume deal with the “ train- 
bands ”’ of Northamptonshire, their raising and training, such as it 
was, their services in the year of the Armada, when they formed 
part of a force encamped at Islington for the special protection of the 
Queen’s person, their weapons and equipment and many similar 
details. ‘There is a good deal of local and family history in them, 
mainly of interest to the county, but the volume’s value is by no 
means limited to local matters. ‘The Introduction, over 100 pages 
in length, which Dr. J. E. Morris, the well-known authority on 
medigval military affairs, has contributed, gives it real importance 
by providing an admirable sketch of the Tudor and Stuart military 
system and tracing its connection both with its precursors in Anglo- 
Saxon and feudal times and with the later Militia. This is a real 
contribution to the scanty literature of the subject, and if Dr. Morris 
sometimes seems to use the phrase “‘ conscription ” in a misleading 
fashion (e.g. p. xi and p. cxxxi) he has thrown a great deal of light on 
an obscure and neglected topic. Incidentally he contributes some 
valuable remarks to the story of the contest between the bow and the 
early firearm ; it is clear that the bow was more accurate, cheaper and 
simpler than the harquebus and caliver and outranged them greatly, 
but it needed far more training and great physical strength, and 
economic conditions, which Dr. Morris fails to emphasize, played a 
big part in its supersession. It is curious that he misses the old 
statement that “‘ shepherds be but ill archers,”’ because their occupa- 
tion did not allow of those seasons of comparative slackness which 
provided time for systematically practising archery. 


The Writing of History. By the Hon. Sir JoHN Forrescuz, LL.D., 
D.Litt. Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. 
Recommended to every lover of history, most students, and 
every history master, Sir John Fortescue’s little book of seventy 
odd pages contains much of general interest. Out of his many 
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years’ experience of research and composition he defines the equip- 
ment of the true historian in such a manner as to compel the belief 
that historians, like poets, are born, not made, despite the ‘arduous 
training and patient effort which are essential ingredients of success. 
He says, with great truth, that the pecuniary rewards of the latter- 
day historian are almost negligible. Their reward consists of joy 
in the work. 

Apart from the necessary technical qualifications which only 
begin with the knowledge of languages, living and dead, Sir John 
emphasizes the important point that only an unceasing study of 
human nature will enable a writer to use with understanding the 
documents which are his raw material. He insists upon the alliance 
of the critical faculty with imagination, and sees no reason why 
history—which is never in essence dull—should not be literature. 

If the reading of this book only gives pause to some who are 
contemplating the comparatively humble task of writing a regimental 
or divisional history, it will not have been written in vain. 


Common Mistakes in the Solution of Tactical Problems and how to 
avoid Them. By Brevet Lieut.-Colonel A. B. BEAUMAN, 
D.S.O., p.s.c. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Hugh 
Rees, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 


This, the amplified and revised second edition of Colonel 
Beauman’s collection of hints to officers studying for the Staff 
College and for promotion examinations, has an entirely new chapter 
on “ Organization of Training.” Based upon the author’s know- 
ledge of what officers require, the book is of considerable value, 
and has been found a very useful aid to the absorption of the doctrine 
set forth in the official manuals. In the course of his able rejoinder 
to criticisms of the first edition Colonel Beauman observes that 
the mistakes which lose marks in examinations are the mistakes 
which lose lives in war. Whether or no this be entirely true, it is 
the only sound basis upon which to write a military textbook ; and 
as we stand or fall by the official theories and principles, these cannot 
be too thoroughly taught or too well learned. 


A History of the Black Watch (Royal Highlanders) in the Great War, 

1914-1918. Edited by Major- General A. G. Waucuopz, C.B. 

Vol. II, Territorial Force; Vol. III, New Army. The 
Medici Society. 7s. 6d. each volume. 

The history of the Black Watch during the Great War 

period is completed by these two volumes which, in plan, 
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scope and substance, fully maintain the standard set by their pre- 
decessor. 

The 4th and sth Battalions were among those Territorial units 
which proceeded to France in the comparatively early days; and 
they were attached to the Meerut Division and 8th Division 
respectively. So both saw service at Neuve Chapelle and Aubers 
Ridge, and in the operations north of the La Bassée canal during the 
battle of Loos, 1915. Early in the following year they were posted 
to the 39th Division and amalgamated. The 4/s5th Battalion, as 
it was now known, was in the thick of the fighting on the Ancre in 
the autumn ; fought stoutly at ‘‘ third Ypres’’; and was nearly 
annihilated in the German offensive of March, 1918. After joining 
the 15th Division in May, the gth Battalion of the Regiment was 
absorbed, and the 4/s5th gained, perhaps, its greatest laurels under 
Mangin at Buzancy in July. 

The 6th and 7th Battalions belonged to the famous 51st (High- 
land) Division, and so boast a career, from the Somme, 1916, to the 
“‘ advance to victory,” which not only includes all the principal 
battles on the British front in France and Flanders, but the opera- 
tions of the French Fifth Army in the Ardre valley, when Foch made 
his first counter-stroke in July, 1918. The second volume also 
gives a description of the activities of the second line Territorials 
at home, and a short account of the services of the allied Regiments 
of Canada, three in number, which fought in the Canadian Corps. 

The Service battalions have, perhaps, a more varied record. 
The 8th, with the 9th Division, and the gth—until it lost its identity 
in that of the 4/5th Battalion—with the 15th Division, fought in 
nearly all the big battles on the Western Front, beginning at Loos and 
missing only Cambrai, 1917. ‘The new gth saw service in Flanders 
during the final advance. But the roth went in the 26th Division 
to Salonika, had its share of fighting in Macedonia, and only reached 
France in May, 1918, to be disbanded there. Then, from the 1st 
and 2nd Scottish Horse, in Egypt was formed the 13th Battalion 
which also served in Macedonia and arrived in France for the final 
overthrow of the German arms, distinguishing itself greatly at 
Le Cateau. The r4th, the Fife and Forfar Yeomanry Battalion, 
made the Palestine campaign with the 74th Division in which it 
came to France to see hard fighting with the Fourth Army in 
September and October, 1918. The 11th was a Reserve battalion 
and the 12th a Labour formation. 

As may be imagined the presentation of the story of all these 
units, told in succession, calls for even more careful planning than 
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did the first volume which was concerned with the two Regular 
battalions alone. Yet each battalion narrative has been effectively 
condensed, and the descriptions of the various actions, containing 
many quotations from the experiences of those who were present, 
are never less than adequate. Changes in command, strengths and 
movements are meticulously recorded. ‘To each battalion section 
18 appended a roll of the fallen of all ranks; a record of officers’ 
services ; a summary of casualties; and a list of honours and 
awards. 

The illustrations are equally commendable. There are many 
active service scenes, and the drawings by “ Snaffles ”’ (Mr. Charles 
Payne) are of particular value. As frontispiece of the Territorial 
volume the impressive war memorial at Killin is reproduced and the 
memorial erected at Buzancy by the French 17th Division is also 
shown. The maps do not always indicate the positions of the troops, 
and it would have been a decided improvement to have inserted 
simple sketches in the text. 

Past and present wearers of the red hackle and their friends 
may be reminded that each volume is complete in itself, containing 
the editor’s preface, the foreword contributed by General Sir 
John Maxwell, Colonel of the Regiment, and the full list of the 
Battle Honours won by the Black Watch from Guadaloupe to the 
end of the Great War. 


History of the 35th Division in the Great War. By Lieut.-Colonel 
H. M. Davson. Sifton Praed & Co. 


A unique interest attaches to the career of this Division, inasmuch 
as it embodied a recruiting experiment rare in any army. Its 
battalions were formed of “‘ splendid little men who were keen and 
anxious to do their bit,’’ but were below the minimum height for 
infantry. These ‘“‘ Bantams,” who of all a soldier’s qualifications 
lacked only inches, were raised in the North and Midlands and 
included also a battalion of Royal Scots. They most creditably 
fulfilled expectations, but unfortunately they were not numerous 
enough to provide the necessary reinforcements to replace wastage. 
Instead, they received drafts of stunted weaklings who proved so 
unsatisfactory that, after nearly a year of active service, the infantry 
of the division was, perforce, reconstituted. Its battalions were 
“ Bantams ” no longer. 

During the battles of the Somme in 1916 the 35th Division 
had little opportunity to win distinction, though its endurance was 
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had little opportunity to win distinction, though its endurance was 
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highly tested ; afterwards comes a tale of trench warfare until the 
Germans retreated towards St. Quentin in the spring of the following 
year. By this time the infantry had been purged of its unfit and 
unworthy. Later, we see the 35th pressing forward manfully upon 
Houthulst Forest during the closing stages of the battles of Ypres, 
1917. Its part in stemming the German tide of March, 1918, 1s 
a very honourable one ; afterwards comes Flanders again until the 
final advance which brought the Division to Grammont on the day 
of the Armistice. 

Colonel Davson has written a somewhat short, but extremely 
interesting and well-proportioned, narrative which is a notable 
addition to the list of British divisional histories. His descriptions 
of trench warfare, raids and counter-raids—and of this kind of 
fighting the 35th Division had a generous share—is of considerable 
value. He relates the story of the events which made imperative the 
reconstitution of the infantry with precision and frankness. As one 
who commanded a brigade of divisional artillery he sees to it that 
the deeds of the gunners are recorded at proper length. 

The Somme and the Flanders areas are shown by reproductions 
of official small scale maps. In the text are inserted admirable 
trench plans which would be better still if the positions of the 
troops appeared thereon. ‘There are many excellent portraits, and 
two panoramas from sketches done by General W. C. Staveley, who 
commanded the divisional artillery until November, 1917. 

The appendices include a list of honours and awards; an 
elaborate analysis of casualties by months, years and units ; orders 
of battle with commands and staffs ; and a congratulatory order from 
the Commander-in-Chief which words prove—if proof were needed 
—that the original ‘‘ Bantams ”’ were quite worth their salt. 

A few noticeable mis-spellings might easily have been eliminated. 


ARTICLES IN REVIEWS 


The Edinburgh Review, January, 1927. “ Soldiers and Statesmen,”’ 
by Colonel L. H. R. Pope-Hennessy, D.S.O. 

This article forms a review of “‘ The Perils of Amateur Strategy,” 
by Lieut.-General Sir Gerald Ellison, and of “‘ Soldiers and States- 
men, 1914-1918,” by Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson. 

The National Review, January, 1927. 
(1) “ Imperial Defence,” by Lieut.-General Sir Gerald Ellison, 
K.C.B. 
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(2) “‘ Eyre-Coote—a Great Indian Soldier,” by Brig.-General 
R. G. Burton. 


The Fortnightly Review, February, 1927. “ The British Army in 
Italy,” by Sir A. Conan Doyle. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, February, 1927. ‘“ German 
Aviation and its Lessons,” by Robert Henrey. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 1927. ‘‘ General Wolfe—Grandsire 
of the United States—1727-1927,” by Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. 


LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘* Journal of the Society of Historical Research.” January 1927. Published 
by Sir W. C. Leng & Co., Ltd., Sheffield. 6s. 

** Notes on Training for War (Staff College with Schemes and Solutions and 
Historical Illustrations of the Principles of War).” By Lieut.-Colonel A. Kearsey, 
D S. .O., O.B.E. Published by Hugh Rees, Ltd. 5s. 

* The Organization of the British Army in the American Revolution.” By 
E. E. Curtis. Published by the Oxford University Press. 115. 6d. net. 

** Tiger and Other Game.”’ By Colonel A. E. Stewart. Published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 16s. net. 

“Work of R.E. in the Euro War, 1914-19.” Compiled by Colonel 
G. eee C.M.G., D.S.O. blished by the Institution of Royal Engineers. 

. 208. 

‘“* A British Fusilier in Revolutionary Boston.’’ Edited by Allen French. 
Published by the Oxford University Press. 15s. 

“The Navy of To-day.” By Sir George Aston. Published by Methuen 
& Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The Life of Lieut.General H. H. Sir Pratap Singh, G.C.B., G.C.S.L., 
G.C.V.O., LL.D.” By R. B. Se Wart, O.B.E., M.A. Published by the 
Oxford University Press. 125. 6d.n 

** France, Spain and the Rif.’ By Walter B. Harris. Published by E. Arnold 
& Co. 21s. net. 

** Notes and Lectures on the Campaign in Mesopotamia.” By Lieut.-Colonel 
A. Kearsey, D.S.O., O.B.E. Published by Hugh Rees, Ltd. §s. 

** Notes on Training for War. Promotions with Schemes and Solutions.’’ 
ed Lieut.-Colonel A. Kearsey, D.S.O., O.B.E. Published by Hugh Rees, 


5S. 
ee Notes on Training for War. Territorial and Supplementary. Reserve 
Officers’ Entrance to the Army with Schemes and Solutions.”” By Lieut.-Colonel 
A. Kearsey, D.S.O., O.B.E. Published by Hugh Rees, Ltd. 5s. 
“The Great Delusion.” By ‘‘ Neon.” Published by Ernest Benn, Ltd. 


128. 

“The Growth of Europe through the Dark Ages, A.D. 401-1100.” By 
nolstar pee! Sir Edmund Barrow, G.C.B.,G.C.S.I. Published by H. F. & G. Witter. 
108 

** The Study of War.” Edited by ieee hic Sir George Aston, K.C.B. 
Published by Longmans, Green & Co. 10s. 6d. n 

‘* The Growth of the Army and the Empire.” "Published by Forster Groom 
& Co., Ltd. 1s. 6d. 

5 Military Mathematical Exercises for Candidates for ane Class Certificates 
of Education.”” Published by Forster Groom & Co., Ltd. 

** Military Map Reading Exercises for Candidates ee oad and rst Class 
Certificates of Education. ”* Published by Forster Groom & Co., Ltd. 1s. 8d. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


House or COMMONS 


Cuina.—On the 14th of February, in reply to a question by 
Commander O. Locker-Lampson, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury stated that the cost of the dispatch of troops to the Far 
East for the three Service Departments was provisionally estimated 
up to the 31st of March at £770,000. 

Meat Contract.—On the 15th of February, in reply to questions 
by Sir M. Manningham-Buller and other members, the Secretary 
of State for War stated that, before placing a contract for South 
American corned beef, two offers of Empire meat were received, 
which were respectively about 26 per cent. and 45 per cent. higher 
than the accepted tender, and that, though anxious to obtain Empire 
meat as against foreign meat, the prices at present prevailing for the 
former prevented a contract for it being placed. He added that the 
estimated annual extra cost of supplying home-grown instead of 
imported meat to the troops would be approximately £500,000. 

FLy1inc AccipENTs.—On the 23rd of February, in reply to a 
question by Colonel Day, the Under-Secretary of State for Atr 
stated that during the period from the 1st of January to the 2oth of 
February, 1927, eight of the Royal Air Force personnel had been 
killed and fourteen injured. Four of the deaths were the result 
of a single accident. The corresponding figures for last year were 
five killed and fifteen injured. In reply to a question by Major 
Glyn on the 24th of February, the Secretary of State for Air stated 
that during the twelve months previous to the 31st of January, 
there were 58 fatal accidents in the Royal Air Force. 

War PEnsions.—On the 24th of February, in reply to a question 
by Mr. Dalton, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that the total 
sum expended on war pensions (including medical treatment but 
excluding administration) from the Armistice to the 31st of March, 
1927, was estimated at £647,000,000. 

TERRITORIAL ARMY.—On the 28th of February, in reply to a 
question by Colonel Woodcock, Mr. Thomson stated that the Army 
Estimates for 1927 would show the establishments of the Terri- 
torial Army (excluding permanent staff) as officers 8,072 and other 
ranks 173,803. ‘The strength at the 1st of January, 1927, was officers 
6,760 and other ranks 139,762. 
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APPENDIX 
[Supphed from official sources with the permission of the Controller of His 
| Majesty's Stationery Office.) 


I. THE ARMY 


tr. ARMY COUNCIL 
The Rt. Hon. Sir W. Laming Worthington-Evans, Bart., G.B.E., M_P., 
Secretary of State for War (President of the Army Council). 
_ The Rt. Hon. Colonel the Earl of Onslow, O.B.E., Res. of Off., Parlia- 
Conch Under-Secretary of State for War (Vice-President of the Army 
ounctt). 
General Sir George F. Milne, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., Col. Comdt. 
R.A., p.s.c., A.D.C., Chief of the Imperial General Staff (First 
é Military Member). 
General Sir W. P. Braithwaite, K.C.B., p.s.c., Adjutant-General to the 
Forces (Second Military Member). 
Lieutenant-General Sir W. Campbell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Quarter-Master General to the Forces (Third Military Member). 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt. 
R.A., Master-General of the Ordnance (Fourth Military Member). 
Captain H. D. King, C.B.E., D.S.O., V.D., M.P., R.N.V.R., Financial 
Secretary of the War Office (Finance Member). 
' Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for War (Secretary of the Army Council). 


2. DEPARTMENTS OF THE WAR OFFICE 


Secretary of State for War 
The Rt. Hon. Sir W. Laming Worthington-Evans, Bart.,G.B.E.,M.P 
Miltary Secretary to the Major-General Sir G. F. Boyd, K.C.B., 
rida of State fon C.M.G.,D.S.O., D.C.M., p.s.c. 
ar. 


Judge Advocate-General. Sir F. Cassel, Bt., K.C. 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff 


General Sir George F. Milne, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., 
Col. Comdt. R.A., p.s.c., A.D.C. 


| Director of Military Major-General J. R. E. Charles, C.B., 
and 


Operations C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Intelligence. 
Director of Staff Duties. Major-General A. R. Cameron, C.B., C.M.G.,, 


psc. 
Durector of Military Training. Major-General H. H. S. Knox, C.B., D.S.O., 
! p80. 
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Adjutant General to the Forces 
Lieutenant-General Sir R. D. Whigham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 


D.S.O., p.s.¢. 
Director of Recruiting Colonel Sir R.S. May, K.BE., C.B.,C.M.G., 
and Organisation. DS.O., psc. 


ahaa of Personal Major-General G. J. Farmar, C.B., C.M.G., 

ervices. psc 

Director-General, Army Lieut. -General Sir M. H. G. Fell, K.C.B., 
Medical Service. C.M.G. 


Quarter-Master General to the Forces 


Lieutenant-General Sir Walter Campbell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.¢. 


‘Director of Movements and Major-General A. A. McHardy, C.B., 


Quartering. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director of Remounts. Major-General G. H.A. White, C.B.,C.M.G., 


Director of Suppkes and ee G. F. Davies, C.B., C.M.G., 
Transport. 
Director of Equipment and Major-General R. K. Scott, C.B., C.M.G., 
Stores. 
Director-General, Army Major-General H. T. Sawyer, C.B, D.S.O. 


Master General of the Ordnance 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 


Col. Comdt. R.A. 
Directors of Artillery. ee Boe Col. on the Staff) S. C. Peck. 
Colonel ane. ‘Col. on the Staff) H. R. W. 
M. Smith, D.S.O. 
Director of Fortifications Major-General H. F. Thuillier, C.B., 
and Works. C.M.G. 
Director General of 


Factories. 


Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for War 


Parliamentary Under-Se- Colonel the Earl of Onslow, O.BE., Res, 
cretary of State for War. of Off. 

Director-General of the Lieutenant-General Sir H. S. Jeudwine, 
Territorial Army. K.C.B., K.B.E., Col. Comdt. R.A. 

Comptroller of Lands. H.G. Goligher, Esq., C.BE. 
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Financial Secretary of the War Office 


Financial Secretary. 


Captain H. D. King, C.BE., D.S.0., V.D., 


M.P., R.N.V.R. 


Director of Army Contracts. N. F. B. Osborn, Esq., C.B. 


Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War 
Permanent Under-Secre- Sir H. J. Creedy, K.G.B., K.C.V.O. 


tary of State for War 
ond Accounting Officer. 


Deputy Under-Secretary J.B. Crosland, Esq., C.B. 


of State. 


Assistant Under-Secretary A. E. Widdows, Esq., C.B. 


of State. 
Chaplain-General. 


Rev. A. C. E. Jarvis, C.M.G., M.C., D.D. 


3. COMMANDS OF THE ARMY AT HOME 
A.—=ALDERSHOT COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 
tng-in-Chie 


Lieut.-General Sir D. G. M. Campbell, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


ef. 
Colonelon the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) W. G. 
S 


Neilson, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Major-General in charge Major-General Sir P. O. Hambro, K.B.E., 


of Administration. 
1st Cavalry Brigade. 


1st Aw Defence Brigade. 
1st Division. 


1st Infantry Brigade. 


2nd Infantry Brigade. 
37d Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 1st Diotsion. 

5th Infantry Brigade. 
6th Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. and Division. 


C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c. 

Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) F. W. L. S. H. 
Cavendish, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel C. W. Collingwood, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir C. F. Romer, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.M.G., p-s.c. 

Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) Hon. A. G. 
A abies V.C., CB, CMG., 
DS.0O., psc 

Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) A. J. McCul- 
loch, D.S.O., D.C.M., p.s.c. 

Colonel C. P. Deedes, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) A.G. Arbuthnot, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir W. E. Ironside, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) W. W. Pitt- 
Taylor, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O 

Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) R. D F. 
Oldman, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) S. W. H. Raw- 
lins, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C. 
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B.—EASTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- Lieut.-General Sir R. D. Whigham, K.C.B., 
ing-in-Chief. K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonelon the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) Sir H. J. 
Staff. Elles, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.0., p.s.c., 


AD.C. 
Major-General in charge of Major-General J. W. O’Dowda, C.B., C.S.I., 
Administration. C.M.G., ps.e. 
4th Division. Major-General Sir P. de B. Radcliffe, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


10th Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) T. W. Stans- 
field, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

11th Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. vas F. J. Marshall, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., p.s.¢ 

12th Infantry Brigade. Colonel ( (temp. Col. Comdt.) E, B. Hankey, 


C.R.A. 4th Division. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) A. B. Forman, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
54m (East Anglian) Major-General Sir T. G. Matheson, K.C.B. 
Division. 


161st Essex Infantry Brigade. Colonel T. N. S. M. Howard, D.S.O. 

162nd East Mi In- Colonel J. Brown, C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D. 
fantry Brigade. 

163rd Norfolk and Suffolk Colonel R. M. Luckock, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Infantry Brigade. psec. 

C.R.A. 54th Division. Colonel O. M. Harris, D.S.O. 

(Home Counties) Major-General Sir H.W.Hodgson, K.C.M.G., 

Division. C.B., C.V.O. 

131st ates Infantry Colonel B. C. Dent, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

B 


OAs aa (Middlesex and Colonel R. E. Solly-Flood, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Sussex) InfantryBrigade. _p.8.c. | 

133rd (Kent and Sussex) Colonel R. N. Dick, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.e. | 
Infantry Brigade. | 

C.R.A. 44th Division. Colonel R. E. Myddleton, T.D. , 


C.—Lonpon District 
General Officer Command- Major-General the Lord Ruthven, C.B., 
ing. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c 
General Staff Officer, 2nd ser ip W.S. Balfour, D. S.0.,0.B.E.,M.C., | 
Grade 


. psc 
26th (London) Air Defence Colonel A. F. Thomson, D.S.O. 
Brigade. 
56th (1st London) Major-General Sir G. P. T. Feilding, K.C.B., 


Division. K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
167th (1st mail Colonel G. C. B. Paynter, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


} 
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C.—Lonpon District—continued 


169th (39d London) 
Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 56th (The London) 
Division. 
27th (London) Air Defence 
Brigade 


reg 
47th (2nd  _— London) 
Division. 


Colonel on the Staff in 


charge of Administration. 


ee Ae gade. 
6th Cavalry B 
art tiad isk N 


Infantry Brig 

"Light 

C.R.A. Atty (Northum- 
brian) Division. 

49th (The West Riding) 
Division. 

146th (1st West Riding) 
Infantry Brigade. 

147th (and West Riding) 
Infantry Brigade. 

148th sala West Riding) 
Infantry Brigade. 

CRA. > fat (The West 

) Division. 


beh (Th North Midland) 
Division. 


Colonel C. P. Heywood, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
p.S.C. 

Colonel L. S. Bayley, D.S.O. 

Colonel H. C. Simpson, C.M.G., D.S.O, 


Major-General L. C. L. Oldfield, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel W. H. V. Darell, C.M.G., D.S.0., 


psc. 

Colonel C. H. Pank, C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D. 

Colonel T. R. C. Price, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc. 

Colonel E. H. Eley, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
T.D. 


Lieut.-General Sir C. H. Harington, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., D.S.O., Col. The King’s R., p.s.c. 
Colonel H. E.' R. Braine, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


psc. 

Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) O. H. 
Delano-Osborne, C.M.G., p.s.c. 

Colonel P. J. V. Kelly, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel H. S. Sewell, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General F. A. Dudgeon, C.B., p.s.c. 


Colonel H. H. S. Morant, D.S.O. 


Colonel H. ra Alexander, C.B., C.M.G., 
DS.O., p-s. 
Colonel G. H. ‘Stobart, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Colonel C. E. Palmer, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


rr Psarer N. J. G. Cameron, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.e 

Colonel Lord A. J. Hunter, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
M.C., p.s.c 

Colonel H. B. H. Orpen-Palmer, C.M.G., 

Colonel D. S. Branson, D.S.O., M.C. 


Colonel J. G. B. Allardyce, C.M.G., D.S.O, 
ys C. C. Van Straubenzee, C.B., 
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D.—NoORTHERN COMMAND—continued 


137th (Staffordshire) Colonel C. J. C. Grant, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 

138th (Lincolnshire and Colonel L. H. P. Hart, D.S.O., T.D. 
Leicestershire) Infantry 
Brigade. 

139th (Sherwood Foresters) Colonel B. A. Smith, D.S.O., M.C., T.D. 

Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. on (The North Colonel W. W. Jelf, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Midland) Division. 


E.—NORTHERN IRELAND DISTRICT 


General Officer Command- Major-General F. F. Ready, C.B., C.S.I., 
ing. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

General Staff Officer 2nd Major O. Y. Hibbert, D.S.O., M.C., p.s.c. 

Grade. 


F.—ScotTrisH COMMAND 


General Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir W. E. Peyton, K.C.B., 
ing-in-Chief. K.C.V.O., D.S.O., Col. The 15/19 H., p.s.c. 

General Staff Officer Colonel E. G. L. Thurlow, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
1st Grade, 

Colonel on the Staff in) Colonel (temp. Col. on Staff) C. R. Newman, 
charge of Administration. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

sist (The Highland) Major-General A. B. Ritchie, C.B.,C.M.G. 


152nd (Seaforth and Colonel L. Holland, D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Cameron) Infantry 
Brigade. 
ar (Black Watch and Colonel A. J. Reddie, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Seta Infantry 
B 


rigade 
154th (Argyll and Suther- Colonel Sir N. A. Orr-Ewing, Bart., D.S.O. 
land) Infantry Brigade. 
G.R.A. 51st (The High- 


Division. 


52nd = (The Lowland) rr apie H. L. Reed, V.C., C.B., 


C.M.G., p.s. 

155th (East Scotttsh) Colonel S.H. Eden, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Infantry Brigade. 

156th (West Scottish) Colonel R. S. Murray-White, D.S.O. 
Infantry Brigade. 

157th (Highland Light Colonel R. W. Morgan, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Infantry) Infantry 

riga 

CRA. sand (The Low- Colonel F. Rainsford-Hannay, C.M.G., 

land Division). D.S.O., p.s.c. 
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G.—SOUTHERN COMMAND 
General Officer Command- General Sir A. J. Godley, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 


ingein-Chief. p.s.c., Col. R. U. Rif., A.D.C. 
Colonel on the Staff, General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) H. Kars- 
Staff. lake, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.e. 
as cea in charge of Major-General G. H. B. Freeth, C.B., 
Administrati C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
2nd Cavalry Brigade, Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) B. D. Fisher, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
3rd Diviston. Major-General Sir J. T. Burnett-Stuart, 
K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
9th Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) G. H. N. Jack- 
son, C.M.G., DS.O., p.s.c. 
8th Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) W. D. Wright, 
V.C., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
oth Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) R. J. Collins, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
C.R.A. 3rd Division. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) H. C. Stanley- 


Clarke, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
48th (The South Midland) Major-General T. T. Pitman, C.B., C.M.G. 
Division 


143rd (Warwickshire) Colonel E. R. Clayton, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Infantry Brigade. psec. 

144th (Gloucestershire and Colonel Lord H.C. Seymoor, D.S.O. 
Worcs.) Infantry Brigade. 

145th (South Midland) Colonel L. A. E. Price-Davies, V.C., C.B., 
Infantry Brigade. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C. 

C.R.A. 48th (The South Colonel W. E. Clark, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Midland) Division. 

43rd (The Wessex) Division. Major-General Sir G. D. Jeffreys, K.C.V.O., 


C.B., C.M.G. 
128th ome) Infantry Colonel H. C. R. Green, C.B., C.M.G., 
Bgde D.S.O. 


4 
129th " (South Wessex) Colonel M. H. E. Welch, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 
130th (Devon and Cornwall) Colonel E. Treffry, C.M.G., O.B.E., T.D. 
Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A., 43rd (The Wessex) Colonel A. C. R. Nutt, D.S.O. 
Division. 


H.—WESTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir R. H. K. Butler, 
ing-in-Chief. K.C.B., K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 

General Staff Officer, oe Sir H. Wake, Bart., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
1st Grade. p-s. 

Colonel on the Staff i/c Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) E. Evans, 
Admunistration. C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

537d (The Welsh) Division. Major-General Sir T. O. Marden, K.B.E., 

C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., Col. Welch R. 
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H.—WEsTEeRN CoMMAND—continued 
158th (Royal Welch) Colonel A. C. Girdwood, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Infantry Brigade. p.s.c. 
159th (Welsh Border) Colonel Hon. A. F. Stanley, D.S.O. 
Infantry Brigade. 
160th (South Wales) Colonel D. H. Leslie, T.A. 
Infantry Brigade. 
airtel Ls 53rd (The Welsh) Colonel A. H. D. West, D.S.O. 


5 sth The I West Lancashire) pe ety B. F. Burnett Hitchcock, C.B., 
Division. D.S.0., 

164th (North Lancashire) Colonel L. A ‘Wyatt, D.S.O. 
Infantry Brigade. 

165th ar) Infantry Colonel H. A. Walker, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
B 


rigade psc. 
166th (South Lancashire Colonel C. N. Perreau, C.M.G. 

and Cheshire) Infantry 

Brigade. 


CRA. 55th (The West Colonel H. E. Carey, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lancashire) Division. 
42nd (The East Lancashire) Major-General A. Solly-Flood, C.B., C.M.G., 


Division. D.S.O., Col. P.W. Vols., p.s.c. 
125th (Lancashire Colonel B. D. L. G. Anley, C.B., C.M.G., 
Fusiliers) Brigade. D:S.0., p.s.c. 


126th (East Lancashireand Colonel R. E. S. Prentice, C.B., C.M.G., 


Border) Infantry Bgde. D.S.O. 
127th (Manchester) Colonel E. L. Challenor, C.B., C.M.G., 


Infantry Brigade. ‘C.B.E., D.S.O. 
C.R.A. 42nd (The East 
Lancashire) Division. 


J].—CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Guernsey and Alderney Dis- 
trict: 
Lt.Governor and Com- Major-General Hon. Sir C. J. Sackville- 
manding the Troops. est, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c. 
Jersey District : 


Lt.-Governor and Com- Major-General Hon. Sir F. R. Bingham, 
manding the Troops. K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


— i 
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4. DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR UNITS OF THE 


Regiment, 


ARMY 


A.—Cavalry Regiments 


Station, 


The Life Guards (1st) Windsor 
and 2nd) 


Royal Horse Guards | Regent’s Park 


(The Blues) 
1st King’s Dragoon 
Guards 
The Queen’s Bays 
(and Dragoon Gds.) 
3rd—6th 
Guards 


yal Lancers 
(Prince of Wales's) 
13th-18th Hussars 
14th-20th Hussars 
1sth-r19oth Hussars 
16th-sth Lancers 


17th-21st Lancers 


Aldershot 
Colchester 
Tidworth 
Sialkot 
Hounslow 
Meerut 
Egypt 
Lucknow 
Risalpur 
Tidworth 


Rhine 


Secunderabad 


Aldershot 


Shorncliffe 
Egypt 
Edinburgh 
York 


Egypt 
Tidworth 


Aldershot 


Commanding Officer, 


Lt.-Col. Hon. G. V. A. 
Monckton - Arundel, 


Pp 

Lt.-Col. R.H. Osborne, 
D.S.0O., M.C. 

Lt.-Col. G. A. San- 
ford, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. A. S. Pilcher 

Lt.-Col. W. T. Hodg- 
son, D.S.O., M.C. 

Lt Col. J.J. Readman, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. F.R. Burnside, 
D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. HL E. Mac- 


farlane, D.S.O., M.C. 


Lt.-Col. J. A. Brooke 
Lt.-Col. Hon. D. P. 
fo acaaea poe O., 


ps. 
LeCol. A. Curell. 
Lt.-Col. 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. M. Graham, 
D.S.O., p.8.c. 
Lt.-Col. F. H. Sutton, 


M.C. 
Lt.-Col. J. Blakiston- 
Houston, D.S.O., 


psc. 
Lt.-Col. W. Holds- 


J. Greene, 


Remarks. 
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B.—Royal Regiment of Artillery 
Stations of Units. 
Brigades, Royal Horse Artillery. 
Brig. | 1:0, and - Batteries, sa 
TRS | adeno ee, |oae 
O Aldershot E Risalpur. 
2 H.-Q. K N Sialkot. 
C Egypt I Secunderabad 
L M St. John’s Wood 
8 es \Newport (Mon. 
Field Brigades, Royal Artillery. 
1 H.-Q. 11, Shanghai De-] 16 H.-Q | 
80 (H) fence Force 27 (H), 34, |'Kirkee 
(Army)| 52, 98 Deepcut 72 } 
2 sip 35 (H) \Shorncliffe 17 Boge , Secunderabad 
3 H ee é 13, 26,92 (H) Bordon 
Pe (H 2, \Exeter 18 HO. 93, 94; 
Ze Bristol oe (H) Woolwich 
9 
4 H.-Q. H.-Q. 29 (H) | Wiesbaden 
4 (H),7 | Longmoor 19 96, 97 
14, 66 39 Larkhill 
5 | H.-Q. 63, 64, \Larkhill 20 | H.-Q. 41, | Aldershot 
(Army)| 73, 81 (H) - 45 (H) gi, 99 a. 
‘ -Q. n ro 
. 77, 79 (H) P En route 
ae \ Lucknow Q (H) ee Id 
16 Cawnpore Sheffield 
43 (H) Fyzabad Y En ee P 
8 | H.-Q. H (H) : ewcastle 
V, \Br ighton 22 | H.-Q. 32, 33, | Rawalpindi 
H.-Q. 19, 20, Bulford 36 ( 
28, 76 (H) 23 | HO bo, 89 Nemiea 
10 | H.-Q. 51,54 | Deepcut "90 (H) 
30 (H), 46 100 (H) Peshawar 
11 | H.-Q. 78 (H), | Colchester 24 | H.Q. 22, 50, | Jhansi 
83, 84. 85 56 (H) 
12 H.Q. 6, Lahore 40 Nasirabad 
23 Jullundur 25 | H.-Q. 12,25, | Bordon 
49 Ferozepore 31 (H) 5 
g1 (How.) Lahore 26 H.-Q. Jubbulpore 
18 | H.Q.8,44 | Edinburgh (H) - a ren ee 
(Army)) 82 een ee 27 (| H.-Q. 21, 24, | Mhow 
(H 
14 |H.-Q.68, 88(H) Quetta we 
38, 61(H) {(Hyderabad(Sindy 28 H.-Q.1,3, |\nfeerut 
57 (H 


15 |H.-Q.R.T, U,' Bangalore 
S (H) | 


Bareilly 
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Allotment of Batteries to Field Brigades. 


Brig. { — Bartsries, - Brig. | Batteries, 7 
I. H.-Q. Egypt 21st H.-Q. Jutogh 
6, 8, 10 Indian) an Bic got 
ts 12 g e- 
II. | H.-Q., 5,79 | Bulford fence Parca 
HII. ee si 18,| Aldershot 22nd | H.-Q. .. | Kohat 
Indian) 
IV. H-0., I oe 20,| Shanghai De- F (H) -. | Rawal Pindi 
21 fence Force 23rd | H.-Q. 17 (H) | Razmak 
H.-Q.  .. Indian) 
Vv ; ee -. |»)Ewshott 24th | H.-Q. .. | Peshawar 
Indian) 
13,14 11(H) .. | Nuwshera 
H.-Q. .. | Abbottabad 
(Indian) H.-Q., Quetta (Indian) 
4 (H) Quetta 2 (H) .- | Rawal Pindi 


1 H.Q. 1 (T.D.), 


D.) | Gibraltar (f 
1x (H) (T.D.) ide r (for 


3 (How )(T.D. a “ oeburyness) 
5 (How.) -Q. 
22 (How.) 9 (T.D.) }Muttra 
-D.) 13 (H) Agra 
2 | H.Q. 7 (How)| for Malta 
T.D.) 14 (H) (T.D). | Roorkee (for 
4 (How.) for Malta Delhi) 
T.D.) 16 (H) (T.D).[ Shanghai De- 
8 (How.) for Gibraltar fence Force 
(T.D.) H.-Q., 17, 21 | Ambala 
12 (H.D.) 15 (T.D.) | Peshawar 
3 H.-Q.2(T.D.), Malta (for 20 (H) (T.D.)} Ferozepore 
10 (H) (T.D.)| Shoeburyness\Unbri- | 18 (H) (T.D.) | Christchurch 
6 (H) (T.D.) | Gibraltar (for | gaded | 19 (H) (T.D.) | Fort Brockhurst 
Ipswich) D.) | Fort Fareham 
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Heavy Batteries, Royal Artillery. 


Bat- Bat- 


tery. tery. 
1 | Clarence Barracks, | 15 | Plymouth (for Sierra | 29 | Mauritius 
Portsmouth Leone) 30 | Spike Island 
2 | Jamaica 16 | Fort Brockhurst 31 | Gibraltar 
3 | Sierra Leone (for | 17 | Plymouth 32 | Clarence Barracks, 
Plymouth) 18 | Lough Swilly Portsmouth 
4 | Gibraltar 19 | Ceylon 33 | Plymouth 
5 | Plymouth 20 | Bere Island 34 | Leith Fort 
6 | Malta 21 | Clarence Barracks, | 35 | Gibraltar 
7 | Aden Portsmouth 36 | Templebreedy 
8 | Clarence Barracks, | 22 | Fort Brockhurst 37 | Leith Fort 
Portsmouth 23 | Hong Kong 38 | Hong Kong 
9 | Aden 24 | Shoeburyness 39 | Spike Island 
10 | Malta 25 | Singapore 40 | Clarence Barracks, 
11 | Singapore 26 | Clarence Barracks, Portsmouth 
12 | Hong Kong Portsmouth 41 | Fort Carlisle 
13 rachi 27 | Bombay 
14 | Bombay 28 | Bere Island 


Anti-Aircraft Brigade, Royal Artillery. 


Ist | 


1, 2, 3, | Blackdown. 


Survey Co., Royal Artillery .. ate 


Larkhill 


D.—Royal Engineers 
Stations of the Head Quarters of Units. 


School of Military Engineering, R.E. 
Depét, Chatham. 

Electric Light School, Gosport 

Training Battalion, R.E., Chatham 

Depot Battalion, R.E., Chatham 

R.E. Mounted Depot, Aldershot 

Railway Training Centre, Longmoor 

Rhine Railway Co., Rhine 

1st Field Squadron, Aldershot 

1st (Fortress) Co., Gibraltar 

and (Field) Co., Egypt 

3rd (Fortress) Co., Dover 

4th (Fortress) Co., Gosport 

5th (Field) Co., Aldershot 

6th (Field) Park Co., Aldershot 

ath (Field) Co., Rhine 

8th (Railway) Co., Longmoor 

9th (Field) Co., Shorncliffe 

10th (Railway) Co., Longmoor 

11th (Field) Co., Aldershot 

12th (Field) Co., Aldershot 

13th (Survey) Co., York 

14th (Survey) Co., Edinburgh 

15th (Field Park) Co., Aldershot 

16th (Fortress) Co., Paull-on-Humber 

17th (Field) Co., Bulford 

18th (Field Park) Co., Shorncliffe 

19th (Survey) Co., Southampton 

2and (Fortress) Co., Gosport 


23rd (Field) Co., Aldershot 

24th (Fortress) Co., Malta 

26th (Field) Co., Bordon 

27th (Fortress) Co., Bermuda 

30th (Fortress) Co., Plymouth 

31st (Fortress) Co., Ceylon 

33rd (Fortress) Co., Queenstown Har- 


ur 

34th (Fortress) Co., Guernsey 

35th (Fortress) Co., Pembroke 

36th (Fortress) Co., Sierra Leone 

38th (Field) Co., Aldershot 

39th (Fortress) Co., Sheerness 

40th (Fortress) Co., Hong Kong 

41st (Fortress) Co., Singapore 

42nd (Field) Co., Egypt 

43rd (Fortress) Co., Mauritius 

44th (Fortress) Co., Jamaica 

4sth (Fortress) Co., Portsmouth 

49th (Fortress) Co., North Queens- 

54th (Field) Co., Bulford {ferry 

5sth (Field) Co., Catterick 

56th (Field) Co., Bulford 

58th (Porton) Co., Porton 

59th (Field) Co., Catterick 

Experimental Bridging Estabt., Christ- 
church 


ur 
1st A.A. Searchlight Bn. R.E., Black- 


down 
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E.—Royal Corps of Signals 
Stations of the Head Quarters of Units. 


School of Signals, Catterick 

Depét Bn. R. Signals, Catterick 

Training Bn. R. Signals, Catterick 

Signals Experimental Estabt., Woolwich 

“‘ A” Corps Signals, Ewshott 

1st C valry Divisional Signals 

“D” Troop, Cavalry Divisional Signals, 
E° poke Cavalry D S 

“E” Troop, ivisional Signals, 
Tidworth i si 

1st Divisional Signals, Aldershot 

2nd Divisional Signals, Aldershot 

3rd Divisional Signals, Bulford 

4th Divisional Signals, Colchester 

No. 1 Anti-Aircraft Signal Co., Black- 
down 

No. 1 (Med. Art.) Signal Section, 
Colchester 

No. 2 (Med. Art.) Signal Section, 


Lar 

No. 1 (Field Art.) Signal Section, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 

No. 2 (Field Art.) Signal Section, 
Edinburgh 

robe Command Signal Co., Alder- 
snot 

Eastern Command Signal Co., London 


ee ee 


Regiment. Location 

Ist Grenadier Guards 

2and_s ditto 

3rd_—s ditto Tower of London 

1st Coldstream Chelsea Barracks 

Guards 

2nd ditto Shanghai Defence 
Force 

3rd ditto Aldershot 

1st Scots Guards Wellington Bar- 
rac 

and ditto Aldershot 

Ist Irish Guards Wellington Bar- 
rac 

1st Welsh Guards Aldershot 

1st Royal Scots)The | Glasgow 

Royal 


and ditto |Regt. | Egypt 


Northern Command Signal Co., York 

Scottish Command Signal Co., Edin- 
burgh 

Southern Command Signal Co., Salis- 
bury 

Western Command Signal Co., Chester 

North Ireland Signal Co., Belfast 

South Ireland Signal Section, Spike 
Island 

Rhine Command Signal Co., Wiesbaden 

Rhine Field Signal Co., Wiesbaden 

No. 1 Co., Egypt Signals, Egypt 

No. 3 Co. Egypt Signals, Egypt 

No. 2 Wireless Co., Sarafand 

Signal Section, Iraq 

Signal Section, Gibraltar 

Signal Section, Malta 

Signal Section, Malaya 

Signal Section, Hong Kong 

Signal Section, North China 

Signal Section, Mauritius 

Signal Section, Bermuda 

Signal Section, Jamaica 

Signal Section, Sierra Leone 

Signal Section, Ceylon 

6¢é L > Co., *. 


F.—Infantry Regiments 


Commanding Officer, Remarks, 


Lt.-Col. E. G.H. Powell. 

Lt.-Col. L. M. Greg- 
son, O.B.E. 

Lt.-Col. M. E. Makgill- 
Crichton - Maitland, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. E. D. H. Tolle- 

mache, D.S.O., M.C., 


psc. 
Lt.-Col. P. R. B. Law- 


D.S.0., M.C 


Lt.-Col. G. H. Loder, 
M.C. 
Lt.-Col. Sir V. A. F. 


Mackenzie, Bart., 


C.B.E., 
Lt.-Col. 
tham 
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Regiment. 


1st The Queen’s 
Royal Regiment 
(West Surrey) 
and__ ditto 


1st The Buffs (East 
Kent Regt.) 
2nd_—_ ditto 


1st The King’s Own 
Royal Regiment 
(Lancaster) 

2nd_ ditto 


ust Northumberland 
usiliers 
2nd___ ditto 


rst Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment 
2nd_— ditto 


1st Royal Fusiliers 
(City of London 


Regiment) 
2nd__ ditto 


ist The King’s 
Regiment (Liver- 


rst Norfolk Regiment 
2nd_ ditto 


ust Lincolnshire 
Regiment 


and ditto 

1st Devonshire 
Regiment 

2nd_= ditto 

1st Suffolk Regiment 

and ditto 


rst The Somerset 
Light Infantry 
(Prince Albert’s) 
2nd_s ditto 


1st The West York- 
shire Regiment 
(The Prince of 
Wales’s Own) 
2nd__ ditto 


Location 


Dover 


Khartoum 
Bareilly 

Aldershot 
Aldershot 


Rawal Pindi 
Ballykinlar 
Nowshera 
Shorncliffe 
Delhi 


Ambala and 
Amritsar 


Rhine 
Malta 
Iraq (for 
Lichfield 
gypt 
Aldershot 
Aldershot 


Lucknow 


Shanghai Defence 
Force 


Aden (for 
Devonport) 

Colchester 

Shanghai Defence 
Force 

Egypt and Cyprus 

Tidworth 


Holywood 


Mhow 


Eee cheness] 


| 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. R. G. Clarke, 
D.S.O. 


C.M.G., 
Lt.-Col. J. DSO. 
cE: Power, 


D o 
Bt.-Col. L. W. Lucas, 
M. 


ye Cc. M CG. 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 
. J. A. 
O 


Lt.-Col. W.N. Herbert, 
C.M.G.,D.S.0O., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. S. H. Ker- 
shaw, D.S.O., p-5.c. 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Mac- 
donald, C.M.G.,p.s.e. 
Bt.-Col. J.A.M. Banner- 
man, D.S.O., p.5.c. 
Lt.-Col. F. Moore, 
D.S.O., O.B.E. 


Lt.-Col. G. i Stevens, 
C.M.G., .O. 
Lt.-Col. G. rts Oliver 


Nixon, 


Bt.-Col. L.R.Schuster, 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. J.P. L. Mostyn 
Lt.-Col. S.J. P. Scobell, 
C.M.G.,D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. F. G. Spring, 
CM.G., DS.O., 


p.5S.c. 
oe. A.B. Johnson, 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. W. E. Scafe, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 


ps.c. 
Lt.-Col. E. Hewlett, 
C.M.G., O.B.E. 
Lt.-Col.W.N. Nicholson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O,. p.s.¢. 
Lt.-Col. F. S. Cooper, 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col J. S. N. Harri- 
son, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. H.1.R. Allfrey, 
D.S.O., M.C. 
Lt.-Col. A. M. Boyall, 
DS.O. . 
at 
Lt.-Col. A. A. W, 
Spencer 


_ 
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_ Regiment. Location, Commanding Officer, Remarks, 
Ist_ East Yorkshire Tientsin Lt.-Col. J. McD. 
Regiment Haskard, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 
2nd ditto Aldershot ee G. Geddes, 
D.S.O. 
tst Bedfordshire and | Shanghai Defence |Lt.-Col. J.P. Tredennick, 
Hertfordshire Regt. Force D.S.O., O.B.E., p.s.c. 
2nd _ ditto Dover es ore H. Dann, 
rst Leicestershire Egypt Lt.-Col. F. H. Ed- 
Regiment wards, D.S.O., M.C. 
2nd _—s ditto Colchester a W. T. Brom- 
e 
rst The Green Shanghai Defence | Lt.-Col. H. W. McCall, 
Howards (Alexan- Force C.M.G., D.S.O. 
dra Princess of 


Wales’s Own York- 
shire Regiment) 


2nd __ ditto Jamaica and Ber- | Lt.-Col. C. H.de St. P. 
muda Bunbury 
tst Lancashire Dover Lt.-Col. A. H. Spooner, 
Fusiliers C.M.G., D.S.O. 
2nd_ ditto Madras and St. | Lt.-Col. W. J. Wood- 
Thomas Mount cock, D.S.O. 
1st Royal Scots Portsmouth Lt.-Col. C. H. I. Jack- 
Fusiliers son, D.S.O. 
znd_s ditto Ferozepore Bt.-Col. R. G. Crauford, 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 
1st Cheshire Poona and Kirkee | Lt.-Col. H. S. Adair, 
Regiment D.S.O. 
2nd_ ditto Tidworth Lt.-Col. E.G. Hamilton, 
C.M.G., D.S.O.,M.C., 
1st Royal Welch Nasirabad Lt.-Col. H. V. V. Kyrke, 
Fusiliers D.S.O. 
2nd ditto Rhine Bt.-Col. C. I. Stockwell, 
C.B.,C.M.G.,D.S.0O., 
p.s.c. 
1st South Wales Bor- | Lichfield Lt.-Col. L. H. Tudor, 
derers O.B.E. 
2nd_ ditto Agra Lt.-Col. T. C. Green- 
way, D.S.O. 
1st King’s Own Bordon Lt. "Col. W.T. Wilkin- 
Scottish Borderers son, D. = O. 
2and_ ditto Hong Kong Lt.-Col. L. J. Comyn, 


C.M.G., D:S.0. ,p-5.C. 
1st The Cameronians | Shanghai Defence | Lt.-Col. E. B. Ferrers, 


(Scottish Rifles) Force D.S.O. 
2nd_s ditto Quetta Lt.-Col. A. R. Mac- 
Allen 
1st Royal Inniskilling | Shorncliffe Lt.-Col. R. C. Smythe, 
Fusiliers C.M,G., 'D.S.0: 
1st Gloucestershire Portland Lt.-Col. J. Fane, D.S.O. 
giment 
and_ ditto Shanghai Defence | Lt.-Col. R. Wilkin- 
Force son, D.S.O. 
1st Worcestershire Allahabad Lt.-Col. L. M. Stevens, 
Regiment D.S.O. 
and ditto Rhine Lt.-Col. F. P. Ay na 
C.B.E., 
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Regiment. 


rst East Lancashire 


Regiment 
and ditto 


1st East Surrey 
Regiment 


2nd__—_ ditto 


1st The Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry 

2nd_s ditto 

rst The Duke of 
Wellington’s Regi- 
ment (West Riding) 

and. ditto 


rst Border Regiment 

2nd. ditto 

1st Royal Sussex 
Regiment 

and = ditto 

1st Hampshire 
Regiment 

2nd__—ss ditto 


rst South Stafford- 


rst The Prince of 
Wales’s Volunteers 
(South Lancashire) 
2nd. ditto 


1st Welch Regiment 
2nd __ ditto 
rst The Black Watch 


1st Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry 


‘Location. | Commanding Officer. | Remarks. 
Quetta 
Pembroke Dock 
Rawalpindi 


Gibraltar 
Lucknow 


Guernsey 


Gosport 


Singapore 


Shanghai Defence 


Force 
Bordon 
Rawal Pindi 
Jubbulpore 
Plymouth 
Bombay and Deo- 

ali 

Shorncliffe 


Meerut 

Aldershot 

Tidworth 

Lebong and Bar- 

rackpore 

Bareilly (for 
Aden) 

Tidworth 


Multan 
Fort George 


Rhine 


Commanding Officer. 
Lt.-Col. P. Hudson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. J. H. L. Poé, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. F. S. Monta- 


» Pt£ 
Le -Col. H. D. Gold- 
emith, D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. H. T. Dobbin, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. F. H. B. Wel- 
lesley. 


Lt.-Col. C. J. Picker- 
ing, C.M.G.,D.S.0O., 


p-5. 
Lt.-Col. G. H. Harri- 
son, D.S.O 


D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. L. C. Morley, 
C.B.E. 


Bt.-Col. J. R. M. Mins- 


hull-Ford,D.S.O.,M.C. 


Lt.-Col. P. R. C. Com- 


mings,C.M.G., D.S.O., 


p.S.c. 
Lt.-Col. G. M. Her- 
bert, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. J. F. Badham, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. G. C. Kelly, 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. B. Evans 
Lt.-Col. G. Fleming, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. T.G. Mathias, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. R.A. Bulloch, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. L. P. Evans, 
V. C., C.M.G., D.S.0O., 


p.s- 
Bt. “Col. A. G. Bayley, 
C.B.E.,D.S.0.,p.s.<. 


- 
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2nd Oxfordshire and 
Bucki ire 


u 
Light Infantry 
1st Essex Regiment 


2nd_£ ditto 


1st The Sherwood 
Foresters (Not- 
tinghamshire and 
Derbyshire Regi- 


1st The Loyal 
Regiment (North 
Lancashire) 
2nd_ss ditto 


1st Northamptonshire 
Regiment 


2nd_—s ditto 
1st The Royal Berk- 
shire 


nt 
(Princess Charlotte 
of Wales’s) 
2nd_s_s ditto 


1st Queen’s 
Ro 
2nd di 


1st Ki 
shire 

2nd 

1st King’s Shropshire 


Light Infantry 
2nd_—s ditto 


Own 
West Kent 
[Regiment 


’s Own York- 
ight Infantry 
ditto 


1st Middlesex Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own) 

ea ditto WEP 

ist King’s Roya 
Rifles Corps 

and__ ditto 


tst Wiltshire Regi- 
ment (Duke of 


Location. 
Chakrata 


Colchester 


Cawnpore 
Londonderry 


Karachi 
Secunderabad 


Gravesend 


Blackdown 


Khartoum 
Fyzabad 


(for 


Peshawar 
Dinapore 
Rhine 


Shanghai Defence 
Force 


Ahmednagar 
Razmak 


Aldershot 
Plymouth 


Kamptee and 


Nagpur 
Rhine 


Rangoon 
Port Blair 


and 


Lt.-Col. H. W. B. Thorp, 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. W. H. M. 
Freestun, C.M.G., 


Lt.-Col. A. B. Incledon- 
Webber, C.M.G., 


D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C. R. Roberts- 
West 

Lt.-Col. K. C. Weldon, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.- Za S. Hart, 


Lt.-Col. F. W. Green- 
hill, O.B.E 


der, C. M. G. D. S.O., 
M.C. 
Lt.-Col. G. L. Cross- 
man, C.M.G.,D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. E. F. Harris, 
». 


Lt.-Col. F. H. Moore, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., p.8.£. 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Grant, 
D 


5.0. 
Lt.-Col. J. T. Twisleton- 
Wykeham-Fiennes 


DS.O., p.3.¢. 
Lt.-Col. H. Mallinson, 
D.S.0 


Lt.-Col. B. E. Murray, 
D.S.0. 

Lt.-Col. J. C. Hooper, 
D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. W. A.Stewart, 
O.B.E. 


H.P.F.Bicknell,D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. F. G. Willan, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C. A. Howard, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. F. H. Dansey, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. C. A. Barker, 
O.B.E. 
ae C. C. Staple- 


Lt.-Col. J. R. Heelis, 
M.C, 
Digitized by 


Remarks. 
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Regiment. 


— 


rst North Stafford- 
shire Regiment 
(The Prince of 
Wales’s) 

2and__ ditto 


1st York & Lancaster 


Regiment 
2nd. ditto 


1st Durham Light 
Infantry 
ands ditto 


1st Highland Light 
Infantry (City of 
Glasgow Regt.) 
2nd ditto 


1st Seaforth High- 
landers(Ross-shire), 
Buffs (The Duke 
of Albany’s) 

and ditto 


1st Gordon Highldrs. 
and ditto 


1st The Queen’s Own 
eron  High- 
landers 
2nd___ ditto 


rst Bn. The Royal 
Ulster Rifles 
2nd ditto 


Royal [Irish Fusi- 
liers (Princess Vic- 
toria’s) 

ist Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders 
(Princess Louise’s) 

2nd__s ditto 


ist Rifle Brigade 
(Prince Consort’s 


) 
2nd _—_s ditto 


Location. 


Calcutta ° 


Blackdown 
Bordon 
Jullundur 
Belfast 


Commanding Officer. | 


Remarks. 


Lt.-Col. H. V. R. Hod- 
son, D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. F. C. T. Ewald, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. T. W. Park- 
inson, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. B. J. Curling, 


D.S.0O., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. C. L. Matthews, 
D.S.O 


Shanghai Defence | Lt.-Col. J. W. Jeffreys, 
D.S.O 


Force 
Aldershot 


Bangalore and 


Belgaum 
Aldershot 


Lahore 
Secunderabad 


Bordon 


Maymyo 


Edinburgh 
Aldershot 


DS.O., 
Wellington, Calicut} Lt.-Col. 
and Malappuram] man, 


(for Poona) 
Egypt 


Egypt 


Parkhurst 
Landi Kotal 


Colchester 


Lt.-Col. T. A. 


Pollok- 
Morris, O.B.E., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. W. H. E. Se- 
grave, D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Lt.-Col. V. M. Fortune, 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. J. O. Hopkin- 
son, D.S.O., M.C. 
ee Col. I. Pictyn-War- 


Lt.-Col. J. Forbes- 
peo 


D. 
Lt.-Col. G. I. Fraser, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. E. be Dunn, 
"R. Good- 

O. 
Lt.-Col. F. W. E. John- 
son, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. G. W. Muir 


Lt.-Col. C. P. James, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. E. B. Powell, 
I).S.0., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. J. L. Buxton, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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: 5 ROYAL TANK CORPS 


- Headquarters Royal Tank Corps Centre -. Wool. 
Col. Comdt. T. C. Mudie, D.S.O. meats: 
Depét . Wool, Dorset. 
Lieut Col. H. D. Carlton, DS. O. 
2nd Battalion : Farnborough. 
Lt.-Col. C. D. V. Cary-Barnard, CMG., D.S.O. 
3rd Battalion (less 1 Section) . . Lydd. 
Lieut.-Col. W. J. Shannon, CM Gs DS.0. 
4th Battalion .. Catterick. 
Lieut.-Col. H. G. R. Burges-Short, D.S.O. 
sth Battalion ie ‘ Perham Down, Salis- 
Lieut.-Col. N. H. ‘Stone. bury Plain. 
, 1 Section, 3rd Battalion . .. Cairo. 
1 Section, 12th Armoured Car Company .. Rhine. 
Central Schools .. ie .- Wool. 
Col. C.N. F. Broad, D.S.0. 
1st Armoured Car Company aa ste -- Quetta. 
2nd - Ps es md ms Bangalore 
3rd - ie és ag .. Cairo. 
es a ag see .» Shanghai Defence 
Force. 
6th rm b. Peshawar 
7th %9 29 Lahore 
Sth ‘i _ Kirkee 
oth 5 a on Cawnpore 
roth ‘5 ‘3 Delhi. 
11th ee ‘ a os «» Razmak. 
12th i ss (Less 1 Section) Bovington. 
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Il. THE ARMY IN INDIA 


[Corrected up to the ist of January, 1927.] 
Army Headquarters 
Commander-tn-Chief 


Commander-in-Chief. Field-Marshal Sir William R. Birdwood, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., C.LE., D.S.O., 
I.A. 


Military Secretary’s Branch 


Miltary Secretary. Major-General J. F. S. D. Coleridge, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., 1.A., p.s.e. 


General Staff Branch 
C.G.S, Lieut.-General Sir A. Skeen, K.C.B., K.C.ILE., C.M.G., 


LA., psc 

D.C.G.S. a rarer W. M. St. G. Kirke, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
BS., 

D.M.O. Colonel (emp. Col. on the Staff) W. L. O. Twiss, C.B.E., 


M.C., LA., psc 

D.D. (Intell.) Cae M. Saunders, DS.O., L.A., p.s.c. 

D.M.T. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) H. Cc Jackson, C.B.,C.M.G., 
D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 

D.D.S.D. Lieut.-Colonel K. D. B. Murray, D.S.O., I.A., p.s.c. 


ATTACHED TO GENERAL STAFF 
Major-General, Cavalry. Major-General C. A. C. Godwin, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., I.A., p.s.c. 
Major-General, Artillery. Major-General W.H. Kay, C.B., D.S.O., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel C. W. Singer, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Royal Engineers. B.S. 


Adjutant-General’s Branch 


A.G. Lieut.-General Sir J. S. M. Shea, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.0., A.D.C., L.A., p.s.c. 

D.A.G. and D.P.S. Major-General Sir W. S. Leslie, K.B.E., C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 

D. of O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) M. R. Walsh, 
C.M.G., M.C., B.S., p.s.e. 

Dir. Medl. Services. | Major-General W. H. Ogilvie, C.B.,C.M.G.,M.B., 
K.H.P., I.M.S. 


Quartermaster-General’s Branch 


O.M.G. Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Richard Stuart-Wortley, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.5.c. 
D.O.M.G. and Major-General C. N. Macmullen, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.M.Q. C.LE., D.S.0., LA., p.s.c. 
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Quartermaster-General’s Branch—continued. 
Dir. of S. and T. Major-General H. E. ap Rhys Pryce, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., LA., p.s.c. 
Dir. of E. and O. S. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) W. L. J. Carey, 
C.I.E., B.S. 
Dir. Vety. Services Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) F. W. Hunt, C.B., 
Piss India. C.M.G., C.B.E., B.S. 
Dir. of Remounts. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) W. H. Anderson, 
C.B. 


Master General of Supply Branch 
Master General. Major-General Sir E. H. de V. Atkinson, K.B.E., C.B., 
C.M.G., C.LE., B.S. 
Dir. of Artillery. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) C. C. Palmer, C.B.E., 
B.S., p.5.c. 
Dir. of Contracts. Colonel W. B. Dunlop, D.S.O., O.B.E., I.A.S.C. 
Dir. of Farms. _Lieut.-Colonel A. S. Marriott, Mily. Farms Dept. 
Dir. of Ordnance Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) G. C. Sturrock, 
Factories and C.B.E., F.I.C., A.IE. (Ind.), B.S. 
Manufacture. 


Engineer-in-Chief’s Branch 
Engineer-in-Chief. Ree a seer R. N. Harvey, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
B.S. 


Northern Command 
(RAWALPINDI) 
G.O.C.-in-Chief. General Sir Alexander S. Cobbe, V.C., K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I., D.S.0., LA. p.s.c. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) R. J. T. Hild- 
General Staff. yard, C.M.G., D.S.O., BS., p.s.c. 

D.A. and O.M.G. Major-General "R. S. St. John, C.I.E., D.S.O., 

LA., psc. 


Peshawar District 


(PESHAWAR 


| ) 
Commander. Major-General R. A. Cassels, C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., 


I.A., p.s.c. 
1sT INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 


(Risalpur) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. G. K. 
Green, C.M.G., D.S.O., IA. 


18ST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Landtkotal) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel R. Gardiner, D.S.O., RA., psc. 
3RD INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Peshawar) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. C. Potter, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
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Peshawar District—continued. 
HEADQUARTERS, 4TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Nowshera) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) S. F. Mus- 
pratt, C.S.1., C.LE., D.S.O., L.A., p.s.c. 
Kohat District 
(Kohat) 
Commander. Major-General H. Isacke, C.B., C.S.I.,C.M.G., BS., p.s.c. 
6TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Kohat) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) P. L. Beddy, 
C.M.G., D.S.0O., IL.A., 


Rawalpind: District 
_ (Rawalpindi) 

Commander, Major-General Sir L. R. Vaughan, K.B.E., C.B., 

D.S.O., 1.A., p.s.c. 

11TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
| (Abbottabad) 

Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) J. Whitehead, 

C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C., LA., p.s<. 


12TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Rawalpind:) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. L. Knight, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., BS., p.s.c. 
13TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Fhelum) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. Kirkpatrick, 
C.B., C.B.E., psc. 


Lahore District 
(LAHORE) 
Commander, Major-General A. E. Wardrop, C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 
2ND INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Sialkot) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. R. Harbord, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., IA. 


Ferozepoore Brigade Area 
(Feroz e) 
Brigade Commander. Col. (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. J. F. Hayter, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0O., B.S., psc. 


JULLUNDUR BRIGADE AREA 


(Fullundur) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) D. I. Shuttle- 
worth, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., L.A,, p.s.c. 
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Lahore Brigade Area 


(Lahore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. A. Fether- 
stonhaugh, C.B.E., D.S.O., 1.A., p.s.c. 


AMBALA BRIGADE AREA 


(Ambala) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) D. Deane, 
D.S.O., LA., p.s.¢ 


5TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Multan) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. S. 
Moberly, C.B., I.A., p.s.c. 


Waziristan District 
(DerRA IsmaIL KHAN) 
Commander. Major-General K. Wigram, C.B., C.S.I., C.B.E., 
D.S.0., LA., p.s.c. 
7TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Razmak) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) O. C. Borrett, 
C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., B.S. 


8TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Bannu) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) S. B. Pope, 
DS.O., p.s.c. 
gTH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Razant) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. C. 
Kensington, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., I.A., p.s.c. 
10TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Manzat) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. C. Wilson, 
D.S.O., M.C., LA., psc. 


Western Command 


(QUETTA) 
G.O.C.-in Chief. Lieut.-General Sir George M. Kirkpatrick, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I., B.S., p.s.c. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) B. R. 
General Staff. Moberly, D.S.O., 1.A., p.s.c 
D.A. and O.M.G. Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) A. J. G. 
Moir, D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 
ZHOB INDEPENDENT BRIGADE AREA 
(Loralat) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. L. Porter, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0O., B.S 
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Baluchistan District 


| (QuETTA) 
Commander. Major-General Sir W. H. Anderson, K.C.B., B.S., 
psc. 


14TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. C. 
Alexander, C.I.E., D.S.O., I.A., p.s.c. 
15TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE. 
(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. W. Ramsay, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 


Sind-Rajputana District 
(KARACHI) 
Commander. Major-General H. F. Cooke, C.B., C.S/I., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., 1A. 
NASIRABAD BRIGADE AREA 
(Nasirabad) 
Area Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. S. G. 
Craufurd, C.B., C.M.G., C.1E., D.S.O., 
A.D.C., B.S. 


Eastern Command 
(Naini Tal) 

G.0.C.-in-Chief.. General Sir G. de S. Barrow, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
A.D.C., IL.A., psc. 

Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) L. F. 

General Staff. Renny, C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.e. 

D.A. and O.M.G. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) W. M. Ford- 

ham, C.B.E., 1.A., p.s.c. 


Umtted Provinces District 
(Meerut) 
Commander, Major-General G. McK. Franks, C.B., B.S., p.s.c. 
3RD INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Meerut) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. A. Tom- 
kinson, D.S.O., B.S. 
17TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Dehra Dun) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. R. Brad- 
shaw, C.B., C.B.E., LA., p.s.c. 
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United Provinces District—continued 


18TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bareilly) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. H. Dundas, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., L.A., p.s.c. 
19TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Lucknow) : 
Brigade Commander. Bt.-Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) J. Ken- 
nedy, C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
DELHI INDEPENDENT BRIGADE AREA 
(Delhi) 
Area Commander, ae o eo Col. Commandant) H. Barstow, 


Presidency and Assam District 
(Calcutta) 
Commander. Major-General H. D. O. Ward, C.B., C.M.G., 
B.S. 


ALLAHABAD seer AREA (INDEPENDENT) 


Commander. Major-General M. R. W. Nightingale, C.B., 
C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., LA. 


Southern Command 
(Poona) 
G.O.C.-in-Chief. Lieut.-General Sir H. B. Walker, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) C. J. B. Hay, 
General Staff. C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., 1.A., p.s.c. 
D.A. and O.M.G. Major-General E. F. Orton, C.B., L.A., p.s.c. 


Central Provinces District 
(Mhow) 
Commander, Major-General Sir H. C. Holman, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., 1.A., p.s.c. 
20TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Fhans:) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. B. Sangster, 
C.B., D.S.O., IA. 


21ST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Fubbulpore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. H. Beach, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C., B.S. 
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Poona District 


(Poona) 
Commander. Major-General Hon. J. F. Gathorne-Hardy, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
4TH INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Secunderabad) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. D. Giles, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 


16TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Ahmednagar) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. W. H. M. 
Moens, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 
22ND INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Secunderabad) 


Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. R. Headlam, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., BS., psc. 


Bombay District 
(Bombay) 
Commander. Major-General E. S. Girdwood, C.B., C.M.G., 
B.S. 


Madras District 
(Bangalore) 
G.O0.C. Major-General A. L. Tarver, C.B., C.I.E., 
DS.O., LA., p.s.c. 


SOUTHERN BRIGADE AREA 


(Fort St. George, Madras) 


Area Commander, Colonel R. B. Worgan, C.S.I., C.V.O., D.S.O., 
L.A. 


Burma Independent District 
(Maymyo) 
Commander. Major-General H. C. Tytler, C.B., C.M.G,, 
C.LE., D.S.O., I.A. 
RANGOON BRIGADE AREA 
(Rangoon) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. F. Pocock, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., I.A. 


Aden Independent Brigade 


Commander. Major-General J. H. K. Stewart, C.B., D.S.O., 
L.A., p.s.c. 
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III. THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


1.—Air Council 


President of the Air Council. Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel John 
Gurney Hoare, Bart., C.M.G., M.P., 


Secretary of State for Air. 
Vice-President of the Air Major Sir Philip A. G. D. Sassoon, Bt., 
Council. G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P., Under Secretary 
of State for Air. 
Members. Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir H.M. 


Trenchard, Bt., G.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., 
Chief of the Air Staff; Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir P. W. Game, K.C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., 
Air Member for Personnel; Air Vice- 
Marshal Sir J. F. A. Higgins, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.0., A.F.C., Air Member for Supply , 
and Research; Sir W. F. Nicholson, 
K.C.B., Secretary of the Air Ministry. 


2.—Air Ministry 
Secretary of State for Air. Lieut.-Colonel the GoM Sir Samuel J. G. 
M.P 


Hoare, Bart., C.M : 
Under Secretary of State Major Sir Philip A. G. D. Sassoon, Bt., 
for Air. G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P. 


Secretary of the Ar Sir W.F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 
Ministry. 
Department of the Under Secretary of State for Air 
Director of Civil Acia- Air Vice-Marshal Sir W.S. Brancker, K.C.B., 


tion. A.F.C, 
Department of the Secretary of the Air Ministry 
Secretary. Sir W. F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 
Deputy Secretary. Sir S. Dannreuther, Kt., C.B. 
Principal Assistant Secree HH. W. W. McAnally, Esq., C.B.; B. E. 
taries. Holloway, Esq., C.B.; J. A. Webster, 


Esq., C.B., D.S.O. 
Director of Accounts. J. S. Ross, Esq., C.B.E. 
Director of Contracts. C. R. Brigstocke, Esq., C.B. 
Director of Meteoro- G.C. Simpson, Esq., C.B., C.B.E., LL.D., 
logical Office. D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Directorate of Lands (Joint Service for War Office and Air Ministry) 
Controller of Lands. H. G. Goligher, Esq., C.B.E. 
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Air Ministry—continued 
Department of the Chief of the Air Staff 


Chief of the Air Staff. 


Director of Operations 
and Intelligence. 
Director of Organiza- 


ton and Staff Duties. 


Signals. 
Director of Works and 
Buildings. 


Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir H. M. 
Trenchard, Bt., G.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

Air Commodore C. L. N. Newall, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., A.M.(Deputy Chief of the ‘Air Staff). 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir I. L. B. Vesey, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Air Commodore L. F. Blandy, C.B., a S.O. 

Major-General Sir W. A. Liddell, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


Department of the Air Member for Personnel 
Air Member for Per- Air Vice-Marshal Sir P W. Game, K.C.B., 


sonnel. 


D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Director of Personal Air Commodore A. E. Borton, C.B., C.M.G., 


Services. 
Director of Training. 


D.S.0., A.F.C. 


Air Commodore H. C. T. Dowding, C.M.G., 


psc. 


Department of the Air Member for Supply and Research 
Air Member for Supply Air Vice-Marshal Sir J. F. A. Higgins, 
K.B.E., 


and Research. 


C.B., D.S.0O., A.F.C. 


Director o Technical Air Commodore J. L. Forbes, O.B.E. 
Director of " Scientific H. E. Wimperis, Esq., O.B.E., M.A., 
F. 


R.Ae.S., M.I.E.E. 


Director of Airship Group Captain P. F. M. Fellowes, D.S.O. 


Deve 


Director of Equipment, 


Air Commodore A. M. Longmore, C.B., 
D.S.O., g.s. 


3:—R.A.F. Commands (United Kingdom) 
AIR DEFENCES OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Headquarters : Hillingdon House, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 
rss Officer Commanding-in- Pe Marshal Sir John M. Salmond, K.C.B., 
M 


htef. G., C.V.O., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
Air Staff Duties. Air Commodore F. V. Holt, C.M.G., D.S.O., q-. 
Wessex Bombing Area 
Headquarters : Andover. 
Station H.Q.. Andover. No. 39 (Bomb ) 
No. 12 (Bomb ) Sqdn. Andover. Sqdn. .. Spittlegate. 
Staff College Andover. Station H Q. Bircham Newton. 
No. 7 (Bomb.) Sqdn. Worthy Down. No. 99 (Bomb.) 
No. 58 (Bomb.) ace Worthy Down. Sqdn. Bircham Newton. 
No. 11 (Bomb.) Sqdn. Netheravon. No. 9 "(Bomb.) 
Station H.Q.. Spittlegate. Sqdn. .. ..- Manston. 


No. 100 Bomb ) 
Sqdn. 


q 
No. 207 (Bomb.) 


Spittlegate. Sqdn. .. .. Eastchurch. 
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R.A.F. Commands (United Kingdom)—continued 


Fighting Area 
Headquarters : Uxbridge. 
Station H.Q. Kenley. No. 17 € ighter) Sqdn... Upavon. 
No. 32 (Fighter) Sqdn. . Kenley. Station H.Q. Duxford. 
No. 23 (Fighter) Sqdn.... Kenley. No. 19 (Fighter) Sqdn. . Duxford. 
No. 56 (Fighter) Sqdn. ..__ Biggin Hill No. 29 (Fighter) Sqdn... Duxford. 
Night Flying Flight .. Biggin Hill. | No. 111 (Fighter) Sqdn. Duxford. 
Station H.Q. Northolt. Station Flight .. .. Duxford. 
®No. 24 (Commn. ) Sq dn. Northolt. No. 3 (Fighter) .. .. Upavon. 
No. 41 (Fighter) Sadr. . Northolt. No. 1 (Fighter) Sqdn. .. ‘Tangmere. 
Communication Flight .. Northolt. No. 43 (Fighter) Sqdn... ‘Tangmere. 


No. 25 (Fighter) Sadn Hawkinge. 


Special Reserve and Auxiliary Air Force 
Headquarters; Sloane Square, London, S.W.t. 


Special Reserve Units. Auxiliary Air Force Units. 

No. 502 (Ulster) Bomb. No. 600 City of London 
Sqdn. Aldergrove. (Bomb.) Sqdn. -. Hendon. 

No. 503 (Bomb.) Sqdn. Waddington. No. 601 County of ‘London 
(Bomb.) Sqdn. . -» Hendon. 

No. 602 City of Glasgow 
(Bomb.) Sqdn. . Renfrew. 

No. 603 City of Edinb 

(Bomb.) Sqdn - Turnhouse 


No. 605 County of Warwick 
(Bomb.) Sqdn._ .. Castle Bromwich. 


INLAND AREA 
Headquarters : Bentley Priory, Stanmore, Middlesex. 


Air Officer Commanding. Air Vice-Marshal C. A. H. Longcroft, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C. 

Chief Staff Officer. Air Commodore Bertie C. H. Drew, C.M.G., 
C.BE., p.sc. 


Units Administered direct by Inland Area Headquarters. 


Air Ministry Wireless | *¢R.A.F. Central Band. Uxbridge. 
Section ee .. Air Ministry. 


No. 21 Group 


Headquarters : West Drayton. 


tReception Depot .. West Drayton. School of Store Ac- 

{No 1 Stores Depot Kidbrooke. ee and Store 

Poit Detachment .. South Dock, Keepin .- Kidbrooke. 
West India {Medical Stores Depot Kidbrooke. 
Dock, E.14. JNo.2 Stores Depot Altrincham. 


® Directly under Air Ministry for operations. 

®* Directly under Director of Personal Services, Air Ministry, for technical 
administration. 

fT Directly under Director of Training, Air Ministry, for technical adminis- 
tration. 

{ Controlled directly by the Air Ministry as laid down in A.M.W.O. 82a/1921. 
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R.A.F. Commands (United Kingdom)—continued 
Inland Area—continued 


No. 21 Group 
*Record Office Ruislip. *No. 4 Stores Depot Ickenham. 
§R.A.F. M.T. Depot Shrewsbury. *The Packing sae Ascot. 
§Home Aircraft Detachment . Orfordness. 
Depot ~ .- Henlow. R.A.F. Depo t Uxbridge. 
tAeroplane and Arma- (Including School of 
ment Experimental Physical Training.) 
Establishment .. Martlesham Superintendent, 
No. 15 (Bomb.) Sqdn. Martlesham. R.A.F. Reserve .. Northolt. 
No. 22 (Bomb.) Sqdn. Martlesham. JRA.F. Officers’ 
{No.3 Stores Depot Milton. Hospital .. .. Uxbridge. 


No. 22 Group 
Headquarters : Farnborough. 


[School of Photo- No. 16 (Army Coopera- 

graphy “es .. Farnborough. tion) Sqdn. Old Sarum. 
*Experimental Section, erie of Balloon Train- ; 

RAE. ess .. Farnborough. Larkhill. 
No. 4 (Army Coopera- Non 13 (Army Coopera- 

tion) Sqdn.. Farnborough. tion) Sqdn._.. Andover. 
School of Army Co- No. 2 (Army Coopera- 

operation .. Old Sarum. tion) Sqdn._.. Manston. 


No. 23 Group 
— “* St. Vincents,” Grantham. 


No.2F.TS... Digby. No. 1. F.TS. .. Netheravon. 
No.§F.TS. .. Sealand. Ce ae eens ee 
secant Cuinkie: Electrical and Wire- 
Armam ry less School .. Flower Down. 
School Eastchurch, | petachment of E. and 
School of Technical W. School accom- 
Training (Men) .. Manston. modated at .- Worthy Down. 


COASTAL AREA 


Headquarters: 33-34, Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 
Air Officer Commanding Vice Air-Marshal F. R. Scarlett, C.B., D.S.O. 


Chief Staff Officer Group Captain P. H. L. Playfair, M.C 
Units Administered Direct by Coastal Area Headquarters 
{Inspector of Recruit- 4, Henrietta ** Central Medical 
ing... ar - St., W.C.2. Board 3-4, Clement’s 
(a) RAA.F. Re- 4, Henrietta Specialists " Medical Inn, W.C.z2. 
cruiting Depot St., W.C.2. Establishment 
**Research Laboratory 


* Controlled directly by the Air Ministry as laid down in A.M.W.O. 822/1921. 

t Administered as laid down in A.M.W.O. 33/1926. 

{ Under No. 21 Group for administration only. 

§ Directly under Director of Equipment, Air Ministry, for technical adminis- 
tration. 

|| Directly under Director of Training, Air Ministry, for technical adminis- 
tration. 

q Directly under Air Ministry for technical administration. 

** Under the D.M.5S., Air Ministry, for technical administration (medical). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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R.A.F. Commands (United Kingdom)—(continued) 
Coastal Area—continued 


Units Administered Direct by Coastal Area Headquarters—continued 


(b) No. 404 (Fleet Fighter) Flight. 


*Marine Aircraft Ex- 
(c) No. 443 (Fleet Reconnaissance) 


rimental Estab- 
(a) 5 — Felixstowe. Flight. 
@) lying R.A-F. Station Donibristle 
Development Felixstowe. . ee es 
Be me (a) No. 405 (Fleet Fighter) Flight. 


Flight 
R.A.F. Training Base .. Leuchars. R.A.F. units for 
(a) Headquarters. H.MS. Furious. 


Nos 10 Group 
Headquarters : Lee-on-Solent 


R.A.F. Base .. ..- Calshot. Storage Unit.. .. ‘Tangmere. 
(2) Headquarters. R.A.F. Base .. - Gosport. 
(5) No. gio (Coastal Reconnaissa ce) (a) Headquarters. 


ight (hb) No. 420 (Fleet Spotter) Flight. 

(c) H.Q. Training Squadron. (c) No. 421 (Fleet Spotter) Flight. 
(d) Navigation School. (d) No. 461 (Fleet Torpedo) Flight. 
(e) Seaplane Training Flight. (e) No. 462 (Fleet Torpedo) Flight. 
(f) Marine Training Section. (f) Development Flight. 

School of Naval Co- Care and sas 

operation .. Lee-on-Solent. Party .. ie 


Cattewater. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE, CRANWELL 
Headquarters : Cranwell, Sleaford, Lincs. 
Air Officer Commanding. Air Commander A. E. Borton, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., A.F.C. 
Administrative Duties. . Wing Commander S. W. Smith, O.B.E., q.s. 


Units as follow :-— 
Sai . (Cadet) College. R.A.F. Hospital. 
and. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE, HALTON 
Headquarters : Halton House, Halton, Wendover, Bucks. 


Air Officer Commanding. ia aes C. L. Lambe, C.B.,C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


Units as follow :— 
No. 1 School of Technical Training 
Apprentices .. ae a -- Halton. 
School of Cookery .. os os " 
R.A.F. Hospital ae 23 
(a) Pathological Laboratory Sis + 


* Controlled directly by the Air Ministry, as laid down in A.M.W.O.822/r1921. 
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R.A.F., Middle East 
Headquarters : Villa Victoria, Cairo. 


Air Officer Commanding. Air Maes T. I. Webb-Bowen, C.B., 
C.M. 


Chief Staff Officer. Air Commodore C. R. Samgon, C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., A.F.C. 
Units Administered Direct by Middle East Command ge eerie 
R.A.F. Depét, Middle East .. Aboukir. 
(a) Meteorological Station .. ; 
(6) Port Detachment ied .. Alexandria. 
No. 216 (Bombing) Squadron. . -» Heliopolis. 
(a) Meteorological Station .. re ‘ 
No. 4 Flying Training School. . .. Abu Sueir. 
(a) Meteorological Station .. a - 
Aden Flight... ss .. Aden. 
(a) Meteorological Station = a ” 
(6) Detachment _. Somaliland. 
No. 208 (Army Co-operation) Squadron Moascar, Ismailia. 
No. 47 (Bombing) Squadron .. Helwan. 


The A.O.C,. MIDDLE EAST is responsible for the Administrative Control of 
the R.A.F. in TRANSJORDAN and PALESTINE 


Headquarters : 
No. 14 (Bombing) Squadron ng Q. a 
2 Flights .. 
No. 2 Armoured Car Coy. ( 1 Section) 
No. 2 Armoured Car Coy. (H.Q. and 
2 Sections) .. Ramleh. 

No. 14 (Bombing) Squadron G F light) es 
Meteorological Station 


Supply Depét . bu sis .. Sarafand. 
M/T Repair Section .. ee oi ‘ 
R.A.F. Hospital a a ais = 
W/T Station .. es sie .. Jerusalem. 
Also the undermentioned military unit :— 
No. 2. Wireless Coy., R.C.S. .. .. Sarafand. 
Iraq Command 


Headquarters: Baghdad City. 
Air Officer Commanding. Air Vice-Marshal Sir E. L. Ellington, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. nei 
Chief Staff Officer. on ‘Commodore tT. C. R. Higgins, C.B., 
.G,. 
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R.A.F. COMMANDS (OVERSEAS)—continued 


Iraq Command—continued 


R.A.F. Units as follow :— 
Administered Direct by Command aac Reseed 


Station Headquarters .. Hinaidi, 
H.Q. Accountant Office bs .. Baghdad, 
Brigade Accountant Office 
Aircraft Depét .. Hinaidi 
Indian Hospital : es .. Karradah. 
British Hospital 25 -. Hinaidi, 
Central Supply Depot 5 
Petrol Dump .. on Si a 
Supply Depét . Mosul. 
No. 6 (Army Co-operation) Squadron Mosul. 
No. 30 (Bombing) Squadron .. Hinaidi. 
» 55 (Bombing) Squadron .. * ‘i 
»» 70 (Bombing) Squadron .. si ‘s 
»» 4 Armoured Car Company 5 
99 é 9 2 9 ..- Korkuk. 
Station Headquarters... si st .. Basrah, 
Stores Depét .. ‘ + 5 
Base Supply Depét ss 
mbined Hospi a - 
Inland Water Transport 


No. 84 (Bombing) Squadron - .. Shaibah, 
Miktary Forces in Iraq. 


2/16th Punjab Regt. Iraq Signal Section. 
4/19th Hyderabad Regt. No. 2 Wireless Coy., R.C.S. (No. 2 
63rd Co. Q.V.O. Madras Section). 
Sappers and Miners. 40th Combined Field Ambulance, 
116th Transport Coy. Veterinary Hospital. 
R.A.F. India 
Headquarters : Delhi. 


Ai Officer Commanding. Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Chief Staff Officer. Group Captain A. Chamier, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
O.B.E. 


Units as follow :— 
H s, No.1 Indian Wing .. Peshawar. 
No. 60 (Bombing) Squadron .- Kohat. 
No. 20 (Army Cooperation) 
Squadron .. .. Peshawar. 
Headquarters, No. 2 Indian Wing -. Risalpur, Nowshera. 
No. 27 (Bombing) Squadron eg - me 
» 5 (Army Cooperation) Squadron ‘3 s 
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R.A.F. COMMANDS (OVERSEAS)— (continued) 
R.A.F. India—continued 


Headquarters, No. 3 Indian Wing .. Quetta. 
No. 28 (Army Cooperation) 
Squadron .. 
Units administered direct by Command Headquarters : — 

Aircraft Depét i ae Karachi. 

» Park ua Lahore. 
No. 31 (Army Cooperation) Squadron .. Ambala, 
Central Accounts Office .. bes -_ Poona. 


R.A.F. Mediterranean 


Headquarters ; Valletta, Malta. 
This Command comprises all units cooperating with the Navy in 
the Mediterranean Sea area. 
Air Officer Commanding. Air Commodore R. H. Clark-Hall, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.a. 


Units as follow :— 


R.A.F. Base. .. Calafrana, Malta. 
(a) No. 481 (Coastal Reconnaissance) 
Flight ” 9 
R.A.F. Units— 
(a) Headquarters. 
(b) No. 402 (Fleet Fighter) Flight. 
(c) 5, 423 (Fleet Spotter) Flight 
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EDITORIAL 


ONLY twelve essays, the quality of some of which was disappointing, 
were submitted this year for the Bertrand Stewart Prize. Con- 
sidering the importance of the subject and the interest which it is 
common knowledge that officers of all three Services take in it, the 
small number of competitors is surprising. 

To calculate the essential requirements of Imperial defence and 
to provide them at a minimum cost is, it is true, a problem which 
demands an accurate knowledge of our military and political situa- 
tion, and is one which can only be solved gradually by the statesmen 
and by the chiefs of the defensive forces of the Empire. Neverthe- 
less, there must be many naval, military and air force officers who 
are quite capable of making a valuable contribution to a subject 
of such supreme importance, and it is to be regretted that more of 
them did not avail themselves of the opportunity afforded to them 
by this competition. It was pleasing to find among the competitors 
a Corporal in an infantry battalion in India. 

* s s _ & * 

Some of the essayists devoted too much of their available space to 
lengthy statements as to the hostile combinations that might be 
formed against the British Empire in the future, without deciding 
which of such combinations were vital, probable, or even possible. 
Others, after setting out quite clearly and concisely the problems 
which we have to face, have limited themselves in the main to 
pointing out the desirability of establishing a central control of the 
forces of the Empire, or of an amalgamation of our defence Services 
under one head, without shedding any fresh light on the subject. 
‘In some of these cases the writers do not show by logical argument 
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that they have met the essential requirements of Imperial defence, or 
saved money. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that most of the writers have 
appreciated the difficulties of the task, and in almost all cases ill- 
balanced views that modern science has changed the fundamental 
principles of war are conspicuous by their absence. 

Captain Clarke is one of the officers who has stated our Imperial 
defence problem soberly and concisely. He has avoided the mistake 
of conjuring up the unlimited and remote dangers which are apt, if 
free play is given to the imagination, to complicate any attempt to 
form an opinion as to our essential requirements. He could, how- 
ever, with advantage, have been a little more definite in stating our 
main preoccupation if he had contrasted our situation in Europe 
with that of the years preceding 1914. Notwithstanding our 
obligations as a member of the League of Nations and our commit- 
ments under the Treaty of Locarno, there is no doubt that to-day the 
defence of the eastern portion of our Empire bulks largest in our mind. 
That Captain Clarke really has this fact in mind is tolerably clear from 
his attitude towards the mechanization of the Army, which is one of 
very cautious advance and limited for the time being, so far as the 
infantry is concerned, to an increase in its mobility by the mechaniza- 
tion of all transport. His view that the time has not yet come for 
the abolition of cavalry, and that mechanical developments must 
be gradual and wait upon the production of a machine to replace the 
horse, will commend itself to many people. He realizes, also, the 
advantages of combining the ideal of a similarly equipped Regular 
Army at home and abroad, but does not discuss the possibility of 
meeting the difficulty if, as appears probable, mechanization at home 
to save man-power and to secure greater fire-power moves faster 
than in India. 

Colonel Commandant Pritchard in his essay envisages the problem 
differently, and is of opinion that we already have sufficient experi- 
ence to lay out and to embark upon a programme of conversion of 
units to a mechanical basis, spread over a term of years it is true, and 
as money can be made available from savings found from the 
suspension of moves and the elimination of certain services not 
required in a mechanical army. He rightly makes an attempt to 
work out these savings, and allows a wide margin, but only an 
expert can say whether it is sufficient to provide for the cost of new 
buildings, and for the other items of expenditure which will be 
entailed if mechanization is rapid. Although he does not specify 
the types of mechanical fighting machines, he would convert all but 
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one brigade of cavalry at home, and all yeomanry regiments, to 
form “‘ a mechanical screening and raiding force.” In each infantry 
division, Regular or Territorial, he would convert one brigade, and, 
in common with most other writers, is in favour of the mechanization 
of all engineers in the Field Army, artillery except pack, and all 
transport. He thinks, however, that infantry is still required to 
cooperate with the mechanical arms. He extends his programme to 
India, and thinks that we can “ convert ”’ the British cavalry and 
twenty out of forty-five British battalions in that country. 

We are entering on a period when we shall certainly see some 
forces entirely mechanized, but until we have more experience it 
seems unwise to proceed so fast as Colonel Pritchard advocates, and 
the policy of the authorities as recently announced, which is to — 
create an experimental force of fighting machines to explore the 
possibilities, the tactics and the requirements of mechanical warfare, 
is likely in the end to produce the best result. 

* 6 e # * 

The mechanization of the Territorial Army is advocated by 
several writers, on the grounds that its efficiency in war will be 
greater and its training easier. Here again progress will probably 
have to be gradual, because the Territorial Army may be employed 
under its existing charter in any part of the world. 

The suggestion is made in Captain Clarke’s essay, and other 
writers have made similar suggestions, that India should earmark 
a mixed brigade as an Imperial Reserve, always ready for service, 
and that the Dominions might recruit a few permanent battalions 
in Great Britain to be available at any time for service in the 
Dominions, the men to be settled in the Dominions as soon as 
they go to the Reserve. Such proposals are interesting, but in some 
cases they are coupled with suggestions that the Dominions hardly 
realize yet their full responsibilities for the defence of the Empire. 
Captain Clarke implies this in stating that the cost of preparing the 
Singapore Base is at present almost entirely borne by the British 
taxpayer. Asa matter of fact, New Zealand is considering a proposal 
to offer {1,000,000 to this project, and the Federated Malay States, 
Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements have all contributed or 
promised financial help. Australia would also have contributed if 
her help had not been diverted into another channel when the 
Singapore scheme was temporarily in abeyance. 

e * * * * 

Sir Maurice Hankey’s recent lecture on the Committee of Imperial 

Defence and its functions, which, together with some remarks by the 
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Earl of Balfour, is published as an article in this number of the 
Army Quarterly, cannot fail to interest all students of our defensive 
organization. It is, so far as we know, the first authoritative state- 
ment which has been made regarding the work of the Committee 
before, during and since the war, and there is no man so well qualified 
to give it as Sir Maurice Hankey, who has been associated with the 
Committee since its foundation. The amount and variety of the 
work carried on by the Committee and its numerous sub-committees 
will come as a surprise to many people, and although there may be 
some who will still remain doubtful as to the practical value in time 
of emergency of the Committee of Defence, few will doubt any 
longer its immense importance as a means of coordinating the 
defensive preparations of the nation and the Empire. Indeed, 
under a parliamentary system of government such as we possess, 
it is difficult to see how there could be any better method for the 
organization of defence than that which is supplied by the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. Admittedly it is only an advisory 
body and has no real responsibility, but in this way only has it been 
possible, as Lord Balfour points out, for it to be fitted into our 
constitutional machinery. ‘The Government of the day must remain 
absolutely responsible to Parliament and to the country for the 
control of the armed forces of the Crown and for the organization 
of national defence. But the permanent existence of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence under the immediate control of the Prime 
Minister not only supplies him with an effective instrument for 
coordinating the work of the three fighting Services and of the other 
departments of Government the cooperation of which is essential in 
time of war, but also does much to ensure a continuity of policy 
which would be impossible if such an organization did not exist. It 
is this latter consideration which is probably the more important. 
Governments may come and Governments may go, but the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence goes on for ever. Its records and the 
results of its research and investigation are always available, and thus 
the statesmen who must ultimately be responsible for the policy of 
the nation are provided with all the expert information which is 
necessary to guide them in their decisions. ‘There is little doubt, 
too, that in a Commonwealth of nations such as the British Empire 
the Committee of Imperial Defence is the most suitable body that 
could be devised to keep the various component parts of the Empire 
in touch with one another and to suggest the general lines on which 
our defensive preparations should be organized. 
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In his article on ‘‘ Disarmament ” which is published in this 
number of the Army Quarterly, Captain P. G. Whitefoord, R.A., 
discusses in considerable detail the recent proceedings of the 
Preparatory Commission appointed by the League of Nations to 
prepare the way for a Conference for the limitation and reduction of 
armaments. 

Captain Whitefoord rightly takes an optimistic view of the work 
of the Preparatory Commission. He refuses to accept the cynical 
suggestion which has been put forward by some foreign critics that 
its discussions have been a sham and that national egoism has ruled 
supreme in its deliberations. He considers that “ something very 
definite has been accomplished ” at Geneva. ‘“‘ First, the examina- 
tions carried out by experts in the two sub-commissions have resulted 
in the publication of full data on the technical problems of dis- 
armament. Secondly, the discussions in the Preparatory Com- 
mission have shown the political difficulties which exist and made 
clear the attitude and interests of the various States. Thirdly, the 
presence of a Russian delegation at the League Economic Conference 
this year leads one to hope that the indispensable collaboration of 
Russia in the work of the Preparatory Commission may be obtained 
in the future.” 

* * * * * 

Although no one could conscientiously venture to assert that the 
results achieved by this Preparatory Commission bring us very much 
nearer a solution of the many difficult problems connected with 
disarmament, one may venture to hope that the discussions at Geneva 
have done some good. They have revealed, or succeeded in pro- 
ducing, agreement upon certain points, even if they have also made 
plain the great divergencies of opinion that exist among the nations. 
There is no doubt that the consistent policy of the League of Nations 
to keep the question of disarmament in the forefront of its pro- 
gramme is doing something to form public opinion throughout the 
world, and it is to be hoped that in course of time the many and great 
obstacles which lie in the way of the general acceptance of some 
scheme for the reduction or limitation of armaments will be swept 
away. But because we ourselves—the citizens of the British Empire 
—are supremely anxious to maintain the peace of the world, and 
because we have reduced our defence forces to a point which by 
many military experts is considered a source of danger, there is no 
use in shutting our eyes to the fact that, so long as national rivalries 
exist and nations have no sense of security against outside aggression, 
there is little real chance of the attainment of the kind of;atmosphere 
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in which alone conferences on disarmament are likely to produce 
good results. 

This obvious fact has been so constantly pointed out in these 
notes that there is no need to reiterate it. It is interesting, however, 
to find that so enthusiastic a supporter of the disarmament policy 
of the League of Nations as Viscount Cecil of Chelwood appears to 
share the views of the Army Quarterly. ‘‘ My deliberate and 
profound conviction,” he remarked the other day when speaking at 
the London School of Economics, “is that the limitation of arma- 
ments can be achieved. ‘The one condition is that the people of the 
world desire it.’ It is just this one condition which is so difficult 
of attainment. ‘ The truth is, unfortunately, that there is as yet no 
universal acceptance even of the fact that the abolition of war is a 
prime necessity of civilization. Anything might be possible if even 
the League of Nations represented an idea of truly universal 
acceptance. As it is, it is but blindness to pretend that the military 
functions and machinery of the State are no longer of vital concern 
to the non-military citizen.” * 

* * ® * * 

The decision of the War Office, announced by the Secretary of 
State in the House of Commons, to give proficiency pay to the 
Territorials is a wise one. The withdrawal of the bounty—and, 
still more, the manner of its withdrawal—was a mistake which the 
granting of proficiency pay should do much to remedy. It is 
essential to the defensive organization of the country that the Terri- 
torial Army, which is certainly the cheapest part of our military 
machinery, should be encouraged in every possible way. Unless 
the County Associations which administer it, and the officers and 
men who constitute it, feel that the authorities at the War Office 
appreciate their services and are in sympathy with them, the Terri- 
torial Army as at present constituted cannot flourish or fulfil 
effectively its rdle in the scheme of national defence. 

° * * e ® 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s concluding volumes of “‘ The World 
Crisis 1916-1918, Parts I and II,” have provoked little but appreci- 
ative comments, and the few adverse criticisms have been so hasty, 
inaccurate and intemperate that they are of little value. In this 
number of the Army Quarterly Major-General Sir William Bird, 
who is a recognized authority on strategy, examines Mr. Churchill’s 
views and raises some points which should be of interest to readers 
of this Review. It is to be hoped that all military students will 


* See Army Quarterly, vol. i, No. 1, p« 4 
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read “ The World Crisis”’; for, right or wrong, Mr. Churchill 
has such a breadth—and lIength—in his views that his treatise on the 
Great War is an education for officers, who, accustomed from their 
peace training to deal with small problems and schemes, are usually 
inclined to be worried about details to the obscuration of the broad 
issues. In this regard, it is of interest to remember that some of 
Lord Haig’s contemporaries at the Staff College were rather taken 
aback by the way in which he declined to waste time on small matters 
and treated with a large view the schemes set by the Instruction Staff. 

In the opening paragraph of his article, General Bird is perhaps a 
little unfair to Mr. Churchill. ‘That writer troubles very little about 
the great personalities of the war ; his book is rather an inquiry as to 
whether the war could not have been conducted by other strategy, 
so that the hideous loss of life on the Western Front might have been 
avoided. Mr. Churchill may be a trifle egotistical, but it is only 
justice to him to point out that he appreciated the problems at 
the time and offered definite solutions. He certainly exhibited 
“imagination ’’—that precious gift so frequently reported to be 
absent in the make-up of the Staff College student. 

General Bird does not altogether share Mr. Churchill’s approval 
of General Michel’s plan of 1911—which provided for the Germans 
coming through Belgium as they did—and apparently defies any one 
to draw up a better plan than General Joffre’s No. XVII. The 
Germans, according to their Official History, hit on one, and 
expected it to be put into execution.* 

“* It was thought that there would be a great central mass—with weaker 
forces on its right and left wing as flank protection—assembled in depth 
behind a covering line, ready to move at once east, north or south. It 
was expected that the two wings would take the offensive, but that the 
central mass would not be immediately engaged and would counter- 
attack only after the German distribution and main direction of attack 
had been established.” 

The more important question as to whether a decision in the 
Allies’ favour could have been obtained by large operations in a 
theatre other than the Western will always be a matter for argument. 
General Bird’s view that the central position of the Germans gave 
to them advantages too great to allow the Allies to obtain a deci- 
sion elsewhere before Germany was exhausted by the length of the 
war seems incontestable. But it must not be overlooked that if 
substantial material help could have been got to Russia, Germany’s 
balance of advantage might have been upset, and that a united 
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offensive by all the Allies at once, such as was nearly brought about 
in 1916, would have largely deprived her of the value of her position. 

The few amendments of Mr. Churchill’s figures in regard to the 
comparative number of divisions in the field, etc., put forward by 
General Bird do not appear to be of any consequence. Whether, 
on some particular occasion, the Germans had 78} or 80 divisions, 
or possibly more, and the French 51 or 46 divisions, hardly affects 
the main issue, and depends to a great extent on the manner in which 
heads are counted and areas included. And, in addition to this 
matter of numbers, many other factors must be taken into account 
in order to establish an exact comparison of forces: moral (which 
‘is mentioned), heavy guns, machine guns, even the conspicuous 
uniform of the French, and the distinctive dress of their officers. 

In the far more important matter of the Allied losses being 
greater than the German until Ludendorff attacked in 1918, General 
Bird appears to agree with Mr. Churchill; but he would attribute 
our heavy casualties to our men being untrained rather than to our 
theory of attack. 

& & & % % 

General of Artillery Hermann von Stein, who, before the war, 
was the head of one of the Sections of the Great General Staff, and 
on the outbreak of the war became Deputy Chief of the German 
General Staff in the Field (Quarter-Master-General), died on the 
26th of May, at the age of seventy-three. As is well known, he was 
removed from his post, with his Chief, Moltke, after the defeat of 
the German Armies at the battle of the Marne, and sent to command 
the XIV Reserve Division. According to Colonel Bauer (‘‘ Der 
grosse Krieg in Feld und Heimat,” p.57), who was at German Head- 
quarters, Stein in the panic of the 9th of September, 1914, “‘ declared 
‘ one must not lose one’s head’; but did nothing. He was shaken, 
and said also, ‘ one can’t tell how things will turn out.’”’ On the 
other hand, Ludendorff described a visit to him as a good tonic. 
He was left for two years with the XIV Reserve Corps until the 
second revolution at the Supreme Command in August, 1916, when, 
after Ludendorff came into power, he was sent back to Berlin as 
Prussian War Minister, a post he retained until October, 1918. He 
published a small volume of reminiscences in which he gave short 
sketches of the four Chiefs of the General Staff under whom he had 
served ; some notes on the preparations for war; and a few pages 
on his time as a corps commander ; but the book is mainly devoted 
to his tour of service at the War Ministry and his difficulties with the 
Reichstag. 

& 
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The change of Government in Japan, with the emergence of 
General Baron Tanaka, K.C.M.G., in the dual réle of Prime Minister 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs, has an especial interest for the British 
Army, quite apart from the political importance of the event. 

The new Premier, then a Major-General, visited England during 
the summer of 1914, and on the 24th of June spent the day at Alder- 
shot. He has been Minister of War on more than one occasion since 
then, and only retired from the active list in 1923, in order to devote 
himself to politics. His last public appearance as a soldier was in 
October, 1924, when he commanded one of the opposing Armies at 
the Imperial Manceuvres. He is an infantryman, and was born in 
1863. He succeeded to the headship of the Choshu clan on the 
death of the aged Marshal Prince Yamagata, O.M., in 1922. 

The Minister of War in Baron Tanaka’s Cabinet is General 
Shirakawa ; although both he and the Chief of the General Staff, 
General Suzuki, have had no direct association with Great Britain, 
the Vice-Minister, Lieutenant-General Hata, has an intimate know- 
ledge of, and a marked friendly feeling for, this country, where he was 
very popular when Assistant Military Attaché in London before the 
European War. 

Two former Military Attachés to His Imperial Japanese 
Majesty’s Embassy in London, Lieut.-General Kunishige Tanaka, 
who is not related to the Prime Minister, and Lieut.-General Itami, 
are now G.O.C.-in-C., Formosa, and G.O.C. gth (Kanazawa) 
Division, respectively ; and a third, Major-General Okamoto, whose 
appointment in London terminated in 1925, holds an important 
position on the General Staff in Tokyo. 

Lieut.-Colonel Homma, M.C., who was attached to the British 
Army in England and to the Second Army in Flanders, and was 
later Assistant Military Attaché in London, has recently been 
employed on the General Staff in Tokyo, as head of the English 
Section. He is also well known to the Indian Army having held the 
post of Resident Japanese officer at Simla from 1922 to 1925. 
Colonel Homma is now A.D.C. to H.I.H. Prince Chichibu, the 
present Heir Apparent, who visited England in 1926. 


10th of Fune, 1927. 


MILITARY PRIZE ESSAY, 1927 
CAPTAIN BERTRAND STEWART’S BEQUEST 


The Referees appointed under the terms of the Bequest—namely : 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir }. M. Steel, Major-General W. H. Bartholomew 
and Lieut.-Colonel T. A. Headlam—have decided to divide the prize 
as follows: {£70 to Captain F. A. S. Clarke, Essex Regiment, and 
£30 to Colonel Commandant H. L. Pritchard. 

The Referees are of opinion that the essays sent in by Brevet-Mayor 
B. C. Dening, R.E., and Major K. F. D. Gattie, South Wales 
Borderers, deserve especial commendation. 

Twelve essays were submitted. 


‘‘ Having in mind the imperative necessity for the greatest 
reduction possible, consistent with safety, in the 
Annual Cost of the Fighting Services, how can the 
Essential Military Requirements of Imperial Defence 
best be met? No account should be taken of any 
international agreement for disarmament beyond 
that already entered into at Washington.”’ 


By Captain F. A. S. Ciarke, D.S.O., The Essex Regiment 


I. PoLicy AND ECONOMY 


THe need for national economy is patent, in fact reduction in 
taxation is essential as part of the preparation for a future war, but 
it is as well not to lose sight of the difference between true and false 
economy. Inadequate insurance is not an economical arrangement. 
It is clear that the wholesale disbandment of arms and units and the 
reduction of essential stores may in the long run aggravate rather than 
improve the financial situation. But, whilst the Services endeavour 
to obtain the best value for the money which the nation, guided by 
its statesmen, is able and willing to provide, it should be clearly 
understood by those responsible for guiding Imperial destinies that 
the policy of the Empire as a whole must be such as can be carried 
out with the means allowed. 
234 
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Our present policy is certainly not one of expansion or aggression, 
we desire no expansion of territory, rather do we wish to develop 
and defend what we have. We have abandoned our “ splendid 
isolation,” and are members of the League of Nations, but it 1s 
certain, that until the hearts of men change, our voice in the conduct 
of the affairs of the world will bear no weight unless we are prepared 
to back up words by deeds. Obligations, by no means light, have 
been assumed under the Treaty of Locarno which we must be in a 
position to fulfil by acts rather than by gestures, or be prepared to 
revert to the discredited policy of isolation. 

A defensive policy appears more difficult to carry out than one 
of aggression, especially in the circumstances of the British Empire. 


II. IMPERIAL DEFENCE AND OUR ESSENTIAL MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


The problem of the defence of the Empire is extremely compli- 
cated owing to the large number of contingencies which have to be 
prepared for, or at least contemplated, but may be roughly divided 
into sections as follows :— 

i. The defence of the heart of the Empire—Great Britain, and 
our commitments in Europe. 

ii. The defence of our sea communications, and eventually 
those of the air. 

iui. ‘The integrity of the Dominions and India. 

iv. The defence of the Crown Colonies, Protectorates and 

Mandated Territories. 

To carry out our policy and to retain the power to strike as a 
means of defence, if necessary, there are certain essential military 
requirements. In view of the statements which are lightly made in 
the press and elsewhere as to the power and ubiquity of modern 
mechanical weapons, it is proposed, first, to show briefly some of 
the factors which need consideration under the above headings, 
and secondly, to state in general terms what are our military 
requirements. | 

The Defence of Great Britain and our commitments on the 
Continent —Great Britain is manifestly the heart of the Empire, 
being the seat of the principal Imperial Government, the financial 
and industrial centre as well as the greatest reservoir of white man- 
power. It is in fact the main base. Owing to its insular position, 
the Navy has always been the first line of defence, and under 
existing conditions no European Power is capable of gaining such 
supremacy at sea as would justify the dispatch of a force capable of 
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successfully invading this country. But it is now possible to attack 
parts of the United Kingdom by air, and the radius of aircraft may 
be expected to increase. One of the main forms of air defence is to 
attack the aerodromes and bases of the attacking aircraft. ‘This 
can to a certain extent be done by the defending aircraft, but not 
entirely, and it appears that ground forces to occupy these areas, 
or in certain contingencies to prevent the enemy from establishing 
air bases within range of our coasts, are essential for successful 
defence. The advent of aircraft has made the Low Countries and 
the north-western part of France of even greater importance to 
ourselves than heretofore; we cannot afford to see them in the 
hands of a potentially hostile Power. ‘These considerations point 
to the necessity for the retention of a striking force at home capable 
of acting with allies on the Continent, with the ultimate object of 
preventing a hostile force establishing itself in this area. In this 
connection the possibility of need for the expansion of our military 
forces must not be overlooked. 

Our commitments under the Treaty of Locarno may necessitate 
the dispatch of an expeditionary force to the Continent, and as 
members of the League of Nations the Empire may be called upon 
to take action. 

Sea and Air Communications—Sea communications are of the 
first importance to the Empire and can only be protected by an 
adequate Navy assisted by aircraft. Both need bases and fuelling 
stations, which require ground forces for their protection, although 
the nature and number of these forces may vary from a few coast 
artillerymen and engineers to a mixed force as would be required 
to garrison an important base such as Singapore is intended to 
become. Owing to our having accepted at the Washington Con- 
ference a one-Power standard for our Navy,we are unable to maintain 
a concentration both in Europe and the Far East. ‘The importance 
of the bases and fuelling stations on our communications has there- 
fore vastly increased, particularly on the Mediterranean route. 

The maintenance of communication by the Suez Canal, the 
jugular vein of the Empire, necessitates the retention of a force in 
Egypt ; in this case it is not merely a question of guarding an island 
base during the temporary absence of the Fleet, large land frontiers 
have to be considered in addition to internal security. The mere 
occupation of the Canal zone will not serve, as the only water supply 
of this area comes by canal from the Nile near Cairo. Invasion of 
Egypt from the west is difficult owing to the extent of desert to be 
crossed, its nature and the lack of water and communications. The 
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one best practicable route, that along the coast, can be barred by 
naval supremacy in the Mediterranean. Invasion by sea is not under 
present conditions feasible, though the possibility of the Fleet being 
employed elsewhere must not be lost sight of. On the east, Palestine, 
the only possible water base for a force of any size destined to cross 
the Sinai desert, is in our hands, but has no garrison. Circum- 
stances, therefore, might arise which would necessitate the dispatch 
of a force to aid the garrison of Egypt or to deny Southern Palestine 
as a base for attack on the Canal. 

The value of Egypt as a link in our air communications will be 
great ; it has been named “ The Clapham Junction of the Air,” but 
at present its importance is chiefly strategic. 

The Dominions and India.—The Fleet is the main protection of 
the Dominions, for Canada is the only Dominion which has a land 
frontier with an organized Power, and that Power is one with which 
war is, we believe, ‘“‘ unthinkable.” 

India, too, is partially safeguarded by the Navy, but has immense 
land frontiers. The northern frontier lying along the Himalayas, 
owing to geographical reasons and the condition of the States 
bordering it, is the least dangerous, but on the north-west frontiers, 
apart from the problem of the tribes, there always looms the possi- 
bility of a major war. The Russian “ bogey,” quiescent since 1907, 
appears to threaten again ; a discussion of the pros and cons of a 
Russian advance on India need not be entered into here, but the 
threat exists and the advent of aircraft has not made the problem 
easier, for Afghanistan bears the same relation to India as do the 
Low Countries to Great Britain. The Army of four divisions main- 
tained by the Government of India is smaller than the pre-war 
force of seven to nine divisions, but is presumably better equipped. 
This force, however, can hardly suffice for a major war on or beyond 
the frontier. 

Crown Colonies and Mandated Territories —The Crown Colonies 
and Mandated Territories in many cases have sufficient local forces 
or British garrisons to deal with minor disturbances under the 
general cover and with the assistance of the Fleet. But there is 
always the possibility that their defence may necessitate the dispatch 
of an expeditionary force ; particularly is this the case in the Middle 
East, where, for instance, the existing forces in Mesopotamia could 
not hope to hold the country against a Turkish invasion or to deal 
with a widespread rebellion. Failure to deal promptly with trouble 
in areas controlled by us may affect adversely our prestige throughout 
the East, as has happened in the past. 
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Our Essential Military Requirements.—The above brief statement 
of the problems of Empire defence draws attention to the types of 
enemy against whom, and the nature of the countries and climate 
in which, our military forces may be called upon to operate. It is 
clear that, in addition to maintaining garrisons abroad, the Army 
must be prepared to take part in war on the Continent under what 
may be called modern conditions, and must also be able to undertake 
colonial or ‘‘ small wars ” of varying magnitude under every con- 
dition of ground and climate. Moreover, in an Empire with such 
diverse neighbours, trouble on the borders may appear at any time. 
The need, therefore, for the maintenance of a striking force which is 
able to move at short notice is clear. Further, this Army must be 
provided with sufficient aircraft for the campaign in view. 

It follows that the training and organization of our military force 
must be such as will enable it to carry out its difficult réle ; a replica 
of a European army, designed for one or two contingencies only, 
will not do. We may note that France has recently felt the need for 
a long-service force capable of providing an expeditionary corps to 
assist the local garrisons in Morocco and Syria. The experience 
of Italy in the Tripoli campaign of 1912 also points to the un- 
suitability of short-service conscript armies for colonial wars. 

Reference has already been made to the need for economy. 
Great economies have been effected in the Army since the war, not 
only by the disbandment of units and by the reduction of peace 
strengths, but also in administration. If the Army is to carry out 
its manifold tasks with any hope of success, it will not bear further 
reduction in units or personnel either of the fighting or administrative 
branches. 


III. ForREIGN GARRISONS 


Study of an atlas will show that our foreign stations, apart from 
India, are with two exceptions, Iraq and North China, on or con- 
nected with our vital sea communications. Some are of more, 
some of less importance than formerly, and some important links 
in the chain are in the care of Dominion forces. The British troops 
in India form an integral and necessary part of the Army in India, 
the organization of which provides the only striking force other than 
that at home. Owing to the special réle of the British troops and 
the importance of the garrisons, there does not seem to be a very 
big field for substitution. Aircraft cannot undertake the defence 
of ports and bases in the event of the temporary absence of the Fleet, 
nor can air-power unaided prevent landings on an island base. Air 
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bases require ground troops for their protection. It is doubtful if 
aircraft will ever displace coast artillery, especially for night defence. 
An experiment is being made in Iraq, but considerable ground 
forces, largely local, are maintained in addition to aircraft. 

Local units have their obvious advantages, but the scope for their 
employment is limited by many factors. At the moment there 
does not appear to be any additional area where local troops or levies 
might profitably be substituted for British troops. It is proposed 
to consider the use of the West African Frontier Force and King’s 
African Rifles elsewhere in this article. 

In the interests of economy our garrisons abroad, and conse- 
quently the size of the expeditionary force, have been considerably 
reduced. Disturbances affecting the security of our possessions 
and interests occur from time to time, and the call is usually for more 
infantry for the area concerned. To meet these emergencies, 
reinforcements have to be found by denuding other garrisons, home 
units being for at least half the year mere skeletons and not available 
without calling up some portion of the Reserve. It can hardly be 
considered economical in time or money to send a battalion from 
Gibraltar to Hong Kong, as has been recently done to meet the 
situation in China. It appears that some form of reserve, centrally 
placed, is required. To form such a reserve an increase in the 
Army would be required, or the use of troops not on the British 
establishment ; some suggestions as to how this may be done will be 
made later on in this article. 


IV. THE STRIKING FORCE 


It is apparent that the forces actually maintained by us are very 
small considering their responsibilities. The object, therefore, 
must be to make the expeditionary force as mobile, hard hitting and 
well trained as possible ; the value of such a force as opposed to 
mere numbers was shown at Tannenberg, but the conditions under 
which it may be employed must not be lost sight of. The policy 
governing the organization of the Army is laid down as follows :-— 


“That the organization must be suited to average rather than to 
exceptional conditions ; that it must be capable of modification to suit 
the special requirements of any particular campaign, and of rapid 
expansion to meet the case of a grave emergency.’’* 

There is nothing to show that a change of policy is required; our 
present organization is an attempt to fulfil these requirements, and 


* See F.S.R., vol. i, Section 1 (3). 
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it would be unwise, to say the least of it, to adopt a policy of “ scrap 
the lot ” and to abolish the Cardwell system, substituting for man- 
power unlimited machinery, the adaptability of which to all the 
conditions under which it may be employed is doubtful. Bearing 
this in mind, some examination of the composition of the striking 
force may be of value. 

Composition of the Striking Force—The question which at once 
arises is whether our strength can be increased at the same or less 
cost to the taxpayer by further substitution of mechanical weapons 
for infantry and cavalry. If the Army, or even the striking force, 
were intended solely for use in a European theatre, the position 
would be simpler, but this is not the case. The French, who of all 
nations are the most anxious to substitute machinery for men, admit 
that such substitution is not suitable to all conditions, and the com- 
position of the mobile columns used by them in Syria confirms this. 
In a recent article, presumably expressing the views of the French 
General Staff, we find the following passages :— 


“ Towards the end of the Great War the tank was considered by many 
as a universal and irresistible weapon. Syrian warfare has modified 
to a certain extent that too general and absolute opinion. . . . One can 
unhesitatingly say that in Syria, infantry remains the ‘ queen of battles.’” * 
We know that infantry is the only arm which can be relied upon on 
the North-West Frontier, a view which was confirmed by the 
Waziristan Campaign of 1919-1920. Reduction of man-power in 
our case would seem unsound, and, apart from “‘ small wars,” it is 
by no means certain that the tank will dominate the future battle- 
field. Anti-tank measures and weapons are bound to improve, and 
even in August and September, 1918, tank casualties in battle were 
very heavy. t The light fast tank is vulnerable to armour-piercing 
small arms bullets, and the heavily armoured slower machine is an 
easier target for artillery and aircraft. 

It has recently been suggested that the existing infantry battalion, 
with its long train of wagons is too large and unwieldy, and that 
under modern conditions a battalion of two or three companies and 
headquarter wing would be more suitable. { Small battalions 
under our single battalion system are wasteful in man-power as the 
non-fighting portion is just as large as for a big battalion. “‘ Small 


® See ‘“‘ French Strategy and Tactics in Syria,” R.U.SJ. Journal, November 
1926, pp. 708-710, and Conclusion, p. 711. 
t See “ The Story of the Fourth Army,” by Major-General Sir A. Mont- 


gomery, pp. 36, 42, 55, 159, 164, 165, 166. 
t See ‘‘ Army Training,” by ieut.-Colonel Raynsford, R.U.SJ. Journal, 
November 1926, p. 697. 
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War Establishments ”’ gives the strength of a battalion as 854 other 
ranks, of whom 223 are earmarked for communication and adminis- 
trative duties. Reduce the number of companies or riflemen, and the 
administrative personnel is only reduced by a couple of cooks, a 
sanitary man or two, and three or four drivers. The existing 
battalion is organized to produce great fire-power, and, apart from 
its transport, which will be considered later, need not be “ un- 
wieldy ” if well trained, properly handled and disciplined. We still 
believe that “‘ infantry is the arm which in the end wins battles,” * 
the modern battalion, as it is, will only produce about 300 bayonets 
for the assault, and “‘ to drive an enemy from the field, assault or 
the threat of it is necessary.”” There does not appear to be much 
room for a reduction in the fighting strength of a battalion. 

Our modern division is stronger in fire-power than formerly, 
but there is no means of forming a machine-gun concentration ; the 
divisional or corps commander has no reserve of machine guns. 
Such a reserve can only be created by taking sections or platoons 
from battalions and forming temporary units, a procedure unsound 
both from the tactical and administrative point of view. It is 
suggested that this may be remedied by converting two infantry 
battalions into machine-gun battalions. This could be done without 
reducing the infantry of the striking force by converting the third 
battalions of two Guards Regiments, and, moreover, by using these 
units for this purpose the foreign service roster would not be upset, 
and the short-service system which is possible in the Guards would 
allow of expansion into four or more battalions on mobilization. 
Further, these units should be provided with mechanical transport 
and means of reconnaissance as soon as possible—indeed, one might 
be definitely selected as an experimental unit for testing vehicles, etc. 

Cavalry is assailed by mechanical enthusiasts as being useless and 
expensive. Yet its value in India and for small wars is undoubted, 
and even under European conditions there is nothing so satisfactory 
for tactical reconnaissance as this arm. ‘“‘ In Syria it has always been 
found that cavalry units were always far too few even in mountainous 
regions.” | What can be substituted which is more efficient and 
less costly ? Mechanical weapons give mobility but not security, 
although admittedly they are of increasing value to cavalry in its 
very difficult tasks of reconnaissance and protection. The solution 
may lie in a ‘‘ one man ” tank, but such a machine to be of universal 


® See F.S.R., vol. ii, Section 13 (1) and (3) 
t See “ French Strategy and Tactics in 3 ia” R.U.SI. Journal, November 
1926, p. 710. 
16 
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value must be able to equal the horse across country. There appear 
to be two methods of allotting mechanical weapons to cavalry : the 
first, to substitute a mechanical regiment for one cavalry regiment in 
each brigade, the second, to mechanize one squadron and the head- 
quarter wing of each regiment. If all regiments, including those 
stationed in India, could be equipped on this system, the latter 
organization would seem more suitable to our general requirements. 
There is probably little difference in the cost of either method. But, 
until a machine to replace the horse is a practical proposition it 1s 
unwise to decrease the cavalry of the striking force below one 
division of nine regiments and two corps cavalry regiments. Further, 
until such a machine is produced a mechanical column can only 
move at the pace of its reconnoitring cavalry, unless protected by 
troops already in line. 

Mechanical or Pack Transport.—It remains to suggest what may 
be done to increase mobility in reaching or leaving the battlefield. 
Instead of trying to adapt our methods to a given vehicle, the best 
policy is to determine what is required and then to produce it. 
Cost is a limiting factor at present, and likely to remain so, unless the 
vehicles produced are capable of use either wholly or partially for 
commercial purposes ; moreover, production and the provision of 
personnel for expansion would be simplified by a general use of 
the machines. Our first line transport consists of limbered wagons ; 
they have many adyantages, but carry little, lengthen columns and 
tend to make them unwieldy and vulnerable to air attack, whilst 
their radius is very limited. It is a form of transport which is not 
suited to every theatre of war in which we may be engaged, for 
instance, Egypt, with its lack of roads and enormous areas of sandy 
desert. Presumably we rely upon pack transport at present, in the 
event of warfare in such countries, to be either brought from India 
or raised locally. If we can produce a vehicle which will do all the 
limber can, carrying a larger load with increased radius and speed, 
we shall improve our position for a war under European conditions, 
and should not be in a worse position for “‘ small wars ”’ than we are 
at the present time. A second type of vehicle of greater carrying 
capacity, but possibly of less cross-country ability, should follow for 
use in divisional trains, etc. 

If the first line transport be mechanized, and an infantry division 
is capable of moving long distances with the addition of troop 
carriers, its artillery must be in a position to accompany it. The 
mechanization of the artillery presents greater difficulty than that 
of the other units of a division, but it is essential, for the reason 
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mentioned above and on account of the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining suitable draft animals. For the close support batteries 
(pack), a self-propelled gun would appear to be best, but under some 
conditions pack batteries are the only form of artillery which can be 
employed. In the case of the North-West Frontier it appears 
highly improbable that a machine will ever be able to move every- 
where with infantry, as do the pack batteries. India, therefore, is 
likely to require this form of artillery for many years to come, and 
possibly some arrangement could be made for batteries on the Indian 
establishment to be loaned for small wars in other parts of the 
Empire. It appears from the above that complete mechanization 
of pack artillery may be delayed, but as battery mules are notoriously 
well trained it would seem possible to carry batteries by mechanical 
transport when necessary. 

An Advantage of a Professional Army.—Mechanization is 
expensive, and tanks and other mechanical weapons require well- 
trained men of the highest moral to fight them ; this seems to favour 
a long-service professional army. Our striking force, if well trained 
and possessed of great mobility, could play a greater part on the 
outbreak of a European war than its size would seem to warrant, 
not only owing to its equipment, but also because its personnel would 
be more efficient in the use of their weapons than short-service 
conscripts. Nevertheless, provision must be made for expansion, 
as the existing expeditionary force will not suffice to deal with 
all contingencies, and can only be regarded as a spearhead. 


V. EXPANSION 


Apart from any arrangements which may exist for increasing the 
expeditionary force from the Mediterranean garrisons or elsewhere, 
it is essential that an organization for absorbing and training the 
available man-power of the nation should exist in time of peace. 
This country is the main source of white man-power, but it is also 
the industrial centre; therefore, in fixing the possible limit of 
expansion, not only the requirements of the three Services and the 
Mercantile Marine must be considered, but also the industrial 
mobilization of the country. A National Register is necessary if the 
best use is to be made of our man-power. 

The Territorial Army.—It has been shown above that a pro- 
fessional army must be maintained for garrisons and minor expedi- 
tions abroad, and it is clear that the expense of maintaining a larger 
professional army would be prohibitive. As universal service is 
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not in existence, we cannot run a second line army on, say, the Swiss 
model, and it seems very unlikely that the nation would ever consent 
to compulsory service in time of peace even under those conditions. 
The only means, therefore, of expansion is the Territorial Army. 
It is an organization existing in time of peace, and has the advantage 
of being exceedingly cheap. This force, with its low peace establish- 
ment and scanty training, requires not only to be brought up to 
strength on embodiment, with provision for draft-finding units and 
possible expansion, but training as well. The task is a somewhat 
complicated one, but can be made simpler by peace-time preparation. 

There is no doubt that the public do not take the interest in this 
force they should do, and the present shortage of officers of a suitable 
type is serious, particularly as those who served during the war, and 
might be expected to rejoin for another, are becoming older and 
more out of touch with things military. Various reasons are put 
forward for this shortage of applicants for Commissions, but un- 
doubtedly one is the lack of appreciation of the Imperial problem 
and the important réle which has been allotted to the Territorial 
Army. Official action should be taken to enlighten the nation, as 
suggested in the Times.* Efforts ought to be made to have instruc- 
tion imparted to the elder boys at public schools and for a few good 
lectures to be given at O.T.C. camps to bring home to the rising 
generation the responsibilities of Empire, so that in the words of 
the Times : ‘a day will arise when it is accepted as ‘ the normal 
course ’ for a young man leaving a public school or university to take 
a commission or serve a few years in the ranks.” * Given the right 
type of officer, backed by an instructed public opinion, there should 
be less difficulty in attracting a good stamp of young man to the 
ranks 


Except in officers, there exists no Reserve for the Territorial 
Army. It is admitted that with the slight training received its 
members would hardly be efficient soldiers. Nevertheless, it is 
considered that such a Reserve would be of use in bringing units up 
to strength on embodiment with men of some training, and its 
strength would be some guide as to the numbers of men to be 
recruited on the outbreak of war. Only men who have been efficient 
for at least four years, and between specified ages, should be accepted. 
Certain privileges might be granted to them, such as the use of the 
amenities of headquarters, and encouragement should be given to 
them to take part in miniature rifle competitions and sporting and 
social functions connected with the unit on whose Reserve they are. 

*® See the Times’ leading article, 3oth of August, 1926. 
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Such a force would not add appreciably to the cost of the Territorial 
Army and would strengthen it. 

Method of Expanding the Territorial Army.—Various methods 
suggest themselves, but the following scheme is put forward as being 
the most suitable :— 

(a) First line units —The existing units should be brought up to 
war strength, plus 20 per cent. for wastage during training, 
as soon as possible after embodiment. 

(5) Reserve units Each battalion, brigade of artillery or equiva- 
lent unit should provide a small cadre for the formation 
of a draft-finding unit—these draft-finding units to be 
formed eventually into a reserve division, corresponding 
to the original division raised in the area. 

(c) Second line units—aAs soon as the reserve units have reached 
50 per cent. of their strength, and cadres become available, 
the formation of a second line service division should be 
begun at the headquarters of the original units. When 
these formations are complete, plus an extra allowance for 
wastage, the reserve units (5) should then receive all 
recruits until an authorized strength has been reached. 
There would thus be two service divisions and a reserve 
division for draft finding. 

(d) Later formations.—Should these be required, the next step 
would be to proceed as above with a third and fourth 
division together with a second reserve division in each area. 

(e) Depéts—A depét should be formed and permanently 
stationed at the peace headquarters of the original units. 
The function of these depdts would be to receive recruits, 
to equip and to dispatch them to the various units 
connected with them. 

The chief advantages claimed for this system, apart from the 
methodical absorption of recruits, are that units would not be broken 
up, that it would be elastic, and that personnel for drafting would be 
available by the time the service divisions took the field. 

To carry out this scheme, the duties of the County Associations 
would have to be clearly defined, and the necessary arrangements 
made in time of peace, especially for the coordination of recruiting 
and the handing over of the administration of units after embodi- 
ment. It would also have to be clearly defined to what extent the 
County Associations were responsible for the administration of 
newly-formed units. 

Our resources in trained personnel require to be made the most of, 
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so that new formations can be provided with a leaven of Regular 
officers and non-commissioned instructors. It might well be 
arranged for Regular units in England to send non-commissioned. 
officers as instructors to their own or affiliated first line and reserve 
T.A. units, whilst those for second line or later formations might be 
found increasing the output of the various schools of instruction on 
embodiment of the Territorial Army being ordered, and for the 
formation of Officer Cadet units from the Senior Division Officers 
Training Corps. 

Mechanization of the Territorial Army.—Although the Terri- 
torial Army may be less likely to take part in a ‘“‘ small war ”’ 
than the striking force, it is by no means certain that it will only 
be called upon to fight in Europe. The mechanization of the 
bulk of its units, therefore, should be similar to that of the Regular 
Army. 

We possess in the army brigades of the Territoral Army a 
means of increasing the artillery with the expeditionary force. The 
difficulties of dealing with newly raised or partially trained units are 
great enough when dismounted, but doubly so when both horse 
and man have to be trained, and under peace conditions the time 
spent during annual training in endeavouring to improve horseman- 
ship and horsemastership is too much in the short period available. 
If these units were mechanized, their gunnery and other training 1n 
peace would benefit, and they consequently would be ready to go 
overseas earlier than otherwise. It is suggested, therefore, that the 
first start towards the mechanization of the Territorial Army should 
be to train the army brigades of the artillery, at least, with tractors 
now on the market, as was recently done by one unit, at a cost 
covered by the horse grant.* 

In considering the mechanization of the Territorial Army, the 
necessity is again apparent for vehicles to be a commercial pro- 
position, on account, not only of cost and production for expansion, 
but also of the need for personnel skilled in their use and maintenance 
being obtainable. 


VI. THE DoMINIons, INDIA AND CROWN COLONIES 


So far only the employment and organization of the military forces 
controlled by the Army Council has been considered. It is only too 
clear how few are the Regular troops in view of their responsibilities, 


® See ‘‘ Territorial Field Artillery and Mechanical Draught,” by Capt. Frith, 
R.A., Army Quarterly, July 1926, pp. 390-396. 
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and that the Territorial Army cannot be ready to take the field until 
months after the outbreak of war. Owing to the urgent need for 
economy at the present time, it can hardly be expected that an 
increase in the Army Vote will be sanctioned by Parliament. But, 
as the Army in time of peace is largely employed on our sea com- 
munications to the East or in maintaining security—trade requires 
security—it appears that India and the Dominions might well bear 
a larger share in these matters. The Dominion Governments are 
now on a footing of equality with the British Government, and it 
seems only reasonable that they should be prepared not only to 
accept joint liability, but to take steps to meet it. The cost of 
preparing the Singapore base is at present almost entirely borne by 
the British taxpayer, but the base will be of the greatest value in 
the defence of India, Australia and New Zealand, and trade and 
security are just as important to them as to Great Britain. No 
doubt some Dominion statesmen realize that their “ unfettered 
freedom ” brings responsibilities, and that the foreign policy of the 
Empire is now even more complicated in that several Governments 
are concerned. Closer acquaintance with these matters will perhaps 
lead them to the conclusion that a definite Imperial defence policy 
is required, and that foreign policy must be such as can be sup- 
ported with the means at the disposal of the Empire, some of which 
they must be prepared to supply. 

Stress has already been laid on the necessity for our maintaining 
reserves in strategic centres in time of peace, for quick dispatch to 
disturbed areas. In an article which recently appeared, the writer 
goes even further and states : “‘ But the fact remains that some form 
of Imperial local reserves, throughout the Empire, available for 
dispatch from the nearest Dominion to the seat of trouble—so 
obviating the delay and danger caused by thousands of miles of 
communications—is in all possibility the only way to deal with the 
remote, but still possible, contingency of trouble, east, west and 
centre, throughout the Empire, at one and the same time.” * To 
carry out this suggestion, the Dominions would require some sort 
of standing army, or to bear the cost of extra units raised at home. 
But India is in a different position, and it is now proposed to 
consider the resources of India separately in order to ascertain 
what provision she could be expected to make towards fulfilling 
the military requirements of the Empire. 

India.—It is often overlooked that whilst the potential strength 


® See “ Problems of Imperial Defence,” by Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Haining, 
Journal of the United Service Institution of India, October 1926, p. 33. 
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of the Empire is very great, we require more troops ready to act 


at once in the eventuality of war. The Indian Government controls 


the only striking force in the Empire other than that kept up in Great _ 
Britain. The Army in India is maintained for the defence of India | 
and to that end is organized into field army, covering troops and © 


internal security troops. Circumstances might conceivably arise 
which would necessitate the dispatch of the expeditionary force from 
home to the aid of the Army in India. That help will be sent by 
the British Government in time of need appears to be taken as a 
matter of course, but the use of troops on the Indian establish- 
ment for Imperial purposes outside India is not. This may be a 
survival of the views of the East India Company, but lays the Indian 
Government open to the charge of taking a parochial view of Empire 
affairs. India must be prepared to accept joint collective 
responsibility for Imperial defence ; it is clearly in her own interest 
to do so. 

The suggestion of dividing our forces into two blocks, an Eastern 
to include all ports east of Suez, to be centred on India and responsible 
for resisting all external aggression in the event of war in the East, 
the Western performing the same functions west of Suez, 1s 
ingenious. ¢ But, the intention appears to be that this should only 
be a covering force behind which the reserves of the Empire should 
mobilize. If this be so, it has no advantage over our present 
system. We surely should endeavour to avoid any system which 
would lead to a repetition of the divided control of the early days of 
the last war. 

India’s Army is maintained for the defence of India, but that 
does not necessarily mean that the whole of the field army should be 
tied down awaiting events on the frontiers. Her striking force might 
well help to decide the issue far from her shores, for, if the Empire 
fell, India would become a prey to any predatory Power possessing an 
efficient army and navy. The strength of India’s contribution to 
an expeditionary force must, of course, depend on the situation on 
her own borders at the time, and it is unlikely that more than three 
divisions could be provided in the early stages, even under the most 
favourable conditions. It should, however, be possible to provide 
for expansion by raising new units and by relieving the British 
internal security troops with Territorials from home. 

Disturbances in the Middle East may at any time necessitate the 

reinforcements of our garrisons or the sending out of expeditions. 


* See “ Report of the Mesopotamia Commission,” Part XI, paras. 36-41. 
t See ‘ Military Prize Essay, 1926,’? Army Quarterly, July 1926, p. 257- 
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Failure to act promptly and to localize trouble usually leads to 
loss of prestige, if not to outbreaks elsewhere. If certain troops 
in India were ear-marked as Imperial reserves at the call of the. 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, the problem of the defence of 
our communications and security in the Middle East would be 
simplified. Probably owing to the fact that the Imperial Govern- 
ment has in the past invariably borne the cost of employing Indian 
troops outside their own country, this will be resented, but India 
has grown more prosperous since 1858, and should be prepared to 
take a wider view of the Imperial problem. Such troops, however, 
ought not to be taken from the field army, and should be kept 
within easy reach of one of the Indian ports. It is suggested that 
a mixed brigade with administrative detachments would suffice in 
normal times as India’s contribution, and that the troops could be 
found by thinning the covering force, now that the situation in 
Waziristan is improving. 

As the Indian Army would fight alongside British divisions, 
either beyond the North-West Frontier or elsewhere, it follows 
that its troops should, so far as possible, be similarly equipped. 
Mechanization for many reasons presents greater difficulty in 
India than in Europe, and cross-country traction does not at the 
moment seem very promising for use on the Indian frontiers, 
though, of course, ordinary mechanical transport is invaluable where 
roads exist. Once across the hills which border the North-West 
Frontier there is possibly more scope for track and semi-track 
vehicles, especially in the southern area. ‘There is no doubt, 
however, that the covering force would still require pack transport, 
both first and second line, when operating in roadless country. 
This situation would seem to favour the block system mentioned 
above, by organizing a pack and wheel equipped army based on 
India for service in the East and a completely mechanized army 
based on Great Britain for service in the West. But, as has already 
been pointed out, this system would not tend towards concentration 
at the decisive time and place, and training and administration would 
be too complicated. For the present, therefore, the field army can 
only slowly follow the mechanization of the British expeditionary 
force, the covering force may never be completely mechanized, and 
for some time to come a quantity of pack and wheel transport must 
be retained for the use of the field army formations which may be 
employed in the frontier hills. It also appears advisable to maintain 
some animal transport for use in other theatres and to ensure that 
training in animal management is not entirely lost to us. 
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India may well become a base for operations in the Middle or 
Far East, not only is she admirably situated but is capable of pro- 
ducing a good many requirements in munitions, equipment and food, 
and has in addition adopted a definite policy and organization for 
the increase of production. The fighting races are sufficiently 
numerous to allow of military expansion, and her other man-power 
ig enormous, though a large proportion could not be made available, 
nor would be suited, for war work. 

We thus find that India can (a) provide a local reserve for use 
primarily in the Middle East ; (5) furnish an expeditionary force in 
the event of a major war; (c) become a useful subsidiary base. 

The Dominions—The Dominions have practically no standing 
armies, and with the exception of South Africa, their permanent 
troops are almost entirely instructional staffs. Their citizen forces, 
as organized, can only be employed for the defence of the Dominion, 
though individuals may volunteer to serve elsewhere. Thus, any 
expeditionary force which a Dominion might decide to furnish 
would consist of newly organized formations requiring some months’ 
training before employment in the field. 

There are, of course, difficulties in the Dominions in the way 
of the formation of standing armies; but it is possible that with a 
will to cooperate these difficulties can be overcome. One scheme 
suggests itself, which would provide permanent force, help our 
surplus population and increase that of the Dominions. It is, 
briefly, to recruit the bulk of these troops in the United Kingdom 
for a period of colour service in the Dominion unit followed by 
a period in reserve to be spent in the same country. These men 
would learn something of the conditions of the country during 
their colour service, should be as far as possible placed in work 
by the immigration authorities on transfer to the reserve, having, 
if possible, passed the last six months of their service with a 
farmer or tradesman as vocational training. It is obvious, of 
course, that the Dominions would have to be prepared to spend 
a certain amount of money. 

Canada already maintains some permanent active units of small 
establishment, which are largely employed in instructional duties. 
By increasing the establishment to allow for instructors with non- 
permanent units or reverting to the Australian and South African 
system of an Instructional Corps, not only would the units them- 
selves benefit, but they could be used for Imperial purposes. The 
three permanent infantry battalions maintained could, with some 
extra expense and the possible employment of the scheme suggested 
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above, find one for garrison duty abroad, one for Imperial local 
reserve, and one for draft finding. Canada has interests in the 
West Indies, and the trade routes passing them, and could help 
the Empire by taking over the garrisons of Bermuda and Jamaica, 
thus releasing the British battalion there for local reserve elsewhere, 
possibly in the Mediterranean basin. 

Crown Colontes, etc.—Other than the British garrisons in defended 
ports and fuelling stations there are practically no Regular forces in 
our colonies and protectorates except those maintained under the 
Colonial Office in tropical Africa. Neither their wealth nor popula- 
tion make it possible for these colonies to provide other than small 
volunteer forces. : 

The King’s African Rifles and the West African Frontier Force 
are organized not only to maintain internal security in the colony 
or protectorate in which they are stationed, but to provide a striking 
force in that colony or elsewhere ; they can, moreover, be used 
overseas. It follows that in the event of a great outbreak in East 
Africa, the troops there could be reinforced by units of the West 
African Frontier Force. Reserves exist, and with the large number 
of British officers and non-commissioned officers who have experi- 
ence of these troops, expansion would not present great difficulty. 
We may say that local reserves do exist for dealing with emergencies 
in tropical Africa and even Rhodesia. Whether these troops are 
suitable for use elsewhere is open to argument, but they are 
trained for bush fighting, and are experts in this form of warfare. 
Their special characteristics might, therefore, fit them for use in 
the jungles of the North-East Frontier of India, and in parts of 
the Sudan. With our enormous white man-power there does not 
appear to be much advantage in increasing the numbers of such 
troops unless the African situation demands it. 


VII. CoNcLusIon 


Should it be possible to bring about the organization suggested 
in the preceding paragraphs, the normal duties of policing the 
Empire would be carried out with a margin of safety such as does 
hot at present exist. Furthermore, the military forces of the Empire 
which could be put into the field at once in the event of a crisis, such 
as those of 1899 and 1914, would be stronger than those immediately 
available to-day. ‘To meet the military requirements of the Empire 
we undoubtedly require unity of control. It is true that we have an 
extraordinary way of getting things done somehow, but the success 
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of this procedure, if it can be so called, is apt to depend on the 
personalities concerned. How this unity of control can be secured 
is a problem which must be solved by statesmen, the soldier can only 
point out the value of unified control in peace and war. Nothing 
in this direction appears to have been achieved at the last Imperial 
Conference ; yet, even in 1909, the necessity of unified control was 
recognized, for the Prime Minister made the following statement at 
the Imperial Conference held in that year : 


“The main problem of Imperial Defence is a single one, common to 
every part of the Empire. Once committed to war, it will be impossible 
to localize the theatre of war or the issues which will be common to the 
Empire as a whole. A homogeneous organization for Imperial Defence 
and a single direction is therefore necessary, and this, I believe, will be 
recognized more and more in the future.” 


Yet, with the Great War behind us, we still rely upon the Committee 
of Imperial Defence to coordinate Empire activities for defence, 
though this Committee is a purely advisory body. 

We are passing through a difficult age. The nation is still suffer- 
ing from the effects of the war, and public interest in Imperial 
defence seems non-existent, except when stirred by journalistic out- 
pourings on the horrors of war in the air. The Army is in a state of 
semi-mechanization and confronted, not only with the pros and cons 
of further mechanization, but of fighting and controlling the forces 
it is attempting to produce. In the Dominions, such interest as 13 
shown in defence appears to centre round naval affairs, their 
military forces are at a lower ebb than before the war. It is evident 
that much clear thinking on the part of the Services is required, not 
only as to their own spheres, but on the subject of defence as a whole. 
Officers trained at the Imperial Defence College will form a body 
able to regard Imperial strategy in its broadest aspects, and to be 
the nucleus of a possible combined staff. Thus may we avoid the 
possibility of one Service being starved for the benefit of another 
which may be in the public eye or possess a skilful advocate in the 
Cabinet. 

An endeavour has been made to show that our military require- 
ments can still best be met by a long-service Army and the Cardwell 
system. Further, that in our circumstances it would be unwise to 
place too much reliance on mechanical weapons. A method of 
expanding our expeditionary force through the Territorial Army 
and County Associations has been suggested, and the necessity for 
preparation in time of peace has been pointed out. Surely the 
British taxpayer has never received better value for money than that 
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spent on the Territorial Army, and it would indeed be false economy 
to reduce this force for the purpose of saving a few pounds. The 
Dominions and India rendered yeoman service in the Great War, 
but it is questionable whether at the present time the former are 
bearing their fair share of the burdens of Imperial defence—a fact 
which seems to be fully realized by several Dominion statesmen. 
Our Imperial responsibilities have increased since the war, and our 
means are less, suggestions have therefore been made as to how they 
may aid in the military defence of the Empire by providing local 
reserves for Imperial service, ready to act at once. 

We cannot attain perfection, neither can we command success, 
we can, however, all combine so that we may be prepared, so far as 
possible, for any emergency. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE * 


By LieutT.-CoLoNeL Sir Maurice Hankey, G.C.B., 
Secretary, Committee of Imperial Defence 


Introductory.—Like London University, the Committee of Imperial 
Defence is young compared with our more venerable institutions. My 
first predecessor in the office of Secretary to the Defence Committee 
(Lord Sydenham) dates to 1904; in that of Clerk to the Council 
(John Prophete) to 1389! But if young in years the Committee is 
old in experience. At the tender age of ten years it was subjected 
to the supreme test of the Great War, during which it developed in a 
notable manner. From that ordeal it emerged with an unequalled 
experience, and resumed under peace conditions its position—to 
quote the Prime Minister’s words at the Imperial Conference—as 
‘our principal organ for the coordination of all activities in the 
sphere of defence.’’ During its short but eventful career almost 
every outstanding statesman, sailor, soldier and civil servant in this 
country, and many from the Dominions and India, have made their 
contribution to Imperial Defence in the room at Whitehall Gardens 
where the Committee meets—the pleasant room once occupied by 
Lord Beaconsfield, which he left because the stairs were too much 
for him. ¢ I might add that our chairman to-night ascends those 
stairs with agility. I will not mention those now living, but among 
former attendants at the Committee whose names have passed into 
history are Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Bonar Law, Lord 
Morley, Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. 
Massey, General Botha, Mr. Merriman, Admirals of the Fleet Lord 
Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson, Field-Marshals Lord Roberts, Lord 
Kitchener, Lord French, Lord Nicholson and Sir Henry Wilson, 
and Sir Eyre Crowe. | 

It is not surprising that an institution with this record should 
attract the attention of this great University. 

® Delivered as a lecture at the University of London, on the 11th of March, 
1927, with the Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M., in the Chair. 

+ Buckle, ‘“‘ Life of Disraeli,”’ vol. v, chap. viii, and vol. vi, chap. v. 

t If no Australian is mentioned it is because the distinguished Australians 


who have attended the Committee happily are all still alive. 
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The Origin.—Every one knows how difficult it often is to discover 
the real origin of a great war invention. 
Milton, describing one of the war engines of the fallen angels, 
hints at the cause— 
‘* The invention all admired, and each, how he 
To be th’ inventor missed, so easy it seemed 
Once found, which yet unfound most would have thought 
Impossible. *e 
In the case of the Committee of Imperial Defence we encounter no 
such difficulty. Several contributed to the idea, but every one 
agrees that the real founder was the Prime Minister of that day, 
whom we are fortunate to have as our chairman this evening, Lord 
Balfour, and who ever since, in office and out of office, in peace and 
in war, in the House of Commons and in the House of Lords, has 
been watching over its destinies. Lord Midleton and Lord 
Selborne prepared the way by a Memorandum f circulated to the 
Cabinet in November, 1902. A month later, the Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet, established by the late Lord Salisbury in 1895, was 
reconstituted tentatively as a Committee of Imperial Defence, but 
as yet without any permanent organization. The late Duke of 
Devonshire, the chairman of the previous Cabinet Committee, 
presided, but henceforward the Prime Minister (Mr _ Balfour) 
attended regularly, and after the reconstruction of his Government 
in November, 1903, himself took the chair. 
In January, 1904, Lord Esher’s War Office (Reconstitution) 
Committee | issued its first Report, a prescient document devoted 
exclusively to the Committee of Imperial Defence. 


“‘ The British Empire,” the Report states, “is pre-eminently a great 
Naval, Indian and Colonial Power. There are, nevertheless, no means 
for coordinating defence problems, for dealing with them as a whole, for 
defining the proper functions of the various elements, and for ensuring 
that, on the one hand, peace preparations are carried out upon a consistent 
plan, and, on the other hand: that, in times of emergency, a definite war 
policy, based upon solid data, can be formulated.” 


The remedy proposed was a reconstitution of the existing Cabinet 
Committee. The Prime Minister was to be its invariable President 
(on which the utmost stress was laid), with “‘ absolute discretion in 
the selection and variation of its members.” As “‘ the corner-stone 
of the whole edifice” there was to be a small ‘‘ Permanent 

® See “‘ Paradise Lost,” line 497. 

+ See “ Parliamentary Debates, ””? Fourth Series, vol. cxxxix, col. 617. 


~ Lord Esher (Chairman), Vice-Admiral Sir Jobn Fisher, Lieut. Col. Sir 
George Sydenham Clarke, Col. G. F. Ellison (Secretary). 
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Secretariat.” On these lines the Committee of Imperial Defence 
was formally brought into existence by a Treasury Minute dated 
the 4th of May, 1904. 

The prevailing note of the new organization was elasticity. In 
theory the Prime Minister was the only member, but he could summon 
any one he wished. In practice Mr. Balfour and his successors have 
summoned regularly those Cabinet Ministers and staff officers of 
both Services who are especially concerned with the larger questions 
of defence, other Cabinet Ministers, officials and experts being 
invited ad hoc according to the particular business before the Com- 
mittee. In this way the number of people associated with the 
Committee and its sub-committees in the course of a year has come 
to number hundreds. 

The Committee was, and remains, advisory and consultative. 
The Cabinet, as the Executive of Parliament, must decide all ques- 
tions of major policy ; and defence policy, which is only one aspect 
of general policy, and is bound up with other aspects—such as 
financial, home, foreign, imperial and colonial policy—is no excep- 
tion. So far as His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain is 
concerned, the system was, and remains, that on questions of defence 
involving more than one Government Department the Committee 
of Imperial Defence advises ; the Cabinet, in the light of wider 
considerations, decides, and the Government Departments execute. 
In the case of a Dominion, the decision and execution rest with its 
Government. The whole conception is explained very clearly in 
the following extract from a speech by Lord Balfour in 1904 :— 


** I think that my hon. friend need not fear that the Defence Com- 
mittee will in any sense trench upon the responsibilities which properly 
lie in the first place with the Admiralty or the Army Department, and in 
the second remove with the Cabinet as a whole. In truth, I think that 
one of the great merits of the Defence Committee is that it has no executive 
authority at all. It has no power to give an order to the humblest soldier 
in His Majesty’s Army or the most powerless sloop under the control of 
the Admiralty. I think that this is especially valuable from a point of 
view not yet touched upon—namely, the relations between the Defence 
Committee and those self-governing Colonies of the Empire over which 
no office in this country has any control at all. I hope that when any 
problem of defence which touches them nearly comes up, and even when 
they take a closer interest in the problems of Imperial defence as a whole, 
we may have the advantage of their assistance in our councils. But I am 
certain that the self-governing Colonies will never allow any representa- 
tive of theirs to come to the Defence Committee if the Defence Committee 
with that addition had the smallest authority to impose obligations, 
financial, political, military, or naval, on the Colonies which they represent. 
But we are so constituted that the only thing the Defence Committee may 
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give, either to a Department at home or to the Cabinet or to the Colonial 
Governments, is advice. 

“ It is quite true that, so far as the Home Departments are concerned, 
advice from a Committee which contains the Prime Minister, and which 
practically never meets without having the assistance of the Secretary of 
State for War, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Head of the Army 
General Staff, ‘the Head of the Army Intelligence Department, the ae 
Sea Lord, and the Head of the Naval Intelligence Department—it is, I 
say, practically certain that a Committee so seer eeaes op is likely to have 
its advice taken by the Departments ; but we have a great many functions 
to perform which go outside the jurisdiction of any of those offices. ‘There 
are the self-governing Colonies, and anything they can do or are ready to 
do for Imperial defence. There is India. It is, no doubt, intimately 
connected with the problem of defence and with the Government of this 
country, but the Cabinet cannot give orders to India in the same sense, or 
with the same facility, or, indeed, in any way corresponding to the way in 
which they give orders to the First Lord of the Admiralty or the Secretary 
for War. It is, therefore, from that point of view of the very first im- 
portance that our functions should be so restricted that we cannot interfere 
with administration in any way either at home or abroad. It is only by 
thus strictly limiting our functions that we can have that authority which 
I hope we shall more and more gain in the general scheme of Imperial 
defence, and that our opinions will carry that weight which will be all 
the more effective because there is behind them no power of coercive 
authority.” * 


Mr. Balfour’s Government.—One distinctive feature of the early 
days of the Committee was the care lavished on it by Lord Balfour. 
In his last two years of office he did not miss one of the sixty meetings. 
This period might be termed the phase of principle, for the Com- 
mittee was largely engaged in hammering out the great fundamental 
principles governing our Imperial Defence in such matters as 
reliance on sea-power ; the respective réles of the Navy and Army ; 
home defence; the defence of India; coast defence, etc.— 
principles which have stood the test until to-day. In this work 
Lord Balfour was assisted by Lord Sydenham, the first Secretary, 
who organized the Secretariat on lines so sound that they have been 
followed mutatis mutandis ever since. He was succeeded in 1907 
by my immediate predecessor, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Ottley, 
who occupied the post with great distinction throughout a strenuous 
period until my appointment in May, 1912, after four years’ 
apprenticeship as an Assistant Secretary. 

The Liberal Government.—With the advent to office of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman the friends of the Committee felt some mis- 
givings, as the new Prime Minister was known to feel doubts as to 


* See “* Parliamentary Debates,” Fourth Series, 1904, vol. cxxxix, cols. 618 
and 619. 
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its usefulness. But their fears proved groundless, for, as Mr. 
Asquith told the House of Commons a few years later, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, “ after he had served on the Committee a few 
years, had attended and presided at its deliberations, was satisfied 
that it was a useful, and indeed an invaluable addition to our 
constitutional machinery.” * 

One innovation made by Sir Henry was an invitation to Lord 
Esher to attend regularly. Lord Esher, as Chairman of the War 
Office (Reconstitution) Committee, was, as it were, godfather to the 
Defence Committee. From 1906 to 1914 he rarely missed a meet- 
ing, and rendered invaluable service. Mr. Asquith increased the 
panel of regular attendants by a number of distinguished former 
occupants of high offices associated with the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, such as Lord Morley (after he had left the India Office to 
become Lord President of the Council), Lord Haldane (who in 1912 
had left the War Office to become Lord Chancellor), Lord Kitchener, 
Lord Fisher, Sir Arthur Wilson, Lord French, Lord Nicholson. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman also left his mark on the Com- 
mittee by an extension of the sub-committee system, which was 
still further developed by Mr. Asquith. Some of these sub-com- 
mittees were permanent ; others set up ad hoc for particular inquiries. 
The permanent committees, viz., the Overseas Defence Committee, 
Home Ports Defence Committee, Coordination Committee, and 
Air Committee, dealt mainly with details, and were composed of 
staff officers and permanent officials. 

Larger questions of policy were dealt with by committees 
appointed ad hoc and composed of Cabinet Ministers and officers 
holding the highest Service appointments. Their work is outlined 
in Lord Oxford’s book, “‘ The Genesis of the War.” After describ- 
ing the political developments which compelled those responsible 
for the Government to have in mind the possibility of Great Britain 
being engaged in a great war, however much against her will, Lord 
Oxford says, ‘‘ It was therefore our manifest duty, and we never 
lost sight of it, to prepare for the worst.” He tells how one detailed 
inquiry followed another— 


In 1907, under Lord Morley, into the military requirements of 
the Empire as affected by India ; 

In 1907-1908, under Mr. Asquith himself, into the risk of 
invasion. ‘This investigation was set on foot at the instance 
of Lord Balfour, who drew Mr. Asquith’s attention to 
Lord Robert’s misgivings. It is interesting to recall that, 

® See ‘ Parliamentary Debates,’? Commons, 1912, vol. xli, cols. 1385-1386. 
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after some months’ inquiry, Lord Balfour (who, of course, 
was then in Opposition) was sent all the papers and attended 
a meeting to give his views. Lord Balfour was also a full 
member of another committee on the same subject in 
1913-1914. 

In 1908-1909 a most important inquiry under Mr. Asquith 
into the military needs of the Empire as affected by the 
Continent of Europe; as well as inquiries under Lord 
Morley into our military needs as affected by Egypt, and 
into the position in Southern Persia and the Persian Gulf, 
with special regard to the Bagdad Railway; and under 
Mr. Asquith into Lord Charles Beresford’s allegations 
against the Admiralty, the Report of which latter was 
published as a Parliamentary Paper (Cmd. 256, 1909). 


These and other inquiries, covering a vast field, may be described 
as the phase of policy in the evolution of our defensive preparation 
to meet the new political grouping of Europe. It was completed 
by August, 1909. 


“‘ It would not be an unjust claim to say,” writes Lord Oxford, “‘ that 
the Government had by that date investigated the whole of the ground 
covered by a possible war with Germany—the naval position; the 

ibilities of a blockade; the invasion problem; the Continental 
problem ; the Egyptian problem.” * 


The next phase, if we may so term the evolution of events, was 
one of detailed preparation. Lord Oxford describes how inquiries 
were inaugurated into such matters as the treatment of enemy and 
neutral shipping; enemy trade; our own supplies; control of 
railways and ports; insurance of ships and cargoes against war 
risks ; counter-espionage ; censorship ; treatment of enemy aliens ; 
cable and wireless communications. Between 190g and 1914 these 
and other detailed questions were systematically examined by a 
series of sub-committees, the conclusions, after approval by the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, being embodied in a ‘‘ War Book,” 
where the responsibility for action in an emergency was laid down. 

Representatives of the Dominions attended meetings of the 
Committee during the Imperial Defence Conference of 1909 and 
the Imperial Conference, 1911, when important statements on all 
aspects of Imperial Defence as affected by international develop- 
ments were made by Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey and other 
Ministers, and the whole position was explained. These state- 


* See ‘‘ The Genesis of the War,” chap. .xv. 
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ments were brought up to date in the following year at meetings 
attended by Sir Robert Borden and some of his colleagues in the 
Canadian Cabinet. Between 1912 and the outbreak of war, other 
representatives of the Dominions on visits to this country from time 
to time attended meetings of the Committee ; for example, Sir 
James Allen, on behalf of New Zealand; Mr. (now Sir Thomas) 
White and Mr. Burrell, on behalf of Canada; Sir Edward (now 
Lord) Morris, on behalf of Newfoundland ; and Sir George Perley, 
who, in addition to holding the post of High Commissioner for 
Canada, had authority to attend meetings of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. In addition, the Dominions and Colonies were 
kept informed of our inquiries, so far as applicable to them, and made 
their own plans. 

All these preparations were precautionary and non-provocative, 
and, as Lord Grey has well said— 


“The distinction between preparations made with the intention 
of going to war and precautions against attack is a distinction clear and 
definite in the minds of those who build up armaments.” * 


Given the circumstances of the day—a hundred years without 
a great war, the inexperience of statesmen and soldiers alike of war 
on the grand scale, a Government busy on a great programme of 
social reform, a policy directed above all to the maintenance of 
peace—given all this, our defensive arrangements were not 1n- 
effective. They did secure that (with trifling exceptions) our 
territory remained intact ; that panic was avoided ; that our trade 
continued without serious interruption ; that the enemy’s trade was 
brought to a standstill until indirect channels could be found ; that 
our small Army was swiftly and silently transported to France 
without loss. The pre-arranged steps for passing from a state of 
peace to a state of war in a single night worked, on the whole, 
smoothly and silently. 


“* Special arrangements had been made so that in every office 
responsible officials should be ready at all hours to take immediate action. 
The requisite telegrams—amounting to thousands—were carefully 
arranged in order of priority of despatch in order to prevent congestion 
on the day of action ; every possible letter and document was kept ready 
in an addressed envelope : : ase envelopes were designed so that they 
could at once be recognized as taking priority of everything. All necessary 
papers, Orders in Council and Proclamations, were printed or set up in 
type, and so far was the system carried that the King never moved without 
having with him those which required his immediate signature.” fT 


© See “‘ Twenty-five Years,” chap. vi. 
t See “‘ Naval Operations,” vol. i, chap. i, Corbett. 
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When the Cabinet dispersed on that fateful evening of the out- 
break of war, after the solemn silence which we are told followed the 
last stroke of Big Ben, they knew at least that the arrangements which 
had taken so long to prepare were set in motion ; that the news had 
been flashed to the remotest corners of the world, to warships, 
Dominions, India, Colonies, Protectorates, Embassies, Legations, 
to Police authorities, Port authorities and railway officials, and that 
everywhere pre-arranged instructions would be acted on; that the 
Grand Fleet was at its station ; that patrols were at sea, and coast 
batteries vigilant ; that the Army mobilization arrangements were 
complete ; that the enemy’s merchant ships were being detained in 
port throughout the Empire; that our own mercantile marine 
would put to sea under the protection of the Navy, but insured 
against war risks ; that enemy aliens would be dealt with ; that the 
enemy’s espionage system was already being broken up; _ that 
printers were striking off Proclamations already set up in type, and 
bill-stickers were waiting to post them up; that the Press had 
agreed not to publish information of value to the enemy. Next day, 
with their minds freed from this mass of administrative detail, they 
could confront the gigantic task before them. The late Sir Julian 
Corbett sums up the matter in the following passage of the Official 
Naval History :-— 


“‘ Amongst the many false impressions that prevailed, when after the 
lapse of a century we found ourselves involved in a great war, not the 
least erroneous is the belief that we were not prepared for it. Whether 
the scale on which we prepared was as large as the signs of the times 
called for, whether we did right to cling to our long-tried system of a small 
Army and a large Navy, are questions which will long be debated ; but, 
given the scale which we deliberately chose to adopt, there is no doubt 
that the machinery for setting our forces in action had reached an ordered 
completeness in detail that has no parallel in our history.” 


The great work of the Admiralty, War Office, and other Govern- 
ment Departments must not be underrated, but this result could 
never have been achieved without the central coordination of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. 

The War.—During the war the Committee of Imperial Defence 
underwent great changes, but, as I shall now show, the procedure 
and methods of the Committee and its Secretariat persisted through- 
out all the developments of nomenclature and organization in the 
higher control of the war. Only for the first few weeks did the 
Committee carry on its work on the same lines as before the war, 
working mainly through sub-committees, one of which was devoted 
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to the smaller overseas expeditions. During this period the Cabinet 
kept the main conduct of the war in its own hands. This arrange- 
ment, however, did not last long. Thomas Hobbes says in the 
* Leviathan ” :— 


“ Fourthly, in Deliberations that ought to be kept secret (whereof 
there be many occasions in Publique Businesse) the Counsells of many, 
and especially in Assemblies, are dangerous; And therefore great 
Assemblies are necessitated to commit such affairs to lesser numbers, and 
of such persons as are most versed, and in whose fidelity they have most 
confidence.” (Chapter xxv.) 


On this principle, from November, 1914, until December, 1916, 
the detailed study of larger questions of strategy was, with the con- 
sent of the Cabinet, referred to a smaller body known at first as 
the ‘‘ War Council ” ; immediately after the formation of the first 
Coalition Government as the “‘ Dardanelles Committee’; and, a 
few months later, as the ‘‘ War Committee.” * These bodies, as 
Mr. Asquith informed the House of Commons, absorbed the 
functions of the Committee of Imperial Defence, + which they 
closely resembled. The main difference was that they had more 
executive authority, the extent of which was explained by Mr. 
Asquith to the House of Commons in the following terms :— 


“I entirely agree with those who say—and I have had plenty of 
experience—that it is very undesirable, and leads to delay and often to 
confusion, that decisions which have to be taken, very often at very short 
notice, should not become effective until they are referred to the Cabinet 
asawhole. That is perfectly true. I think a Committee such as I have 
indicated ought to be clothed with power to take such decisions, and to 
act upon them. On the other hand, I am very jealous of the maintenance 
of collective Cabinet responsibility for large changes and new departures 
in policy ; but I believe that in practice it will be found perfectly capable 
of working the two things together. That is what we propose to do.” T 


Subject to this and to some minor technical differences (such as 
meeting at 10, Downing Street, instead of 2, Whitehall Gardens, 
and elaborate precautions for secrecy), “the composition and 
function of the War Council did not materially differ from those 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence.” § The Chairman and 
the Secretary were the same for both. The members were chosen 
from among the regular attendants at the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and included the Chiefs of Staff of the Fighting Services. 
And, as at the Defence Committee, other Ministers and high naval 


® See “‘ Parliamentary Debates,” 1915, vol. lxxv, col. 525. 

¢ Ibid. col. 1653. 

t Jbid. col. 526. 

§ See “‘ First Report of the Dardanelles Commission,” para..15. 
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and military officers, such as the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Expeditionary Force, were invited to the War Council or War 
Committee when the business required. Mr. Balfour (though not 
in office) and Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson (who held no 
official appointment) were regularly invited to the original War 
Council, and once, when the Russian claim to Constantinople and 
the Straits was under consideration, Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Bonar Law, the leaders of the Opposition, attended. * In June, 
1916, Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, 
attended a meeting of the War Committee. In a word, Mr. 
Asquith’s War Council and War Committee were an adaptation to 
the circumstances of the war of the elastic machinery devised by 
Lord Balfour in 1904, the only important difference being that the 
new body, although still subordinate to the Cabinet, had greater 
powers of decision than the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

When Mr. Lloyd George became Prime Minister, a further 
development took place, and the functions of the Cabinet and War 
Committee were combined in a smaller body known as the “‘ War 
Cabinet,” composed of the Prime Minister and five other Ministers, 
all of whom, with the exception of Mr. Bonar Law, were without 
portfolio. : 

In his essay on Counsel, Bacon says :— 

“‘ The counsels at this day in most places are but familiar meetings, 
where matters are rather talked on than debated. And they run too 
swift to the order or act of counsel. It were better that, in causes of 


weight, the matter were propounded one day and not spoken to till next 
day ; 1 nocte consilium.” 


The War Cabinet system complied with this dictum by bringing 
to the whole range of Cabinet business the tried methods of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, namely, the propounding of the 
question one day in Agenda papers with the circulation of Memo- 
randa on all its aspects, and its discussion on a later day with a full 
record of the decisions reached, which was promptly communicated 
to all whom it might concern. 

The War Cabinet, of course, had the full powers of decision 
of the former Cabinct, instead of the more limited powers of 
the War Committee. Apart from this, all the distinctive features 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence were carried on: the 
elasticity of procedure ; the close association of the Chiefs of Staffs 
of the Fighting Services; the summoning of outside Ministers 
staff officers and experts ; the extensive use of sub-committees, and 


® See ‘‘ The World Crisis,” Churchill, vol. ii, chap, ix, 
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the rest. ‘The Secretariat was the Secretariat of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, enlarged to enable it to cope with the work. 
This Secretariat also served the Imperial War Cabinet (2.e. the War 
Cabinet enlarged to include representatives of the Dominions and 
India), which was brought into being shortly after the establishment 
of the War Cabinet, and which, as Mr. Winston Churchill says, 
“‘ centred in a single executive the world-spread resources of the 
British monarchy.” ® In November, 1917, a branch of the Secre- 
tariat was established at Versailles as the British Section of the 
Allied Secretariat of the Supreme War Council. 

To enter in detail into the work of these bodies is beyond the 
scope of this lecture. It is sufficient to note that the Committee 
of Imperial Defence provided the foundation on which three 
successive Governments erected their machinery for coordinating 
the responsibilities of the admirals and generals, whose task was 
to beat the enemy, with those of the statesmen and civilians who had 
to provide the means amid a thousand conflicting demands, out of 
resources which, especially in the later stages of the War, were 
severely strained. I do not say that this machinery cannot be 
criticized, but, so far as my knowledge goes, no belligerent in the 
Great War evolved anything better. For example, General Luden- 
dorff tells us that : 


“The machinery of government in Berlin gave the impression of 
being extremely clumsy. The various departments worked side by 
side without any real sympathy or cohesion, and there was infinite ‘ over- 
lapping.’ The left hand did not know what the nght hand was 
doing.” f 


At any rate, the War Cabinet and Imperial War Cabinet, erected on 
the foundations so well and truly laid by Mr. Balfour, were the 
instruments by which Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues steered 
us to victory. 

Post-War.—In November, 1919, after the Peace Conference, the 
war-time union of the Cabinet and the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was dissolved. ‘The War Cabinet was replaced by a Cabinet 
of normal size, and the Committee of Imperial Defence reverted 
to a peace footing under its maiden name. At first the atmosphere 
was unfavourable. 'The world was in chaos ; crisis succeeded crisis 
at home and abroad; demobilization was in full swing; the 
Government and the whole administration were overburdened with 
all those problems ; the strictest economy was, and remains, the 


* See “ The World Crisis, 1916-18,” chap. x. 
t See ‘' My War Memories,” p. 263. 
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order of the day; the nation was war-weary, and the thought of 
recommencing defensive preparation odious; data for recon- 
struction of our defensive organization were lacking. 

We had, however, some assets. The Committee of Imperial 
Defence, of course, had in its custody the archives of its war progeny 
the War Council, Dardanelles Committee, War Committee, War 
Cabinet, Imperial War Cabinet, as well as of the Inter-Allied Con- 
ferences, Supreme War Council and Peace Conference, and of all 
their subordinate organizations. There was a Historical Section 
(which has by now provided fifteen volumes of official history), and 
there were exhaustive reports from many departments and com- 
mittees on their war experience, which first Mr. Asquith and later 
Mr. Lloyd George had had prepared. There were available also 
persons with every type of war experience. Before the war we had 
often deplored the lack of full records of the administrative experience 
of the Napoleonic Wars—I myself once spent six months in research 
on one single subject. A number of sub-committees were set up, 
therefore, in February, 1920, to overhaul our pre-war arrangements 
in the light of accumulated experience. If ever we or our 
descendants have once more to meet a great emergency (which God 
forbid !), ignorance of what was done in the Great War should not 
prove a difficulty. 

In May, 1921, Mr. Lloyd George, unable amid his overwhelming 
preoccupations to give much time to the Committee, set up a body 
called the Standing Defence Sub-Committee, over which he asked 
Lord Balfour to preside. In all but name it was the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, and its records are reckoned and numbered as 
those of the parent Committee. I only mention the point in order 
to show that the title of the Committee has changed occasionally in 
peace as well as in war. But soon the work began to develop on 
normal lines, and by the summer of 1921 the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was again in full swing. 

There was one new factor which rendered the work of the Com- 
mittee even more important than before the war, namely, the 
existence of the Royal Air Force as a separate Service under a 
separate Ministry. If coordination had been necessary when there 
were but two Services, how much more essential was it when there 
were three! The problems thus presented attracted much public 
attention. Many proposals were made for simplifying the problem, 
such as the re-absorption of the Air Force into the older Services ; 
the absorption of all three Ministries into a single Ministry of 
Defence ; the formation of a Ministry of Defence superimposed_on 
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the three Ministries ; a joint General Staff ; the amalgamation of 
the common administrative Services, and so forth. 

These proposals, and variants of them, were exhaustively investi- 
gated, on the policy and staff side, by a sub-committee under Lord 
Salisbury * (who was acting as Chairman of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence), and on the administrative side by Lord Weir's 
Committee on the Amalgamation of Services Common to the Navy, 
Army and Air Force. ft Both Reports were published as Parlia- 
mentary Papers. ‘The more drastic changes were rejected by both 
these inquiries. ‘The useful results of Lord Weir’s recommenda- 
tions lie outside our subject, but Lord Salisbury’s Committee 
resulted in developments to the Committee of Imperial Defence 
(notably the establishment of the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee) 
which will be referred to later. 

The Labour Government—When the Labour Government 
assumed office the changes just referred to had already come into 
operation. In spite of the interest he felt in the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald found it impossible to 
assume the day-to-day direction of its affairs in addition to his work 
as Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. On the more important 
occasions he presided in person, and it will be recalled that when 
the question of the Channel Tunnel was under consideration he 
invited all the former Presidents of the Committee, irrespective of 
party, to attend—Lord Balfour, Lord Oxford, Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Baldwin,{—an episode recalling Mr. Asquith’s similar 
invitation to Mr. Balfour in 1908 and 1913. But apart from such 
occasions Mr. MacDonald delegated the chairmanship to Lord 
Haldane, who had long been one of the Committee’s staunchest 
supporters. 

The Present Position —{1) Constitutional Posttion—The con- 
stitutional position of the Committee is the same as in 1904. 


(2) Composition.—T he nucleus of members invited to its meetings - 


(based on the Report of Lord Salisbury’s Committee) is as follows :— 


The Prime Minister (Chairman). 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The Lord President of the Council. 

The Lord Privy Seal. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies and Dominion Affairs. 
The Secretary of State for War. 


* See Cmd. 2029. + See Cmd. 2649/26. 
{ See “ Parliamentary Debates,” vol. 675, No. ror, cols. 1784-88. 
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The Secretary of State for India. 

The Secretary of State for Air. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The Chiefs of Staff of the three Fighting Services. 


‘The Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, as Head of the Civil 
Nervice. 


Other Ministers of the Crown in Great Britain or the Dominions, 
representatives of India or the Colonies, and other officials or 
persons having special qualifications, are summoned as members | 
according to the nature of the business. Representatives of the 
Dominions and India attended the Committee during the recent 
Imperial Conference. 

(3) Secretariat—The Secretariat consists of a Secretary, who is 
also Secretary to the Cabinet—a development of constitutional 
practice that is outside my present theme—and four Assistant 
Secretaries—one from each of the Fighting Services and one from 
India. In technical matters arising on the many sub-committees 
the Assistant Secretaries are often supplemented by experts deputed 
from one of the Government Departments. Thus reinforced, the 
Secretariat also supplies the secretariat for all sub-committees. 

(4) The Sub-Committee Organization—lIt would be impossible 
for the Committee of Imperial Defence itself to investigate in detail 
the whole field of defensive preparation. Imperial Defence is not 
a matter confined to navies, armies and air forces, but may require 
the whole of the resources of the Empire. Consequently, details 
are remitted to standing sub-committees or to sub-committees 
appointed ad hoc, operating each in a distinct sphere and reporting 
to the Committee of Imperial Defence in accordance with the 
practice that grew up before the war. Such is the interdependence 
of the Services and the Civilian Departments that there is no 
permanent sub-committee which has no civilian member.* 

The organization of the Committee of Imperial Defence can 
conveniently be compared with that of a Service Department. The 
Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry have each— 

A Cabinet Minister, who presides at 

A Board or Council, 

A first professional member dealing with policy, strategy 
and tactics, 

A second professional member dealing with personnel, 

A third and (except in the Air Ministry) a fourth profes- 


® Even the Chiefs of Staff Committee has the Chairman of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence as ex officio Chairman. 
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sional member dealing with different branches of con- 
struction, supply and transport. 

Similarly, the Committee of Imperial Defence has— 

A Prime Minister, who presides at 

The Committee, 

A Chiefs of Staff Committee on strategical questions 
common to the three Services, 

A Man-Power Committee on personnel, 

A Principal Supply Officers’ Committee on joint supply 
questions. 

Just as the Service Departments have subordinate sections 
dealing with all kinds of details, so the Committee of Imperial 
Defence has its subordinate sub-committees to coordinate, each 
within its own range of activity, both the fighting Services and the 
other departments concerned. 

For example, working in the orbit of the Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee, the Overseas Defence Committee, started forty years ago 
under the title of the Colonial Defence Committee, deals with 
questions of Colonial Defence ; the Home Defence Committee (as 
the old Home Ports Defence Committee is now termed) with Home 
Defence ; on matters of principle common to both they meet as one 
Committee. 

Similarly, the Man-Power and Principal Supply Officers’ Com- 
mittee, each dealing with a great branch of national defensive 
organization, appoint sub-committees to work out points of detail. 
There are also committees on all kinds of subjects, such as Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments, Trading and Blockade, Air Raid 
Precautions, Insurance against War Risks, and many other matters. 
There are more than fifty committees and sub-committees. 
The Prime Minister, in his published address to the Imperial 
Conference, mentioned that in the year ended the 31st of March, 

1926, the Committee and its sub-committees were attended in 
the aggregate by 430 different persons, including 19 Ministers of 
the Crown, 6 representatives of the Overseas Empire, 142 Service 
officers, 157 Civil Servants and 48 outside experts. The scope of 
the work must be measured not by the size of the Secretariat, but 
by the coordinated activities of the 430 persons (many with staffs 
of their own), each within his own sphere making some contribution 
—be it great or small. 

(5) Chiefs of Staff Committee——The functions of the Committee 
of Chiefs of Staff are set forth in the following passage in the Report 
of Lord Salisbury’s Committee :— 
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“In addition to the functions of the Chiefs of Staff as advisers on 
questions of sea, land or air policy respectively, to their own Board or 
Council, each of the three Chiefs of Staff will have an individual and 
collective responsibility for advising on defence policy as a whole, the 
three constituting, as it were, a Super-Chief of a War Staff in Commission. 
In carrying out this function they will meet together for the discussion 
of questions which affect their joint responsibilities.” * 


This must be read in conjunction with the function of the Chairman, 
who is enjoined, “‘ assisted by the three Chiefs of Staff . . . to keep 
the defence situation as a whole constantly under review.” 

In order to emphasize their responsibilities, these have been 
embodied in a warrant, signed by the Prime Minister and furnished 
to each Chief of Staff. 

As the Prime Minister told the Imperial Conference, one 
advantage of this system is that on strategical problems the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence now receives collective advice, instead 
of separate and possibly contradictory advice from the three angles 
of sea, land and air. As he also told the Conference, the Chiefs of 
Staff have furnished the Government with a comprehensive survey 
of our defensive situation as a whole, based on appreciations from 
the Foreign Office and other Government Departments. It is 
significant also of the close working of the Service Departments 
that the strategical aspects of Imperial Defence were at the recent 
Conference dealt with by Lord Beatty, who spoke as the mouthpiece 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. 

(6) The Imperial Defence College-—A word must be added in 
regard to another innovation—the Imperial Defence College, which, 
for professional purposes, is under the direction of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee. Each Service has its Staff College, which provides 
it with a corps of officers trained in the technicalities of staff work 
(which differs in each Service). In the same way the function of the 
Imperial Defence College, which only started last January, is the 
training of a body of officers and civilian officials in the broadest 
aspects of Imperial strategy. Officers of some of the Dominions 
are taking part in the first course. 

Observations.—I will conclude by one or two observations of a 
general character. 

First, it is generally conceded that, in the interests of efficiency 
no less than of economy, the complex system of modern government 
requires some central instrument to secure coordination in defence 
matters. France has its Conseil Supérieur de Defense Nationale, 


* Cmd. 2029/24. 
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Italy a corresponding body. In our case, for the reasons already 
given, the central organization must be sufficiently flexible to enable 
the Dominions to avail themselves of it to such extent as they desire, 
and, even if there were not other urgent reasons, this involves an 
advisory status. 

Secondly, I would stress the importance of frequent consultation 
in these matters between statesmen and service-men. Machiavelli 
says that : 

‘“‘a prince ought to have no other aim or thought, nor select anything 


else for his study than war and its rules and discipline ; for this is the 
sole art that belongs to him who rules.” * 


However applicable to an Italian State in the sixteenth century, that 
observation rates too high the isolated study of war in the outfit of a 
modern statesman. But it contains a truth. The experience of 
the late war, both in this country and abroad, confirmed the experi- 
ence of earlier wars, that the general direction of the war and the big 
decisions of policy and strategy rest with the Government. Those 
decisions must be taken largely on the advice of, and in consultation 
with, the responsible sailors, soldiers and airmen. It is equally 
important that the statesmen should understand the point of view 
of their technical advisers, and that the professional fighting men 
should realize the difficulties of the statesman. In this way decisions 
will be reached in which both have confidence. 'That happy result 
will be the more easily achieved if they have studied defensive 
problems together in time of peace. 

Thirdly, for the same reason it is important that there should 
be a corresponding close contact in peace between the fighting 
Services and the civilians and civil servants on whom responsibility 
for many vital services ancillary to operations of war falls. This 
_ can best be done by discussing these matters on equal terms round 
a table. In other words, the central organization should be inter- 
departmental. 

Fourthly, in emphasizing coordination of the whole we must not 
overlook the coordination of the parts. The Admiralty, War Office 
and Air Ministry has each a vast field of coordination on sea, land 
and air respectively. It is vital that in exercising its functions the 
central coordinating authority should neither tamper with nor 
overshadow their responsibility in this respect. 

These requirements are complied with by our existing organiza- 
tion. The Committee of Imperial Defence is sufficiently elastic 


* See ‘‘ Machiavelli’s Prince,’ chap. xiv. 
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to enable the Dominions and India to take part in discussion 
and preparation to the extent that each may decide. Its advice 
is available to every part of the Empire. Periodical Imperial 
Conferences afford an opportunity for discussing defence and 
formulating the principles and methods of cooperation and mutual 
assistance. 

The Committee provides for the continuous study of defence 
problems by Cabinet Ministers, the Fighting Services and Civil 
Servants. It is inter-departmental, but it does not impair the 
responsibility of departments. It enables the vast store of expert 
and scientific knowledge outside the Government, which is so 
generously given, to be drawn upon. It is progressive. As the 
war showed, it is readily adaptable to the varying circumstances of a 
war of any magnitude. It depends, as any system dealing with such 
immeasurable forces must depend, upon good team-work ; but 
nowadays team-work is not only the aim of the Fighting Services, 
and, indeed, of the whole Public Service, but is essential, under 
the conditions of the modern world, to that complete grasp and 
clear vision of the consequences of scientific warfare which must 
be reckoned among the best securities for the maintenance of peace. 

* # * * * 

After Sir Maurice Hankey had concluded his lecture the Earl of 
Balfour spoke as follows :— 

** T think all of you who have listened to the lecture just delivered 
by Sir Maurice Hankey will agree that I did not exaggerate when I 
stated at the commencement of our meeting that he was pre- 
eminently competent to deal with the subject which he had chosen 
for his lecture. He knows it, indeed, historically ; he knows it 
practically ; he knows it in all its details ; he knows it in peace, and 
he knew it in war ; and, as it seems to me, the account which he has 
given of the relation of this novel organ of consultation is a contribu- 
tion valuable not merely to military experts, but to all who are 
interested in the working of our Constitution. 

“ How to treat the problem of national defence as what it really 
is—a single whole—has preoccupied many thinkers. For States 
whose only perils come either from hostile armies or from hostile 
fleets the question may seem less pressing. But for us who are 
amphibious, whose insular position without command of the sea 
would be a peril rather than a security, whose proximity to Europe 
and Imperial responsibilities make an Army and an Air Force 
absolute necessities, the question of coordination becomes of most 
obvious importance. 
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‘“‘ For this reason I have a considerable sympathy, not, indeed, 
with the suggestion that we ought to have a Ministry of Defence, 
but with the aspirations underlying it ; for the idea underlying it is 
the idea of coordination. ‘Those who desire a Ministry of Defence 
desire it because they think it would give us a degree of coordination 
which at the present time, in their view, we only imperfectly possess. 
I think there are many objections of an administrative kind to the 
scheme which are not germane to our subject. There is, however, 
one which does immediately concern us. I dislike a Ministry of 
Defence not because it forces coordination on us where coordination 
is not required, but because it is wholly incapable of giving us the 
degree of coordination which seems to me absolutely necessary. 
What a Ministry of Defence professes to do is to coordinate the 
Fighting Services. But what, Ladies and Gentlemen, in these 
modern days are the Fighting Services ? The Fighting Services are 
the cutting edge of a defensive mechanism which includes every 
Department of State and all the national energies which these 
departments control or direct. Great is the difference in this 
respect between modern war and the wars of even one hundred years 
ago. The wars of a hundred years ago were professional wars. 
The wars of to-day are national wars; not national merely in the 
sense of dealing with great national interests, but national in the 
sense of requiring every unit in the nation to bear its own share of a 
burden which in other times was almost wholly borne by the Army 
and the Navy. Now it is surely self-evident that you cannot 
possibly coordinate all the forces of a nation if you limit your co- 
ordinating machinery to the three Fighting Services. And one of 
the immense advantages of the Committee of Imperial Defence is 
that it does deliberately and explicitly include within the sphere of 
its considerations every Department of the Government, and, in 
time of war, every national activity, which can be enlisted in support 
of the common cause. 

** But although this is one of the greatest services which the 
Committee of Imperial Defence performs, it 1s not the only one. 
It has performed, and is performing, another duty which, for sheer 
want of proper machinery, was never adequately attempted before. 
It sets itself out to foresee the kind of strain which at the outbreak 
of war will suddenly be imposed upon the whole social system of a 
modern State, and, as far as possible, to prepare beforehand the 
means of mitigating its effects. ‘The danger I speak of hangs over 
all belligerent countries ; but to us it is especially menacing. Our 
Empire is scattered all over the world ; its separate parts are divided 
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by vast oceans ; their frontiers are of limitless length ; no portions 
of them can be treated as the inevitable theatre of a defensive 
struggle ; we are dependent for our very existence on the main- 
tenance of economic conditions which are complicated, delicate, and 
in some respects peculiarly open to attack. If you add to those 
special difficulties the wider consideration that our Imperial Con- 
stitution, containing many autonomous elements, cannot, from the 
nature of the case, be worked with the smooth rapidity of a centralised 
State, it will become abundantly clear that, for us, the problems of 
war stretch far beyond the administrative limits of the great Fighting 
Services. 

“* These are considerations which ought not to be, and I am sure 
will not be, forgotten by any one who tries to estimate the advantages 
we have obtained from the institution of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. But there is another aspect of the subject which I think 
deserves consideration—I mean the Constitutional aspect. It is 
not always easy to make even the most useful addition to a historic 
structure like that of the British Empire without inflicting some 
injury on its more ancient parts. This danger the Committee of 
Imperial Defence has, I think, completely avoided. It provides 
(as we have seen) a continuing instrument of organized consultation 
between experts within and without the Government Departments, 
the Ministers responsible to the British Parliament, and, when they 
desire it, the Ministers responsible to the Dominion Parliaments 
also. It therefore touches our national and Imperial life at innumer- 
able points. But nowhere and under no conditions can it modify 
or limit Parliamentary control or Ministerial responsibility ; and 
though it may find itself (if circumstances require) in closest relations 
with any or every Department of State, yet this cannot engender 
either friction or jealousy. ‘The Committee is not a super-depart- 
ment; it has no executive responsibilities ; it gives no orders ; it 
only gives advice ; and in framing that advice the representatives 
of all the Departments concerned are sure to take their share. It 
thus supplies a machinery which is not only cheap, efficient, and 
infinitely flexible ; but one which can give help to all Governments 
whatever their political complexion, though it cannot shelter any 
Minister or any Government from the Parliamentary consequences 
of their own bad luck or bad management.” 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S OPINIONS: SOME OTHER 
POINTS OF VIEW * 


By Major-GENERAL SIR W. D. Birp, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


THE substance of much of Mr. Churchill’s latest book, so far as 
military operations are concerned, may not unfairly be summed up 
in the words: “ It is the folly of the world constantly which con- 
founds its wisdom.” The shortcomings, as he believes, of the 
higher commands are laid bare with unsparing hands, and although 
praise at times is not withheld from some of the leaders, the French 
General Michel is one of the few who receives unqualified approval. 

In the summer of 1910 General Michel became Vice-President 
of the Conseil supérieur de la guerre, and soon afterwards he worked 
out a plan of concentration and operations for the French Army in 
case of war with the Germans, which was based on a new method of 
using the reserve formations ; that is, the formations composed of 
men between about 25 and 35 years of age who had completed their 


term of service in the active army. 
According to Mr. Churchill, General Michel affirmed that : 


“‘ the German General Staff would use immediately not only their twenty- 
one active corps, but, in addition, the greater part of the twenty-one 
reserve corps which it was known they intended to form on general 
mobilization. France therefore should be prepared to meet an immense 
turning movement through Belgium and a hostile army which would 
comprise at the outset the greater part of forty-two army corps. To 
confront this invasion he proposed that the French should organize and 
use a large proportion of their own reserves from the very beginning. 
For this purpose he desired to create a reserve formation at the side of 
each active formation, and to make both units take the field together under 
the officer commanding the active unit. By this means the strength of 
the French army would be raised from 1,300,000 to 2,000,000, and the 
German army would be confronted with at least equal numbers. ... 
These forces General Michel next proceeded to distribute. He proposed 
to place his greatest mass, nearly 500,000 strong, between Lille and 
Avesnes to counter the main strength of the German turning movement, 

* See “‘ The World Crisis,” by the Right Hon. W.S. Churchill, vol. iii, Parts I 


and II. Thornton Butterworth, td 
274 
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He placed his second mass, 300,000, on the right of the first between 
Hirson and Rethel ; he assigned 220,000 for the garrison of Paris, which 
was also to act as general reserve. His remaining troops were disposed 
along the Eastern frontier. Such was the plan of the leading soldier of 
France. ‘These ideas ran directly counter to the main stream of French 
military thought. The General Staff did not believe that Germany 
would make a turning movement through Belgium, certainly not through 
northern Belgium. ‘They did not believe that the Germans would use 
their reserve formations in the opening battles. They did not believe 
that reserve formations could possibly be made capable of taking part 
in the struggle until after a prolonged period of training. ‘They held, on 
the contrary, that the Germans, using only their active army, would attack 
with extreme rapidity and must be met and forestalled by a French 
counter thrust across the Eastern frontier. ... It may be that his 
(Michel’s) personality and temperament were not equal to the profound 
and penetrating justice of his ideas. . . . An overwhelming combination 
was formed against him by his colleagues on the Council of War... . 
The Vice-President found himself alone; almost every other general 
declared his direct disagreement.” 


It may be inferred from the above that, according to the informa- 
tion on which Mr. Churchill relies, the early employment of reserve 
formations was discountenanced by the French military experts. 
This, however, was not the case, for even under Plan XVI for the 
defence of France against Germany, which was made in 1908, 
reserve formations were placed among the troops of the general 
reserve. The proposal that actually was rejected by the members 
of the Conseil supérieur de la guerre was that of using at once men of 
the reserve formations in the front line. But apart from this, 
General Michel’s organization was clumsy, namely, a demi-brigade 
of three active and three reserve battalions, a brigade of twelve 
battalions and a company of engineers, and a division of twenty-four 
battalions, twenty batteries, and four companies of engineers. 
Since the basis of General Michel’s plan had not been approved, the 
plan itself, according to the account compiled under the direction 
of the French War Office—Les Armées frangaises dans la Grande 
Guerre—was not discussed. 

Mr. Churchill seems to think that General Michel intended to 
stand on the defensive and to wait for the Germans; whereas he 
wrote in his plan : 


“ La masse offensive comprendratt donc : (1) Pour opérer en Belgique 


entre la mer et la ligne Sambre et Meuse . . . 490,000 hommes. (2) Pour 
operer da la droite des premiers . . . 280 000 . . . auxquels pourrait 
s’ajouter les 220,000 autour de la capitale Bie cage 36 La defense de la pe 


entre Montmédy et Belfort, constitue par les garnisons territoriales des places 
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fortes et les 300,000 hommes de troupes actives . . . pourrait &tre renforcée 
ultiérement par... denviron 200,000 hommes ... nous donneratt 
également une attitude offensive en Lorraine et en Alsace.” 


When, in 1905, the German Count von Schlieffen drew up his 
final plan of campaign in case of war between Germany and Austria 
on one side, and France and Russia, with the assistance of Great 
Britain, on the other, he was convinced that a decisive defeat could 
more easily be inflicted on the French than on the Russians ; that 
whatever action was taken by the Germans, that is, whether they 
respected or violated Belgium, Great Britain would certainly join 
the French if they were involved in a war with the Germans ; that 
the main French Army would be placed in the area to the south of 
Meziéres ; and that it would be very difficult if not impossible 
rapidly to break through the fortified lines of the French, which ran, 
with only one gap, from Verdun to Belfort. He also believed that, 
if these fortifications were avoided by moving the bulk of the German 
Army through Belgium, the French forces could, by making a 
complete wheel to the left, with the German fortified areas of Metz 
and Strasburg as pivot, be enveloped, defeated, and driven south- 
eastward until they were finally hustled against their own fortresses 
and the Swiss frontier. The skeleton of this plan was adopted by 
Schlieffen’s successor as Chief of the General Staff, General von 
Moltke ; but, while in Schlieffen’s plan a very powerful right wing 
was to continue its wide wheel whatever action was taken by the 
French, Moltke intended at once to close in on and try to envelop 
the French Armies if they advanced into Lorraine from their lines 
of fortresses. And Moltke estimated, with fair accuracy, that these 
Armies would be concentrated in five groups near La Fére, Rethel, 
Nancy, Epinal and Vesoul, with a reserve between Chialons and 
Chaumont. | 

The information actually possessed by both Schlieffen and Moltke 
of the dispositions that might be made by the French was not without 
influence on the plans of the Germans. It is at least not improbable 
therefore that, when information had been obtained of so radical a 
change as that proposed by General Michel—and according to the 
experience of both French and Germans it is impossible to keep 
quite secret the arrangements for moving by rail and concentrating 
large masses of troops—equally drastic alterations would have been 
made in the dispositions of the Germans. For instance, one of the 
variations of Schlieffen’s plan might have been adopted, under 
which if the French invaded Belgium they were both to be stopped 
on the line Namur—Liége, and their right centre attacked by forces 
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advancing from the area Metz—Thionville—Tréves. Or the 
Germans might have decided on the plan of invading France through 
Switzerland, which is fully explained by General Berthaut in 
L’ Erreur de 1914, relying on the guarantees given by the Powers as 
to the neutrality of Belgium to protect the munition factories of 
the Ruhr. 

To the professional military mind the political objections to such 
a concentration as that proposed by General Michel seem, however, 
to be even stronger. It is surely probable that, as soon as they 
found out the dispositions to be made by the French, the Germans 
would have suggested to the Belgians and British that it was evident 
that France was determined to drag them into war by challenging, 
even compelling, Germany to invade Belgium in defence of the 
vital area of the Ruhr ; and the effect of such revelations on opinion 
in Belgium and Great Britain might have been far-reaching. This 
was realized by the French, who naturally wished above everything 
to avoid such accusations; and in consequence, as stated by 
M. Reinach : 


“* La concentration telle que ('a prévue ['état-major frangais part de cette 
donnée que la politique et la diplomatie, et 'honneur, ont imposée a la 
stratégie : Respecter la neutralité du terrain belge n’y pénétrer que si les 
Allemands y entrent. En outre cette volonté francaise d’observer les traités 
internationaux qui portent la signature de la France, tl faut qu’elle soit 
évidente, qu'elle apparaisse clairement aux alliés éventuels et aux neutres. 
Le dispositif intial ne doit préter a aucune ambiguité.” 

After the rejection of General Michel’s plan, the appointment of 
Vice-President of the Conseil supérieur de la guerre was abolished, and 
at the same time General Joffre became chef d’état-major général. 
Mr. Churchill has little to say in favour of the plans and actions of 
this officer. On the other hand, he deplores “‘ the immense mis- 
calculations and almost fatal errors made by General Joffre or in his 
name.’’ And we are also told that against 2,000,000 men who 
marched to invade France and Belgium, General Joffre could only 
muster 1,300,000, of whom 600,000 were reservists : 


“1,200,000 additional French reservists responded immediately to the 
national call, encumbering the depéts, without equipment, without arms, 
without cadres, without officers. In consequence, the Germans out- 
numbered the French at the outbreak by three to two along the whole line 
of battle. . . . At Charleroi they were three to one.” 


Mr. Churchill says, in addition, that : 
* In 1914, during four days from August 21 to 24 inclusive, 80 German 
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divisions were engaged with 62 French, 4 British, 6 Belgian. The four 
decisive days of the Marne, September 6 to g inclusive, involved approxi- 
mately the same numbers.,”’ 


A rather different impression is obtained from the account issued 
by the French War Office and from the German official account, 
Der Weltkrieg, Bearbeitet im Reichsarchiv. It seems from the former 
that information, dated the 9th of October, 1913, of the German 
plan of concentration fell into the hands of the French, and its 
analysis then put an end to any doubts that may have existed that 
German reserve corps would be mobilized and used in the same way 
as the active corps. The French estimated that 20 active corps, out 
of 25 that were available, each of 2 divisions, would be sent against 
France, as well as 10 reserve corps, each of 2 divisions, 8 cavalry 
divisions and 8 reserve divisions; that is, a total of 68 infantry 
‘ divisions and 8 cavalry divisions. It was also inferred that the 
detraining of the active corps would be finished on the roth day of 
mobilization, that of the fighting troops of the reserve corps on the 
twelfth day, and that all these formations could move forward on 
the thirteenth day, the 8 reserve divisions following later. Accord- 
ing to the German official account, the Germans in fact used on the 
Western Front up to the battle of the Aisne, 23 active corps, including 
the 2 divisions of the so-called Guard Reserve Corps (that is, 46 active 
divisions), 12 reserve corps and 2 reserve divisions (that is, 26 reserve 
divisions), and 10 cavalry divisions ; and of these 2 active divisions, 
2 Guard Reserve divisions, and 1 cavalry division, were withdrawn for 
dispatch to East Prussia on the 26th of August. On the other hand, 
64 divisions of ersatz were formed and had reached Lorraine and 
Alsace between the 15th and 18th of August, and a Marine division 
was brought early in September to watch the Belgian forces in 
Antwerp. The Germans, therefore, had in the field a maximum 
of 784 active, reserve, and ersatz divisions between the 18th and 
26th of August, including the IX Reserve Corps, which had been 
guarding the Kiel canal. 

Under Plan XVII, which was approved in 1913, the French 
intended to mobilize against Germany in round numbers 46 active 
divisions, nearly 1,000,000 men ; 25 reserve divisions, 450,000 men ; 
10 cavalry divisions, 52,500 men ; army troops, 187,000 ; 12} terri- 
torial divisions, 184,600 ; line of communication troops, 210,000 ; 
garrisons, 821,000 ; troops for depéts, 680,000 ; a total of 3,580,000. 
The active formations were to be ready to entrain between the third 
and ninth days of mobilization, the reserve formations between the 
ninth and twelfth days, and the territorials between the fifth and 
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fifteenth days. The peace establishment of the French Army in 
1914 was about 726,000 ; between the 1st and rsth of August, 1914, 
1,710,000 reservists were called up, 1,100,000 territorials, 77,000 
men for auxiliary services, and there were 71,000 volunteers—a 
total of 3,694,000 men. It is also stated in the French account that : 
“*@ partir du 2 aowt, les opérations de mobilization se sont déroulées 
méthodiquement conformément aux prévisions du plan XVII.” 

In Plan XVII, 46 active divisions and 14 reserve divisions (the 
1,300,000 men mentioned by Mr. Churchill) were to be placed in 
the first instance in the line of battle against the Germans ; but the 
reserve divisions were only to be used for the occupation of positions, 
for investments, and for the defence of ground that was difficult to 
attack, and similar duties. Between the 21st and 23rd of August 
the number of French infantry divisions actually in the field, and 
excluding such formations as the group of Alpine chasseurs, the 
sth Colonial Brigade, and territorial divisions, had increased to 
47 active divisions and 22 reserve divisions ; there were 4 British 
infantry divisions, the 19th Infantry Brigade came up on the 24th, 
and 6 Belgian infantry divisions besides Belgian garrison troops in 
Antwerp and Namur ; a total of 79 divisions. On the same dates, 
and excluding the s5s5th Ersatz Brigade, the landwehr, and siege 
artillery and engineers, there were 78 German active, reserve and 
ersatz divisions on the Western Front, but 5 of these were besieging 
or were round Namur, and 3 were at or near Liége. 

At Charleroi the French had on the field 13 infantry divisions, 
3 being reserve divisions, 2 of which were not engaged ; the Germans 
had 14 infantry divisions, but troops to the strength of 1 division 
lost their way in the woods to the east of the Meuse, and were not 
in close action. On the other hand, the northern and north-eastern 
defences of Namur were carried during the night of the 22nd-—23rd of 
August, and the Belgian field troops, the 4th Division, and 3 French 
battalions, quitted the place on the 23rd (the rearguard was sur- 
rounded), although the last of the forts held out until the 26th. 
The French retreated on the 24th from the battlefield of 
Charleroi. 

As regards the forces engaged at the battle of the Marne, leaving 
out landwehr, territorials, and odd brigades and groups, there were 
on the frontage from the Ourcq to the vicinity of St. Dié on the 
Mortagne between the 6th and gth of September, 68 German infantry 
divisions (in addition, 5 German infantry divisions were in Belgium, 
and 2 were besieging Maubeuge, which fell on the 8th of September) ; 
on the same front there were 71 French infantry divisions, and 5 British 
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infantry divisions. On the frontage from the Ourcq to St. Mihiel, 
that is, excluding the troops in Lorraine and Alsace, there were 
44 German infantry divisions, 51 French infantry divisions, 5 British 
infantry divisions. It is, of course, obvious that the number of men 
in the ranks and their moral are as important as the number of 
formations in the line, and Mr. Churchill states that the losses of 
the French had been far greater than those of the Germans. On 
the other hand, the French apparently had received drafts to replace 
at any rate some of their casualties, whereas apparently no drafts 
had reached the Armies of the German centre and right; and, 
according to General Baumgarten-Crusius, the German divisions 
of the right and centre at the battle of the Marne had scarcely half 
of their establishment. It may, however, be supposed that, on 
account of their earlier successes, the moral of the German troops 
was higher than that of the French. 

The doctrine, says Mr. Churchill, ‘‘ of the offensive raised to the 
height of a religious frenzy animated all ranks ” of the French Army. 
And it seems that this rage for attacking dated from the year 1911, 
when a Colonel de Grandmaison gave two lectures to the officers of 
the staff of the Army, which exercised a marked influence on new 
regulations then being drafted. In these lectures Grandmaison 
ridiculed the attempt to oppose “‘ l’rdée précongue’”’ the method the 
Germans were believed to favour, namely, that of deploying all their 
forces at once, and concentrating troops where it was intended to 
strike decisive blows, by ‘“‘l’appréhension précongue.”’ And he 
advocated, therefore, that the French should, in the event of war, 
attack the Germans forthwith and before they could form their line 
of battle. And this plan, after all, is really founded on the point of 
view to which Mr. Churchill gave eloquent expression in the first 
volume of the series of works on the World Crisis, that : 


‘‘ These same Germans were, of all enemies in the world, the most 
to be dreaded when pursuing their own plans; the most easily discon- 
certed when forced to conform to the plans of their antagonist.” 


So much impressed were the French authorities with the arguments 
of Colonel de Grandmaison that it was laid down, in regulations 
issued in 1913, that a commander can best assure his own liberty of 
action by imposing his will on the enemy through a strong offensive 
in accordance with a well-founded leading idea. This, nght or 
wrong, was France’s military policy. Any one, then, who dis- 
approves of the action contemplated in General Joffre’s Plan XVII, 
namely, that of making two principal attacks, one in the area between 
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the Vosges and the Moselle below Toul, the other to the north of a 
line between Verdun and Metz, may, before condemning it altogether, 
not unprofitably try and draw up a better project. Remembering 
that, when Plan XVII was made, the actions of the Germans after 
their Armies had reached the areas where they were to concentrate 
could only be guessed, the attitude that would be adopted by the 
Belgians was not known but their neutrality must be assumed, the 
policy of the Italians was doubtful, and the cooperation of the British 
by no means certain. The reader’s plan should be based on the 
1913 regulations ; on the political necessity of showing the whole 
world that France relied, and must continue to rely, on Germany’s 
observance of the Prussian guarantee of the neutrality of Belgium, 
until there was definite proof that the Germans intended to incur 
the political and other disadvantages that would result from its 
violation. And he should also bear in mind that nations, not un- 
naturally, expect their frontiers to be secured, and do not desire the 
enemy to be brought to a standstill even ‘‘ 30 or 50 kilometres ”’ 
inside them. When the Fourth French Army was retiring on the 
24th of August towards the Meuse, an old woman, standing at the 
door of her house, pointed with shrivelled finger northward and 
called out to the troops: “ Ou allez-vous chasseurs? La frontiére 
n'est pas ui! Elle est la-bas! Ldches!”? ‘‘ Elle écume comme une 
furte et ses invectives font baisser les fronts, détourner les tétes.”’ 

Mr. Churchill laments the helplessness into which the art of 
war fell during the years from 1914 to 1918, the shortcomings of the 
higher commanders, and their inability to find the means of pro- 
curing a quick decision. But surely history tells us that wars 
between great and equally powerful coalitions have at least as often 
been long drawn out as brief. And even the “ military genius ” of 
Marlborough could not, to quote Mr. Churchill’s comment on the 
late war, quickly sever ‘‘ the chains which held the warring nations 
to their task ’’ during the long war of the Spanish Succession. The 
conditions of the time certainly prevented Marlborough from 
bringing about a rapid ending of that war ; and it is possible, there- 
fore, that it was not lack of “‘ military genius,”’ but similarity of 
circumstances that, “ leaving the fetters unbroken ” in the Great 
War, the fires of war were allowed to prey ‘‘ through fatal years upon 
the flesh of the captive nations.” 

It may in broad generalization be said that, in the opinion of the 
British General Staff, the British had no option but to concentrate 
in Northern France forces that would be fully adequate to safeguard 
the Channel ports and all the immense interests that depended on 
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their security ; and that, in consequence, the troops that could be 
spared for other operations were strictly limited. And any one who 
wishes to learn what may be the consequences of incurring too great 
risks to the safety of vital interests, should refer to President Lincoln’s 
measures during the Peninsular campaign of 1862 in North America. 
The General Staff also thought that, ‘“‘ Germany, with her central 
position and excellent railway system,” as Mr. Churchill describes 
it, could either meet with at least equal numbers, and after smaller 
expenditure of power and resources, large forces that were moved to 
theatres other than France ; or could take advantage of their absence 
to defeat the British and French there. Further, for both military 
and political reasons, the British were constantly obliged to take the 
offensive so as to assist, or try to assist, their Allies; and for the 
reasons given above it would, in the view of the General Staff, have 
been disadvantageous to have made these attacks anywhere but in 
France. 
Nearly a hundred years ago Clausewitz wrote that : 


“The defensive is the stronger form of making war . . . It is very 
natural that the higher object (conquering) should be purchased by 
greater sacrifices. Whoever feels himself strong enough to make use of 
the weaker form (the offensive) has it in his power to aim at the greater 
object ; whoever sets before himself the smaller object (preserving) can 
only do so in order to have the benefit of the stronger form ... but... 
it follows of itself that we must only make use of it so long as our weakness 
compels us to do so, and that we must give up that form as soon as we feel 
strong enough to aim at a positive object.” 


Mr. Churchill apparently is a follower of Clausewitz in believing that 
the defensive is the stronger form of making war, for he says : 
“The question is . . . whether instead of seeking the offensive . . . 


both British and French ought not consistently on all occasions to have 
endeavoured to compel the enemy to attack ?” 


It is, of course, not easy to compel the enemy to attack if it is not to 
his advantage to do so. As a rule, therefore, the best method of 
obliging the enemy to take the offensive is to invade his country and 
either to entrench there or to invest some locality the possession of 
which is of great value to the nation. Alternatively, a position may 
be seized, like that of Majuba Hill, which is so important to the 
enemy’s army that there is no choice between attacking it or with- 
drawal elsewhere. Mr. Churchill suggests, however, that the 
enemy may be made to attack in another way : 


“Suppose we have long selected and shrewdly weakened those 
portions where we can afford to give 20 or 30 kilometres of ground ; 
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suppose we lure the enemy to attack there and make great bulges in a 
thin and yielding front, and then, just as he thinks himself pressing to 
final victory, strike with independent counter-offensive on the largest 
scale . . . at the flanks of the moving, quivering line of battle. ... 
Suppose that the British army sacrificed on the Somme, the finest we 
ever had, had been preserved, trained and developed to its full strength 
till the summer of 1917, till perhaps 3,000 tanks were ready, till an over- 
whelming artillery was prepared, till a scientific method of continuous 
advance had been devised, till the apparatus was complete, might not a 
decisive result have been achieved at one supreme stroke?” But he 
goes on to say that : “ From first to last it is contended that once the main 
armies were at deadlock in France the true strategy for both sides was to 
attack the weaker partners in the Opposite combination with the utmost 
speed and ample force.” 


It appears, then, that France was to be the “ main theatre, 
t.e. the theatre where the main forces are gathered,” but another 
area was to be the “‘ decisive theatre, i.e. the theatre where the 
important decision can be obtained.” And Mr. Churchill’s plan, 
as it seems, was to remain generally on the defensive on the Western 
Front, and to meet the objection: ‘‘ What of the Allies, what of 
Russia, what of Italy, would they have endured so long while France 
and Britain perfected their power ? ” by the reply that we could have 
held the Germans just as well in France by threatening an offensive 
as by making one; and that direct aid could have been given to 
Russia through the destruction of Turkey, and to the Italians 
through the marshalling of the Balkan States against Austria. 

The strategy that, in Mr. Churchill’s opinion, should have been 
adopted by the Germans resembles the strategy followed by the 
Elder Pitt in the Seven Years’ War, when forces were sent both to 
Germany and Canada. His strategy for the Western Powers is 
similar in principle to the strategy pursued by the British and their 
allies, from 1704 onwards, in dispatching troops to Portugal and 
Spain during the War of the Spanish Succession. Mr. Churchill 
thinks that : 


“* the natural tendency of the naval and military point of view is to confuse 
the main and decisive theatres. Wherever the main part of the army or 
main part of the fleet is assembled always claims their partisanship.” 


But when armed forces are separated, as in the Seven Years’ War 
and the War of the Spanish Succession, into two principal groups, 
the operations of each group are dependent on those of the other 
group, and neither can, as a rule, succeed without the help of the 
other. And if there is any overbalance of dependence, it is more 
often against the smaller group ; for instance, Pitt said that America 
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was conquered in Germany. Whichever group is the more in- 
dependent, one thing is certain, that a group will not effect its purpose 
unless sufficiently powerful to do so. As the Confederate General 
Forrest is said to have replied when asked to explain the method in 
which his successes were gained in the Civil War in North America : 
** I always gets there before him with the mostest men ” ; nowadays 
we should say in superior force—a requisite that unfortunately is 
often overlooked. And does not this requisite imply that the 
operations of the group whose failure will be most disastrous to 
the general cause are the decisive ones ? 

Before dealing with his policy in regard to the operations on 
the Western Front, it is necessary to consider Mr. Churchill’s 
suggestion that, early in 1916, the Allies should, after the evacua- 
tion of the Gallipoli Peninsula, have gone back there and made a 
surprise attack on the Dardanelles, which were only being guarded 
by 3 Turkish divisions. 

‘“‘ A single mental conception,” he writes, ‘‘ would have transformed: 
all the twenty allied divisions (then in the Eastern Mediterranean, at 
Salonika, in Egypt) sprawling in defensive or diversive functions into a 
vast army crouching ... for a single convergent spring on to the 
Peninsula.” 

It is an attractive plan, a tempting method of turning misfortunes to 
commodity. But it is said that imagination is a dangerous guide 
unless the practicability of its promptings is verified for the purpose 
of arriving at conclusions on which it is safe to act, and General 
Forrest’s maxim must also be borne in mind. It is necessary, 
therefore, before agreeing that it would have been “a thoroughly 
feasible scheme ”’ to consider first how the Bulgarian, and German, 
armies were to be held fast and prevented from anticipating the 
Allies at the Dardanelles ; and secondly, even if there were “‘ immense 
quantities of shipping and small craft of all kinds . . . on the spot,” 
how all the preparations for the movement of the troops, their land 
transport, their food, their huge stores of munitions, could have 
been kept secret. And that immense quantities of shipping would 
have been required to move such forces quickly is evident from the 
calculation made in 1916 that a fleet of 279 ships would be needed 
to transport 10 divisions from France to Salonika, a distance about 
twice that from Alexandria to Gallipoli, and that the movement 
could not be completed in less than five months. Also arrangements 
would have been needed for the protection of the shipping against 
attacks from submarines both during the voyage and when the 
disembarkation of the troops and their munitions was in progress ; 
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and, in addition, the question must be faced, whether landings could 
be begun on open beaches, or in partly sheltered bays, during the 
stormy months of winter without unwarrantable risk. 

After the Franco-German War of 1870-1871, when France was 
still weak, the French confided the fortification of the frontier facing 
Germany to General Séré de Riviére, who built two great groups of 
fortresses there, leaving a mousetrap between the southern and 
central group, and another between the central system and the 
Belgian frontier and the small forts facing Belgian Luxemburg. 
And one of the reasons why the Germans invaded Belgium was 
because by doing so the mousetraps were avoided. Mr. Churchill’s 
plan for the fortification of the allied front resembles that of General 
de Riviére, but Mr. Churchill would have baited his mousetraps by 
placing behind them the New British Armies and British Territorials, 
who would be completing their training, and by manufacturing 
numbers of tanks and big guns. The Germans, then, would be in 
the dilemma of being obliged to attack these strong positions before 
the arming and training of the troops had been completed ; or of 
making attacks elsewhere. And if the latter policy were adopted, 
the New Armies and the Territorials would be given the time in 
which to continue their instruction and armament; unless the 
Allies were forced in their turn either to attack the positions of the 
Germans in France on account of the pressure that was being brought 
against the Russians and Italians, or to go directly to their assistance. 

If both sides, after fortifying strongly the lines on the Western 
Front, had in 1916 followed what Mr. Churchill thinks would have 
been their best plans, the British and French would have moved 
20 divisions back to Gallipoli; the Germans, instead of attacking 
Verdun, would, after taking measures to stop the Allies in France, 
have sent against Russia 15 or 20 additional divisions, those with 
which the attack on Verdun was begun, “ animating the Austrian 
and Turkish armies ”; and “one half the effort, one quarter the 
sacrifice, lavished vainly in the attack on Verdun would have over- 
come the difficulty of the defective communications in the rich lands 
of the Ukraine.” The centre of gravity of the war would then have 
been shifted eastward ; but hardly to the advantage of the British 
and French, whose communications would have been the longer 
ones, and, owing to the operations of the crews of the German 
submarines, less secure than those of the Germans. And, in conse- 
quence, the Western Powers would have been forced to expend 
larger resources in maintaining troops in the eastern theatre in pro- 
portion to the resources used for the same purpose by the Germans. 
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Mr. Churchill draws a vivid picture of what would have hap- 
pened if the British and French had pursued, in 1916, the policy 
that was actually followed by them, namely, that of attacks on the 
German lines in France, while the Germans attempted to break the 
blockade through the conquest of South Russia and its resources. 
And he claims that : 


“The consequences of such a German policy must have paralysed 
all British war effort from her Indian Empire. In Egypt, in Mesopo- 
tamia, and in India whole armies of British and Indian troops would have 
been forced to stand idle in apprehension of impending invasion or 
revolt. . . . At every stage her (Russia’s) troops and those of her allies 
would have been dissipated in vain attempts to wall in the ever-spreading 
flood in the east, or would have been mown down in frantic assaults on 
the German trenches in France.” 


It is evident that the success of an offensive by the Germans 
against the Russians early in 1916 would have depended on the 
stability of the German front in France; the consequences of the 
failure of the Germans in 1918 prove this conclusively. Mr. 
Churchill thinks that the attacks the Allies would probably have 
made on it would have miscarried. But he also remarks that : 


“It is certainly arguable that the French would have been wise to 
have played with the Germans at Verdun . . . while all the time the 
French would have been accumulating gigantic forces for an over- 
whelming blow on the Somme.” 


If the Germans had not made their attack on Verdun, these gigantic 
French forces would have been available for an offensive on the 
German lines, and there were 41 British and Dominion divisions in 
France in February, 1916, and 54 in June. Whether, if Verdun had 
not been attacked, the strength of the Allies would have been 
sufficient to break the German front in France in 1916, held as it 
would apparently have been by about 100 divisions, that is, 120 less 
20 sent to South Russia, before the Russian Armies could have been 
utterly defeated, must remain a matter of opinion. The spring thaw 
would presumably have delayed the movements of the Germans in 
Russia ; and, as regards the Western Front, it may be pointed out 
that, during the battle of the Somme, the Germans had “ roughly 
120 divisions to the west of the Rhine,” and that Ludendorff says 
that there “the situation gave cause for greater anxiety than I 
anticipated.” 


“In all the British offensives,” writes Mr. Churchill, founding his 
conclusions on official figures, “ the British casualties were never less than 
3 to 2, and often nearly double the corresponding German losses .. . 
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whereas while the British suffered heavier losses in all offensives, they 
seer more than their own losses when attacked by the Germans in 
IgI 

It 1s, however, not a new phenomenon in war for the casualties of 
the side that is attacking fortified or entrenched positions to exceed 
those of the defenders. The garrison of Badajos in 1812 was 5,000 
strong, and 4,825 of the besieging army were killed or wounded 
before the place was taken. In 1864 the Federals, according to 
Colonel Henderson, lost 27,000 men in attacking the positions of the 
Confederates at Spotsylvania Court House and Coldharbour, the 
Confederates 9,700 men. At the battles at Plevna in July, September 
and December, 1877, the casualties of the Russians were 28,150, 
those of the Turks 14,000; but when Plevna was captured about 
30,000 prisoners fell into the hands of the Russians. 

“You may prove anything by figures,” said Carlyle, and in his 
book, ‘‘ My War Memories, 1914-1918,” General von Ludendorff 
gives a different reading of the figures of the casualties of the Germans 
in the Great War. For he tells us in regard to their experience that : 

“The modern defensive battle is more costly than the attack, one 
reason more in favour of the latter . . . losses (in attack) consisted mainly 
of slightly wounded men who came back. The prisoners we lost in the 
defence had to be struck off for good.” 

If, as we are assured, the total casualties of the British were 
nearly 2,500,000, and those of the Germans only about 1,700,000, 
another conclusion which may be drawn from the figures is that 
when an “ untrained people,” to use Mr. Churchill’s words, go to 
war with a nation in arms, the losses of the former are likely, for 
some time at any rate, to be much more numerous than those of the 
latter. In 1918, when the losses were more even, the German 
troops, according to Ludendorff, had become “only a kind of 
militia with much experience of war. The enemy was no better ” 
that is, the efficiency of the armies was then practically equal. 

The Germans are said by Mr. Churchill to have been worn down 
not “by Joffre, Nivelle and Haig, but by Ludendorff ” in the 
offensives of 1918. If so, the vicious system, which the Germans 
adopted, of using picked storm troops may largely have been to 
blame. For under this system the quick destruction of the “‘ finest 
and most audacious fighters ”’ must inevitably result, and, in conse- 
quence, the rapid depression of general efficiency. Further, any 
failure by the storm troops must react unfavourably on the men of 
other formations, who will naturally ask how they can be expected 
to succeed in enterprises where chosen units have been baffled. 


DISARMAMENT ; THE RECENT WORK OF THE 
LEAGUE PREPARATORY COMMISSION FOR 
A CONFERENCE FOR THE LIMITATION 
AND REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


By Captain P. G. WHITEFOORD, R.A. 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


No reader of the Press since the war can have missed the ever- 
recurring discussions on security and disarmament, and the various 
attempts made by the League of Nations to solve these problems. 
The problem is very seldom stated as a whole, and therefore in 
spite of much writing and some discussion, it has been very difficult 
to obtain a clear-cut view of what has actually been happening. 
In 1921, the world was brought face to face with hard facts, when, 
at Washington, the Great Naval Powers took an important step 
towards the limitation and reduction of certain categories of naval 
armaments. The resulting check to competitive naval building, 
and the substantial relief obtained by the tax-payers of the Con- 
tracting Parties, have been of undoubted benefit ; the Washington 
Treaty was, however, only a partial insurance for peace in the 
future, and did not really affect States on the Continent of Europe 
to any extent. 

Since 1921, the problem has been on the agenda of the main 
international gatherings and has been often debated in the Press, 
but the haze, which so often hangs over the Lake of Geneva, has 
made it very difficult for the man in the street, whether soldier or 
civilian, to see whether anything tangible was being built up from 
this mass of words. 

At last the question has been examined in all its bearings, by 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, 
appointed by the Council of the League, which held its third 
meeting at Geneva from the 21st of March to the 26th of April this 
year. 

Before considering the task of this Commission, it is necessary 
to have a clear view of what was being attempted at Geneva. 
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Pacificists and humanitarians in all countries have long chafed at 
the slow progress made, and have believed that disarmament was 
being wilfully sabotaged ; they have blamed the militarists, particu- 
larly those of their own country, as the sole obstacles to eternal 
world peace. Many soldiers, possibly alarmed by extremist views 
on disarmament, are genuinely afraid that any attempt to bring 
about disarmament may gravely prejudice national security, and 
should be resisted as much as possible. The first step, then, must 
be to define the problem and to understand what is actually being 
aimed at. There is no possibility of total disarmament, and the 
question is not even under discussion at Geneva. The task of the 
Preparatory Commission is to prepare a basis for a future Con- 
ference for the limitation, and, if possible, the reduction of arma- 
ments, in accordance with Article 8 of the Covenant of the League. 
The latter question, whether or not one approves it, has actually 
been raised, and must be studied seriously as a military problem, if 
vital interests of British national defence are not to be endangered. 
Serious consequences might arise from ignorance of the problem— 
or a laissez-faire policy. 

It is difficult to write on this question in a Service journal, as 
the whole subject raises mainly political issues. The writer of the 
article is attempting to discuss the present stage in the disarmament 
discussions from the Service point of view. 


II. THe LeaGue’s Work FoR DISARMAMENT—1919 TO 1926 


To understand the problem in its true perspective, it is necessary 
to bear in mind the history of the past few years. 

The Peace-makers of Versailles proclaimed that disarmament 
was one of the main planks in their programme of reconstruction. 
They dealt with the question, both in general and in particular ; 
they pledged themselves to a limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments under Article 8 of the Covenant, and they forced the defeated 
States to accept drastic limitation of their armed forces. Article 1, 
Paragraph 2, Articles 8 and 9 of the Covenant envisaged a general 
reduction of armaments, the control of the private manufacture of 
war material, the exchange of full and frank information between 
members concerning their armaments, and the establishment of a 
Permanent Advisory Commission of military, naval and air experts 
to advise the Council. 

The Preamble to Part V of the “ Treaty of Versailles ” reads : 
“In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation 
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of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes to observe 
strictly the military, naval and air clauses which follow.” 

This was confirmed and elaborated by correspondence between 
M. Clemenceau, on behalf of the Allied Powers, and the German 
Delegation, before the Treaty was signed. M. Clemenceau wrote 
as follows: ‘‘ The Allied and Associated Powers wished to make 
it clear that their requirements in regard to German armaments 
were not made solely with the object of rendering it impossible for 
Germany to renew her possibility of military aggression. They 
are also the first steps towards that general reduction and limitation 
of armaments which they seek to bring about as one of the most 
fruitful preventatives of war, and which it will be one of the first 
duties of the League of Nations to promote.” 

These extracts are quoted, as they form the treaty basis for all 
discussions on disarmament, which have taken place in the League 
up to the present time. All members of the League are thus 
solemnly pledged to disarmament, and, although the actual results 
to date may be meagre, no one can deny that, in the interim, the 
representatives of the various Governments have indulged in full, 
if not frank, discussions on the subject. The first Assembly of 
the League, in December, 1920, began by recommending that 
States should not exceed their existing level of armament expendi- 
ture, until Article 8 of the Covenant became operative. At the 
same time, the Assembly moved the Council to appoint a Tempo- 
rary Mixed Commission, of political, military, social and economic 
experts, to consider the question of the reduction of Armaments ; 
and a Disarmament Section was formed in the League Secretariat. 
Each successive Assembly returned to the charge, and passed 
resolutions, recommending the limitation of expenditure and the 
exchange of information on armaments. The only practical result 
has been an agreement, by which all member States forward annually 
statistical information on their armaments to the League. This is 
now published in the League Armaments Year Book, which 
contains very complete information of the armed forces of each 
State. The Temporary Commission meanwhile tackled the 
broader problem, and in 1923 submitted a Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance to the Assembly. The drafting was mainly the work of 
Viscount Cecil and of Colonel Requin, the French military repre- 
sentative on the Permanent Advisory Commission. The real 
basis of this Draft Treaty was to increase security and maintain 
the status quo ; a joint and several undertaking was to be given 
by all parties, to assist any of their number who was. the object of 
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a war of aggression; complementary agreements might be con- 
cluded for mutual defence. The Draft Treaty was warmly 
supported by France, Belgium and Czecho-Slovakia; it was 
decisively rejected by the British Empire and the ex-neutrals of 
Northern Europe, on the ground that the proposals involved too 
great an extension of existing international obligations. 

The Fifth Assembly in 1924 made a fresh start, and attempted 
to solve the question by arbitration ; the resulting discussions formed 
the basis of the Geneva Protocol. In effect, the Protocol required 
signatories to recognize as compulsory the jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice in all justiciable disputes ; 
additional conciliation procedure was instituted for non-justiciable 
disputes. Each signatory was to assist in sanctions ordered by the 
League, in accordance with its geographical situation and scale of 
armaments. Finally, the Protocol provided for a conference for 
the reduction of armaments. 

The Protocol was supported by many Continental States, but 
proved unacceptable to the British Empire. After its non-ratifica- 
tion, any question of a disarmament agreement appeared to be 
shelved for some time to come. At the Assembly in September, 
1925, however, the French Delegation brought forward a resolution, 
requesting the Council of the League to call a disarmament con- 
ference at the earliest opportunity. This was adopted by the 
Assembly, in spite of the doubts of the British representatives, who 
considered that the political situation at the time was hardly 
favourable to a successful outcome to the deliberations of such a 
Conference. The decision arrived at in September, 1925, was 
the basis of the discussions which have been in progress for the 
past twenty months. The Council entrusted the preliminary work 
to a Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, on 
which the States on the Council, and certain other members of the 
League, were represented. The United States of America and 
Germany, which at that time was not a member of the League, also 
accepted invitations, but the Soviet Government of Russia refused 
the invitation. 

The Preparatory Commission began its work by forming two 
sub-commissions : 

Sub-commission A, consisting of Service representatives, to 
discuss the military problems ; and sub-commission B, to examine 
financial, economic and political questions. ‘These sub-commissions 
sat at Geneva during a great part of 1926, and examined the technical 
aspects of disarmament, 
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Sub-commission A produced an exhaustive report, in which 
the pros and cons of every form of naval, military and air limitation 
are discussed. The Service representatives were able to obtain a 
very general measure of agreement as to the various technical 
methods by which armaments could be limited in practice. They 
failed entirely to agree as to the results which would ensue from the 
adoption of the various methods, opinions being divided owing to 
the conflicting outlook and interests of the various States. 

Sub-commission B produced a shorter report, containing 
valuable conclusions regarding defence expenditure, and some 
rather theoretical discourse dealing with other war resources. 

Two important decisions resulted, however, from their delibera- 
tions. The first was the summoning of a conference of experts on 
civil aviation, which was held at Brussels in March, 1927. ‘This 
conference drew up a report, in which suggestions are made by 
which civil aviation may in the future be kept quite distinct from 
military aviation. ‘The second was the appointment of a committee 
of financial experts on defence expenditure to draw up a model 
statement which should enable the differences in budget systems 
in the various countries to be overcome, and also to consider 
whether any selected items of defence expenditure could be taken 
as key items. These financial experts met at Paris in February, 
1927. ‘They stated definitely that no key items could be selected, 
which would be any real indication of expenditure, owing to the 
differences in accountancy in the various countries. They also 
drew up an interim model statement, which contained so many 
items, that it was generally recognized to be impracticable. They 
have been requested, therefore, to draw up a much simplified model 
statement. 

The picture would be incomplete without referring to two 
measures which go hand in hand with disarmament. First, a 
convention, regulating the international traffic in arms, was signed 
in 1925, but has not yet been ratified by any State. Secondly, a 
convention regulating the private manufacture of arms has been 
drafted ; its further discussion by a League Committee is adjourned, 
pending progress in the work of the Preparatory Commission. 

Certain other political proposals have been considered by the 
Preparatory Commission, but as they are not directly connected 
with disarmament, it is not proposed to discuss them here, 
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III. THe PREPARATORY COMMISSION AND ITS WORK 


Faced with the mass of documentary evidence described above, 
the Preparatory Commission began its third session on the 21st of 
March. At the outset, the British representative brought the 
discussions into a practical sphere by submitting to the Commission 
a draft convention for disarmament, which had been drawn up by 
a sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence, and 
approved by His Majesty’s Government. This proposal had the 
great merit of forcing the Commission at once to come down to 
practical questions, and largely checked the time spent on profitless 
general discussions. After a short delay, the French representa- 
tive produced an alternative convention, the other delegations 
deciding not to submit additional drafts, but to make known the 
points of view of their respective Governments during the course 
of discussion. The Commission drew up a synopsis of the British 
and French texts, and then discussed the conflicting drafts clause 
by clause. It was decided that no delegation should be definitely 
bound by any agreement which it might express on the first reading, 
and that each Government reserved its right to put forward fresh 
proposals, or to re-state its views, on the second reading. During 
the discussions, the various delegations had opportunity to make 
formal reservations on the part of their Governments. A practical 
working method was thus evolved, and the discussions proceeded 
comparatively quickly, although the Commission listened to many 
flights of fairly irrelevant oratory, and learned by heart every 
variation of the themes, arbitration, security, disarmament. 

Before dealing with the main technical questions at issue, certain 
facts may be noted. First, it was generally recognized that the 
most important object was to limit the aggressive power of any 
State, whilst leaving it adequate freedom to defend itself. Secondly, 
in all discussions it was clearly understood that there could be no 
outside dictation by the League, or by any group of Powers, as to 
limitation of armaments; each State was to come to the final 
conference with a statement as to what scale of armaments it required 
for its security. It would then have to justify its requirements to 
world opinion, but there was to be no question of any limitation 
being forced on any State. Thirdly, it was agreed that budget 
figures did not form an accurate method of comparison between 
the armaments of various States ; they could only show the trend 
of armaments in any particular State. 

It should also be borne in mind that when the Preparatory 
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Commission met President Coolidge had already issued an invita- 
tion to the five principal naval Powers, to attend a further confer- 
ence on the limitation of naval armaments, in amplification of the 
Washington Treaty. The President made it quite clear that this 
naval conference was to be complementary to the work of the 
League, and was in no way a rival proposal. But, nevertheless, 
the fact that the invitation had been accepted by the British Empire 
and Japan, naturally influenced the recent discussion on naval 
armaments. 


IV. THe MAIN TECHNICAL QUESTIONS 


An outline is given below of the main questions discussed by 
the Preparatory Commission. In this summary, the British and 
French proposals have been tabulated side by side, as this was the 
procedure adopted in the Preparatory Commission ; it is in no 
way intended to emphasize Franco-British divergences. There 
was in fact a sincere endeavour on the part of the British and 
French delegations to work together in the Commission, and con- 
siderable cooperation took place. It was really due to the fact that 
separate drafts had been presented, that many of the divergences 
of view stood out in such sharp relief, more perhaps owing to their 
method of presentation than to differences of fact. Where 
important proposals or reservations have been put forward by 
other countries, the fact has been noted. As regards land arma- 
ments, the United States of America, Germany, Sweden and 
Holland rallied in the main to the British point of view; the 
French delegation enjoyed the unqualified support of the Little 
Entente and Poland, and in general of Italy and Japan. As regards 
naval armaments, the three chief naval Powers stood alone; the 
French proposals found favour with Italy and all the minor naval 
Powers. Over air armaments there was a less definite grouping of 
Powers; more extensive proposals than those included in the 
British and French drafts were put forward by the United States of 
America and Germany. 

Any form of budget limitations was absolutely rejected by 
every Great Power, except France. The question of international 
supervision, once a Disarmament Convention was in operation, 
aroused such differences of opinion, that no real attempt was made 
to deal with the question at Geneva. 


The main headings in the draft Convention are as follows : 
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Effectives. 


(a) The British draft limited The French draft merely 
the number of effectives avail- limited the number of effec- 
able for dispatch to the fighting tives with the colours, or serving 


line within* weeks of the in formations organized on a 

outbreak of hostilities. military basis (such as armed 
police forces of a _ military 
nature). 


The British draft intended to limit the number of men with the 
colours, and the younger classes of the reserve. Reserves can 
naturally only be limited by cutting down the number of men 
trained each year with the colours. Practically all the conscript 
countries definitely refused to consider any form of limitation of 
their annual contingents. Great play was made with the argument 
that in a democratic country it was impossible to exempt any one 
from obligatory service. In actual practice, Japan, Sweden, 
Holland and Czecho-Slovakia do not train the whole of their 
annual contingents. Nevertheless, the supporters of the French 
view asserted the right of every country to train the whole male 
population for national defence, until it could obtain an absolute 
guarantee of security. ‘The danger of this principle was frequently 
pointed out in debate; if it were agreed to, obviously the country 
with the largest population would have the greatest advantage in 
war. Every compromise proposed, whereby even a small pro- 
portion of the annual contingent might be released from obligatory 
service, was rejected. 

The text, which was adopted on first reading only, limits 
effectives with the colours, and in formations organized on a 
military basis ; reservations regarding the non-inclusion of trained 
reserves were made by the British, German, American, Dutch and 
Swedish delegations. 

Limitation of armaments is accepted under the following 
headings: (1) maximum home forces; (2) maximum overseas 
forces stationed in the home country ; (3) maximum of total forces 
stationed in the home country ; and (4) maximum of total forces. 

Each State thus has full liberty to reinforce its garrisons overseas, 
as its security demands. ‘The separate tables (1) to (3) were included 
at the request of the Italians, to cover countries such as France, which 
maintain colonial forces in the home territory in time of peace. 


* The actual period was left blank in the original British draft as a question 
of negotiation. 
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in formations organized on a 
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naturally only be limited by cutting down the number of men 
trained each year with the colours. Practically all the conscript 
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that in a democratic country it was impossible to exempt any one 
from obligatory service. In actual practice, Japan, Sweden, 
Holland and Czecho-Slovakia do not train the whole of their 
annual contingents. Nevertheless, the supporters of the French 
view asserted the right of every country to train the whole male 
population for national defence, until it could obtain an absolute 
guarantee of security. ‘The danger of this principle was frequently 
pointed out in debate ; if it were agreed to, obviously the country 
with the largest population would have the greatest advantage in 
war. Every compromise proposed, whereby even a small pro- 
portion of the annual contingent might be released from obligatory 
service, was rejected. 

The text, which was adopted on first reading only, limits 
effectives with the colours, and in formations organized on a 
military basis ; reservations regarding the non-inclusion of trained 
reserves were made by the British, German, American, Dutch and 
Swedish delegations. 

Limitation of armaments is accepted under the following 
headings: (1) maximum home forces; (2) maximum overseas 
forces stationed in the home country ; (3) maximum of total forces 
stationed in the home country ; and (4) maximum of total forces. 

Each State thus has full liberty to reinforce its garrisons overseas, 
as its security demands. The separate tables (1) to (3) were included 
at the request of the Italians, to cover countries such as France, which 
maintain colonial forces in the home territory in time of peace. 


* The actual period was left blank in the original British draft as a question 
of negotiation. 
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(6) The British draft limited The French draft included a 
the number of Regular officers, limitation for officers and sous- 
Regular warrant officers, and  officters, but fixed no proportion. 
sergeants to a given proportion 
of serving soldiers. 

The British intention was to reduce the power of expansion of 
an army, by rigidly limiting its Regular cadres. The conscript 
countries objected to this, contending that any decrease in the 
period of service necessitated an increase in the Regular cadres. 
The first-reading text includes limitation of officers, warrant 
officers and sergeants, and of other ranks serving longer than the 
longest period in force in any conscript army (i.e. long-service 
Regular soldiers) in the tables, but no rigid proportion is laid down. 


(c) The French proposed that 
the period of service in con- 
script countries should not be 
increased or decreased for the 
duration of the Convention. 


This proposal was not accepted, but it was agreed that no 
country should increase its length of conscript service for the 
duration of the Convention. 

(d) A French proposal that effectives with the colours should 
be based on average daily effectives, i.e. the total number of days’ 
duty divided by the number of days in the budget year, has been 
adopted. The question only affects conscript countries. A man 
who serves six months only counts half in the total of effectives ; 
similarly, a conscript who has two months unpaid leave counts 
five-sixths of an effective. It is a very fair method of assessing the 
relative effective strengths of conscript countries, in view of the 
different periods of service in force. 


This part of the draft Convention was discussed only from the 
point of view of land effectives. The British delegation, owing to 
technical difficulties, was unable to accept a limitation “of officers, 
petty officers and non-commissioned officers for the Navy and 
Air Force, and could only agree to limitation of the total of all 
ranks for these Services. The French and Italians then made a 
reservation that they could only accept the same limitations for 
their Armies as were agreed to for the British Navy and Air Force. 

No substantial agreement on first reading has thus been reached 
as regards effectives. 


a nl 
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Land Armaments 


The Germans proposed direct The French draft provided 
limitation of certain types of for limitation of the annual 
war material in service and in amounts spent on material for 
reserve. the land, sea or air forces. 


The American delegation supported the German proposal, to 
which the Italians and the Japanese were opposed. The British 
considered that the French proposal was dangerous as, owing to 
the possibility of carrying over credits from year to year, it gave 
no guarantee against the building up of large reserves of material. 
No agreement was reached, and both texts are included in the 


first-reading text. 


The British draft 
proposed a limita- 
tion of the number 
and tonnage of the 
ships in each class, 
and the fixing of a 
maximum tonnage 
and a maximum gun 


calibre for any vessel ° 


in each class. 


Naval Armaments 


The French draft 
desired a limitation 
of the total tonnage 
only. But, as a com- 
promise, they sug- 
gested the following 
system of limitation, 
namely: (i) tonnage 
required by each 
nation for its defence; 
and (ii) tonnage to 
be completed before 
the expiry of the 
Convention.* 


The Italians 
favoured a system 
of limitation by 
means of the total 
tonnage only, with 
a provision as to the 
notification to the 
League of the charac- 
teristics of any ves- 
sel six months before 
the laying down of 
the keel. 


The three great naval Powers all desired to proceed on the lines 


of the Washington Treaty, and considered that limitation by total 
tonnage was dangerous. The main objections to the total tonnage 
system are: (a) Danger of surprise—A State which has built up 
to the limits of its allotted tonnage may suddenly find that a rival 
power has begun to construct a very large number of submarines. 
This rival building programme may constitute a menace to the 
security of the first Power and yet under the total tonnage system 


* Part (ii) to be divided into :—(a) capital ships; (5) aircraft carriers; (c) 
vessels under 10,000 tons ; and (d) submarines. 
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it would not be able to counter the threat for a number of years. 
(5) The possibility of competitive naval building—Unless the 
maximum tonnage for vessels in each class is laid down, there 1s 
always the danger of competitive building. 

The smaller naval Powers favour the total tonnage system, as 
it leaves them complete freedom to build as they choose. 

No agreement was reached on the tonnage propositions, and the 
three proposals are therefore included in the first-reading text. 


Air Armaments 


General agreement was reached to limit the maximum number 
and total horse-power of aeroplanes and dirigibles in Service units. 
No agreement was reached as to a limitation of reserve material, 
owing to the difficulty of distinguishing between complete aero- 
planes in reserve and spare parts. The German delegation made 
a reservation as to the non-inclusion of reserve material. 

It was generally agreed that the above limitations should be 
accepted in the light of the present development of civil aviation, 
but Germany, the United States of America and the Argentine 
were dissentients. Certain rules militating against the granting of 
subsidies to civil aviation for military purposes were accepted ; 
but no real agreement was reached as to civil aviation. 


Budget Expenditure 


The British draft proposed |§ The French draft proposed a 
the making public of the amounts limitation of the amounts spent 
to be expended, and of the annually on defence estimates. 
amounts actually expended, on 


® 
armaments each year. 


Practically all the delegations favoured publicity, but no agree- 
ment could be reached as regards a budget limitation. 


Chemical Warfare 


Certain smaller Powers desired the prohibition of chemical 
warfare and all research ; the discussion, however, was held over 
until the second reading. 
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Miscellaneous Provisions 


Organization and procedure regarding complaints and revision 


The British draft merely pro- 
posed that States could lay any 
complaints before the other con- 
tracting parties for investiga- 
tion. It was, however, expressly 
provided that no investigation 
could be carried out in the 
territory of any Power, without 
its consent. 


The French draft proposed 
the setting up of a Permanent 
Disarmament Commission at 
Geneva, to which naval, mili- 
tary and air experts were to be 
attached. This body was to 
be responsible for studying all 
information supplied by the 
contracting parties, and also for 
collecting any other relevant 
material which might form the 
basis of fresh treaty limitations. 
It was to pay particular atten- 
tion to the annual budget state- 
ments, and the increase or 
decrease of any armament 
material which it had not been 
possible to limit directly in the 
Convention. 

If any contracting party con- 
sidered that its security was 
affected by any change of cir- 
cumstance, it was to bring the 
matter before the Permanent 
Disarmament Commission, with 
a view to the revision of the 
armament limitations which it 
had accepted. 

Finally, if any contracting 
party were to bring forward a 
complaint against any other 
State, it was to be considered 
by this body, which was given 
the power to decide by a two- 
thirds majority, whether an in- 
quiry was necessary, and, if 
so, whether an_ investigation 
should be carried out by ex- 
perts in the territory, of ; the 
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accused State. The Disarma- 
ment Commission was to decide 
as to the scope of the inquiry. 
The contracting parties were to 
agree to facilitate such investiga- 
tions. 

After a report by the Per- 
manent Disarmament Commis- 
sion on any such inquiry, the 
Council of the League could 
authorize a State to exceed its 
limitations for a definite period. 

Finally, the French draft pro- 
vided for a report to the Dis- 
armament Commission in case 
civil aviation in any State should 
become a possible menace to 
other parties. 


It was impossible to obtain any agreement on this question. 
The British, American and Japanese delegates were definitely 
opposed to the creation of any kind of international General Staff 
at Geneva; they considered that the maintenance of international 
treaty obligations must be based on mutual good faith. 


Derogattons (occasions on which limitations may be exceeded) 


The British draft allowed a 
contracting party to exceed 
temporarily the limitations which 
it had accepted, subject to noti- 
fication to the other contracting 
parties: (i) if it becomes in- 
volved in war; (ii) if it is 
threatened with rebellion ; (iii) 
if the increase is approved by 
the League. 


The French draft only per- 
mitted of an increase in case of 
a State being the victim of an 
unjustified aggression ; permis- 
sion to increase granted by the 
Council of League, after report 
by the Permanent Disarmament 
Commission, has been dealt 
with above. 


No agreement was reached ; the French proposal only envisages 
a European war, and is quite unacceptable from the British stand- 


point. 
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Exchange of Information 


The contracting parties agreed to furnish the League with 
annual information as to the average daily effectives on service, 
the proposed and actual budget expenditure, the construction of 
war ships for the contracting States and also for any non-contracting 
Powers, the number of aircraft in service in the armed forces, and 
the number of registered civil aircraft. Minor reservations were 
made by various countries. In addition, the Netherlands delega- 
tion proposed a very full publicity regarding the arms and munitions 
in use and in reserve in the armed forces, but this proposal was 
unacceptable to the Italians and Japanese. 


V. UNDERLYING TENDENCIES 


The main hopes and fears of the various States have been 
clearly shown in the discussion. When considering the British 
and French drafts, the broad conceptions underlying the conflicting 
proposals must be kept in mind; many differences can be traced 
to the wide gap between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon mentality. 
The British draft was based on two main ideas. First, that we 
must limit armaments which actually are limitable. There are, 
for instance, many components of national strength, such as popula- 
tion, raw material, financial power and economic and industrial 
resources, which obviously cannot be limited. Secondly, that we 
should concentrate our attention upon armaments which are imme- 
diately available for aggression at the outbreak of war. We do not 
believe that it is possible to limit the ultimate war strength of a 
country—that which the French describe as “‘ war potential ’’— 
but we believe that much will be accomplished if the immediate 
striking-power of a State is reduced. 

The French view is quite different. They maintain first, that 
armaments consist of the total resources of a State—human, 
economic and moral—and that war in the future will be more and 
More a question of resources and not of standing armies, navies or 
air forces. As it is impossible to limit all of the resources which 
go to make up the ultimate war strength of a country, it is entirely 
unfair to select limitable factors, such as trained reserves. They 
assert that certain countries with small economic resources require 
a vast reservoir of trained man-power for their security; great 
industrial nations, owing to their potential strength, do not need 
such trained reserves. They go even further, and state that 
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armaments in the future should only be permitted in proportion to 
resources. ‘The less the resources the greater the armaments and 
vice versa. In fact, all nations must be given an armament handi- 
cap. Secondly, the French consider that the interdependence of 
armaments is an essential principle, and that limitation applied to 
one Service must apply equally to all others. To this argument 
we reply that it is impossible to decide exactly the comparative 
value of a battleship, a battalion or an air squadron. The insistence 
on interdependence and equal treatment to their extreme logical 
conclusion has nearly wrecked the Preparatory Commission on 
various occasions. Further, the French and their continental 
Allies demand greater security before any advance can be made in 
disarmament. We, on the other hand, consider that a substantial 
measure of limitation and reduction of armaments is the best 
method of bringing about an increase in security. Again, France 
believes that no disarmament convention will give adequate 
guarantee of security, unless it contains far-reaching powers of 
investigation and supervision ; the British view, which is strongly 
supported by Italy, Japan and the United States of America, is 
that international good faith is the only sound basis for inter- 
national agreements, and that no rigid system of control is workable 
or acceptable. 

The States bordering on Russia declare that they can only 
accept a limitation of armaments if the U.S.S.R. adhere to any 
convention on the subject. This was clearly brought out in the 
Preparatory Commission, when it was proposed by the French 
that special measures of supervision might be accepted by members 
of the League, even if the United States of America remained 
exempt as a non-member. But the States bordering Russia felt 
that any such concession to the Americans might prejudice them 
vis-a-vis Russia. Some States also feel that disarmament would 
be automatically achieved, if armaments were stabilized at their 
present ratio, whilst other States believe that the existing balance of 
armaments is inequitable, and that there must be a levelling up as 
well as down. The Italians, for instance, declare that they will 
accept the most drastic reduction of armaments, always provided 
that they are given an absolute equality with the strongest military 
Power in Europe. 

As a representative in the Preparatory Commission of the 
forcibly disarmed States, Germany had a good case for argument. 
At each intervention, the German delegate put their case a little 
more clearly. Germany, he urged, had been disarmed under 
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the Treaty of Versailles; she was now waiting for the other 
signatory Powers to carry out their promised reduction of arma- 
ments; if they failed to do so, Germany, whilst executing the 
‘Treaty, would no longer feel morally bound by it. Such is the 
German case. The German delegate made a categorical declara- 
tion that Germany would refuse to sign any convention which did 
not ensure a real measure of limitation and reduction. One might 
almost say that the shadow of Germany dominated the discussions 
of the Preparatory Commission. 

The British attitude amidst these conflicting interests is com- 
paratively simple. All the world knows that we have already 
reduced our armaments to the lowest limit. The Navy was 
drastically reduced after Washington, the Army has been cut to 
the minimum, and the Air Force is far smaller than that of our 
nearest neighbour. At the same time, to whatever extent our 
pacific intentions may be misunderstood abroad, the British people 
at least know that it is inconceivable for any British Government 
to plan a war of aggression, or for any British Parliament to grant 
money for such an object. The supreme need of the British 
Empire is peace, and naturally any British Government must 
favour the limitation and reduction of armaments, always provided 
that it is not a one-sided agreement, and that the Empire’s security 
is not threatened. 

It must further be noted that any limitation accepted by the 
British delegation applies expressly to forces paid for by the 
Government of Great Britain, because, as the Dominions and India 
are members of the League, they will submit any suggestions for 
the limitation or the reduction of their forces on their own initiative. 


VI. Tue Resu_tts ACHIEVED 


It is thus clear that only a small measure of agreement has been 
reached on first reading, and it is difficult to see how further progress 
can be made in harmonizing the divergent views, in the short 
interval before the Preparatory Commission meets again, on the 
ist of November, to consider the second reading. 

Public opinion is certainly entitled to ask what really has 
happened, and whether the mountains have not merely brought 
forth a ridiculous mouse. A cynical view of the results is given in 
two quotations from a recent number of the French journal, 
L’Europe Nouvelle. 


“The battle for disarmament has temporarily ceased... Now, each, of 
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conclusion has nearly wrecked the Preparatory Commission on 
various occasions. Further, the French and their continental 
Allies demand greater security before any advance can be made in 
disarmament. We, on the other hand, consider that a substantial 
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method of bringing about an increase in security. Again, France 
believes that no disarmament convention will give adequate 
guarantee of security, unless it contains far-reaching powers of 
investigation and supervision ; the British view, which is strongly 
supported by Italy, Japan and the United States of America, is 
that international good faith is the only sound basis for inter- 
national agreements, and that no rigid system of control is workable 
or acceptable. 

The States bordering on Russia declare that they can only 
accept a limitation of armaments if the U.S.S.R. adhere to any 
convention on the subject. ‘This was clearly brought out in the 
Preparatory Commission, when it was proposed by the French 
that special measures of supervision might be accepted by members 
of the League, even if the United States of America remained 
exempt as a non-member. But the States bordering Russia felt 
that any such concession to the Americans might prejudice them 
vis-a-vis Russia. Some States also feel that disarmament would 
be automatically achieved, if armaments were stabilized at their 
present ratio, whilst other States believe that the existing balance of 
armaments is inequitable, and that there must be a levelling up as 
well as down. The Italians, for instance, declare that they will 
accept the most drastic reduction of armaments, always provided 
that they are given an absolute equality with the strongest military 
Power in Europe. 

As a representative in the Preparatory Commission of the 
forcibly disarmed States, Germany had a good case for argument. 
At each intervention, the German delegate put their case a little 
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the Treaty of Versailles; she was now waiting for the other 
Signatory Powers to carry out their promised reduction of arma- 
nents; if they failed to do so, Germany, whilst executing the 
"Treaty, would no longer feel morally bound by it. Such is the 
German case. The German delegate made a categorical declara- 
tion that Germany would refuse to sign any convention which did 
mot ensure a real measure of limitation and reduction. One might 
almost say that the shadow of Germany dominated the discussions 
of the Preparatory Commission. 

The British attitude amidst these conflicting interests is com- 
paratively simple. All the world knows that we have already 
reduced our armaments to the lowest limit. The Navy was 
drastically reduced after Washington, the Army has been cut to 
the minimum, and the Air Force is far smaller than that of our 
nearest neighbour. At the same time, to whatever extent our 
pacific intentions may be misunderstood abroad, the British people 
at least know that it is inconceivable for any British Government 
to plan a war of aggression, or for any British Parliament to grant 
money for such an object. The supreme need of the British 
Empire is peace, and naturally any British Government must 
favour the limitation and reduction of armaments, always provided 
that it is not a one-sided agreement, and that the Empire’s security 
is not threatened. 

It must further be noted that any limitation accepted by the 
British delegation applies expressly to forces paid for by the 
Government of Great Britain, because, as the Dominions and India 
are members of the League, they will submit any suggestions for 
the limitation or the reduction of their forces on their own initiative. 


VI. Tue ResuLtts ACHIEVED 


It is thus clear that only a small measure of agreement has been 
reached on first reading, and it is difficult to see how further progress 
can be made in harmonizing the divergent views, in the short 
interval before the Preparatory Commission meets again, on the 
ist of November, to consider the second reading. 

Public opinion is certainly entitled to ask what really has 
happened, and whether the mountains have not merely brought 
forth a ridiculous mouse. A cynical view of the results is given in 
two quotations from a recent number of the French journal, 
L’Europe Nouvelle. 


“The battle for disarmament has temporarily ceased. Now. each. of 
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us will dress his wounds, count his dead and prepare for the next 
encounter.” And again: “ Let us not blame any one in this affair ; 
each party plays his own game and egoism rules supreme. France and 
her Central European friends desire the status quo, stability and peace ; 
Great Britain wishes to maintain her naval hegemony ; Italy means to 
reserve for herself the possibility of future development. As for 
Germany, she is waiting for all these quarrels to end in a break, in order 
to claim the right to free herself from the military clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles.” 


If this is a true picture, one may well ask, why was the question 
ever raised at the present juncture ? Why did the Powers not wait 
for a more auspicious occasion? ‘The British Government 1s 
certainly free from all blame in this connection ; we expressed the 
view clearly that in the present state of international relations it 
was unwise to rush the question of disarmament, for fear of a 
breakdown. But the 1925 Assembly brooked no delay, and 
insisted on a start being made at once. Actually, the situation does 
not appear to be as bad as the cynical might well suggest at first 
sight. Something very definite has been accomplished. First, 
the examinations carried out by experts in the two sub-commissions 
have resulted in the publication of full data on the technical problems 
of disarmament. Secondly, the discussions in the Preparatory 
Commission have shown the political difficulties which exist and 
made clear the attitude and interests of the various States. Thirdly, 
the presence of a Russian delegation at the League Economic 
Conference this year leads one to hope that the indispensable 
collaboration of Russia in the work of the Preparatory Commission 
may be obtained in the future. 

The disarmament problem has been put under the microscope 
and can be examined at leisure in all its aspects. It is very far 
from solution and may even be insoluble, but there is no need to 
despair. It is essential to remember that we are only attempting 
the first stage on the road to disarmament, and that no attempt of 
this nature has ever been made before. 

To-day much seems to depend on the results of the Coolidge 
Conference. If the great naval Powers can come to a substantial 
agreement on naval armaments, there is some hope of a Franco- 
British compromise regarding the limitation of naval armaments. 
A Franco-British agreement on naval armaments appears to be an 
essential prelude to a successful issue in the Preparatory Commis- 
sion. If the Coolidge Conference fails, disarmament may be well 
postponed for many years, perhaps till after the next Great War. 

The ultimate goal which is being aimed at-was happily voiced 
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by the Chinese delegate, when he remarked in discussion that 
history shows no example of a totally disarmed State starting an 
aggressive war. His speech at the same time contained a warning. 
A Chinese Emperor 2,000 years ago carried out total disarmament 
within his dominions ; unfortunately, his dynasty fell, not through 
external aggression, but owing to internal rebellion. 
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THE DEFENCE OF THE CESUNA RE-ENTRANT 
IN THE ITALIAN ALPS BY THE 48TH 
(SOUTH MIDLAND) DIVISION, ts5tH OF 
JUNE, 1918. A STUDY OF MINOR TACTICS 
IN THE DEFENSIVE 

(With Map) 
By CapTaIn C. E. CARRINGTON 


Most wars in history pass through a middle period of apparent 
deadlock. At this time both sides are gathering their strength 
while trying to wear down that of the enemy before the final combat. 
In this stage of a war new weapons and new tactical methods are 
tried out, and new schools of thought arise. The unchanging and 
essential principles of tactics seem less important than the plan by 
which some immediate advantage can be gained over the enemy. 
An ancient captain laid down in his orders what should always be 
the first rule of war: ‘“ Fight ye not with small or great, save only 
with the King of Israel.” 

When a war has reached the period of attrition as it did in France 
in November, 1914, a common error is to pay more attention to gain 
or loss of ground than to the defeat of the enemy. If it was necessary 
to cling to every yard of that narrow strip of ground between Ypres 
and the Flanders coast, there was no such necessity in wider battle- 
fields. Here defence could be mobile, reserves could manceuvre to 
flank or front, attack could be aimed not at trenches but at men. 
Yet many British soldiers in 1915, and German soldiers even two 
years later, made it a point of honour to cling to this or that muddy 
ditch. 

Such a superstition is not new. Pompey lost the campaign of 
Pharsalus because his troops, unbeaten in trench warfare, were no 
match for Cesar’s in the open ; Marlborough in the low countries 
was hampered by the Dutch who only thought of gaining ground 
and by his colleague, Louis of Baden, who trusted in the lines of 
Stolhofen, whereas their adversary Villars was defeated when 
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Marlborough caught him in the same error between Vimy Ridge and 
the Scarpe. 

The distinction between trench warfare and open warfare 1s 
largely fictitious. When troops halt in the presence of the enemy 
they entrench ; when they break off a battle they protect themselves 
by outposts. So-called trench warfare is really the holding of an 
entrenched outpost line. When battle is renewed open fighting 
begins again. The reduction of a strong point by siege operations 
requires time and preparation and special weapons, the bomb, the 
mine, the trench mortar; but these are subsidiary to the main 
attack against the enemy’s army. In 1916 all armies were obsessed 
by the ideas of bomb-fighting, a habit suitable only to close fighting 
in trenches. The Germans who most strongly held to this habit 
were also the cleverest at practising it. Early English attacks on the 
Somme were half-hearted attempts to revert to the saner principles 
of open warfare. Higher command preferred the rifle and the 
advance over the top : platoon commanders and non-commissioned 
officers wanted to work along the trench throwing bombs. By the 
end of the battle of the Somme the methods of open warfare were 
shown to be right. So far as the British Army was concerned 
trench warfare and bomb fighting ended in March, 1917, with the 
advance to the Hindenburg line. The Germans, though they 
notoriously had reverted to open fighting by the autumn of the same 
year, retained an irrational faith in the bomb as an infantry weapon 
till the very end of the war. One British division, the 48th, had 
returned from error even before the battle of the Somme. During 
the winter of 1915-1916 the trenches in front of Gommecourt wood 
were converted into a thin outpost line held in great depth. All 
forward posts were to be held to the last and supports trained to 
move forward for immediate counter-attack. Throughout the war 
the 48th never lost a defensive line or failed to hold its objectives, 
once taken. But on several occasions front line trenches were 
overrun and retaken by immediate counter-attack. 

At Cesuna the 48th Division lost part of its front line for a few 
hours. This caused some unfavourable comment even with the 
higher command which, by 1918, should have known better. The 
worthlessness of “‘ armchair ” criticism and of “ back-area ” gossip 
may be judged from the sneer with which one military correspondent 
dismissed General Fanshawe’s victory. ‘I find that our divisions 
are all changing: 48th which got into a mess last time at Asiago, 
may be broken up.” So much had Colonel Repington and his 
table companions learned after a year’s open fighting. The 48th 
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Division still exists ; within a few days of this entry in the gallant 
colonel’s diary, it advanced 40 miles, took 20,000 prisoners and was 
the only British division to invade hostile territory on the Western 
Front before the Armistice. 

In training infantry a proper emphasis is always placed on the 
aggressive spirit. Not only are small formations and junior officers 
better acquainted with attack than with defence, but on field days 
the defending side is generally compelled to retire in the end. For 
this reason the tactics of the offensive are usually appreciated but 
those of the defensive not understood at all. During the last 
war, many junior officers had only two ideas about it: either they 
fought a rearguard action of successive retirements, or selected a 
strong position, sat tight in it, and prepared to die hard. Since 
the umpires do not allow the latter course on a field day, the former 
is generally pursued. 

The defensive battle which is described in this article has been 
selected, partly because it is clear-cut and self-contained, partly 
because plenty of evidence about it is available, but chiefly because 
the defenders in it were mobile and energetic. So far were they 
from falling back on their supports, that almost every movement 
they made was forward towards the enemy. 

In war the moral advantage is always with the attacking party. 
Against this must be balanced the period of inertia which occurs 
when the attackers have spent their strength, stretched their com- 
munications and probably lost touch with their artillery. This is 
the time for a general counter-attack ; the time for local counter- 
attacks is always. In some cases they should go half way to meet 
the enemy in No Man’s Land. 

Situation.—In October, 1917, the Second Italian Army was 
defeated at Caporetto and driven back from the line of the Isonzo 
river to the line of the Piave. A reinforcement of French and British 
troops arrived in Italy just as the new line was being established. 
Of these, two French divisions, and three British divisions under 
the command of Lord Cavan remained in Italy and took a prominent 
part in the final defeat of the Austrians a year later. 

The new defensive line consisted of two well defined sectors. 
The right sector covering Venice followed the river Piave from 
the Adriatic across the plain to the Montello, where the river 
emerges from the mountains. Here the line made a right-angled 
turn. The left sector, from the Montello to the Swiss frontier, 
faced north and ran along the first crest of the Alps which rise like 
a wall 3,000 or 4,000 feet from the plain of Lombardy. Some of the 
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fighting on the mountain front was at a great height. Above the 
Stelvio pass at the left of the line the Italian trenches were nearly 
12,000 feet above the sea. 

On the mountain front only one area allowed space for the 
ordinary operations of war. About twenty miles north of Vicenza 
a depression occurs behind the first ridge of the mountains. Here 
for three years there had been continuous fighting. ‘This so-called 
Asiago plateau, about seven miles from east to west by three miles 
from north to south, forms the basin of the Ghelpac, a stream running 
through a rocky ravine into the deep gorge of the Val d’Assa which 
bounds the western side of the plateau. The road through the 
Val d’Assa leads north to Trent, at that time the Austrian Army 
headquarters, and the goal of Italian ambitions. Round the rim 
of the plateau stand rugged mountains rising a thousand feet or 
more over Asiago which is itself 3,300 feet above the sea. Most 
of the plateau was in Austrian hands: the Allies held the southern 
rim leaving in front of Asiago a No Man’s Land in places a mile 
wide ; but on the left the Ghelpac ravine, passing through the lines 
made a barrier between them, unsurmountable, and only two 
hundred yards across. From their high mountains both Armies 
could observe the whole area. 

All the spurs of the hills and the ravines were covered with dense 
pine forests : elsewhere there were naked slopes of broken rock so 
rough that what was open to the observer on the mountain top was 
invisible to the sentries a few yards away among the boulders. 

Wandering in these dark woods the exiled Dante had found the 
gloomy valley where he placed the entrance to Inferno, six hundred 
years ago. 7 

‘** Ahi quanto a dir qual era @ cosa dura 
Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte, 
Che nel pensier rinnova la paura.”’ 

Austrian Plan.—After Ludendorff’s great successes in France 
during March and April, 1918, the Austrians were persuaded to 
finish off the defeat of Italy which had half been accomplished at 
Caporetto. There seems to have been friction between Conrad von 
Hoetzendorff commanding in the mountains and Boroevitch com- 
manding on the Piave and disputes over the direction of attack. 
Eventually they decided to attack both fronts and, apparently, to 
use their reserves according to the event. It is clear that an advance 
of 4,000 yards at Asiago would have brought Hoetzendorff * to 


® Hoetzendorff said that the British were ‘‘ clinging to the rim of the plateau 
by their finger tips. Chop off their fingers and down they would fall.” 
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the crest from which he could overlook the plain, command the 
railway from Milan to Venice, and outflank the whole Piave front. 
When the day came the mountain attack failed (as is to be described 
below), and was abandoned. Boroevitch attempted for several 
days to cross the Piave, but by the 22nd of June had retired defeated. 
The complete recovery of Italy after the rout of Caporetto was 
remarkable. ‘This also seems to have been the first occasion in 
history when a British Army fought the Austrians. 

No Austrian account is at present available. Seventy regi- 
ments were employed in the attack, that is, three battalions 
to the mile of front. The 2nd, 16th, 38th and 52nd Divisions 
attacked the British Corps. Of these the 4th Oxfords gained 
identifications of seven Austro-German battalions deployed against 
them. 

Allied Dispositions —Lord Cavan’s XIV Corps held the southern 
edge of the plateau. The 23rd Division was on the right, the 48th 
on the left and the 7th in reserve. 

On the right of the 23rd Division was a French Corps, on the 
left of the 48th and separated from it by the Ghelpac ravine was the 
2oth Italian Division. On the 15th of June the Austrians made 
some progress against the French for a few hours only ; they drove 
in the flank of the 23rd Division making a small gap in the British 
centre ; against the 48th on the left they made the attack with which 
this article deals. 

The 48th (South Midland) Territorial Division (Major-General 
Sir R. Fanshawe) moved up to the hills on the 31st of May and took 
over a new sector, of 4,000 yards frontage, running from Boscon to 
the Ghelpac ravine. On the right the bare forward slope of 
Mount Kaberlaba made a good defensive position with sufficient 
field of fire. On the left a wooded rocky ridge ran forward from 
the village of Cesuna and fell steeply into the ravine. Up the 
valley between these two forward spurs ran two roads leading south 
from the enemy’s lines to Carriola and to Cesuna. ‘The front line, 
well down the forward slope, was not much above the general level 
of the plateau. Divisional headquarters at Carriola was a thousand 
feet higher. Most of the traffic to the front passed through the 
cross roads known as Handley Cross where there was a great dump 
of ammunition. The 145th Brigade (Lieut.-Colonel Reynolds) 
held the right sector; the 143rd Brigade (Brigadier-Gencral 
Sladen) the left ; in reserve was the 144th Brigade (Lieut.-Colonel 
Tomkinson), but for lack of accommodation two of his battalions 
were down on the plains. ‘To reach the line, they had to advance 
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ten miles, climb 4,000 feet up to Carriola, then down 1,000 feet to 
the level of the plateau. 

The supply of food, water and ammunition from below presented 
extraordinary problems, and made it necessary to weaken units 
to provide extra transport men. Further, an epidemic of influenza 
attacked the Division early in June. On the 15th, 30 per cent. of 
all ranks were in hospital and many more convalescent. ‘The average 
strength of battalions was 491 rifles. 

In the line there was no field of fire, there were no dug-outs, no 
strong points. In case of attack everything depended on the two 
unfinished trenches, Cesuna switch and Lemerle switch forming a 
pocket into which an advancing enemy might be herded. But 
there was at first no fear of an Austrian attack. From the rst of 
June to the 14th rapid preparations were made for a general Allied 
attack on the Austrian positions. Only on the 14th was the 48th 
Division warned to expect an Austrian attack next day. With 
almost uncanny foresight, General Fanshawe had yet found time to 
rehearse twice over‘a counter-attack to be made, if necessary, from 
Magnaboschi against Cesuna switch. 

The 145th Brigade had in the line the rst/4th Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry on the right; the rst/5th 
Gloucestershire Regiment on the left. In support was the Ist 
Buckinghamshire Battalion, in brigade reserve the 1st/4th R. 
Berkshire Regiment. 

The 143rd Brigade had in the line the 1st/sth R. Warwickshire 
Regiment ; in support the 1st/8th R. Warwickshire Regiment ; 
in reserve the rst/6th R. Warwickshire Regiment. 

The 1st/7th R. Warwickshire Regiment was in divisional reserve 
at Magnaboschi. Divisional reserve also included the 144th 
Brigade, mostly in the plains, the 5th R. Sussex Regiment (Pioneers), 
and half the 48th M.G. Battalion. Three brigades of Field Artillery 
(48 guns) worked with the Division. 


NARRATIVE 


At 2.45 a.m. approximately on the 15th of June a very heavy 
barrage of high explosive and gas shells began some hours before 
dawn. Every British battery was fired on, although none was 
silenced. This barrage was of great intensity, and its efficacy was 
increased by the splinters blasted by the shells from trenches cut in 
the solid rock. The reverberations among the mountains made the 
gun fire sound even more terrible than greater barrages in France. 
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Its best success was in exploding the dump at Handley Cross, 
through which no troops could pass for some hours. 

About 4.45 a.m. the 143rd Brigade prepared for attack. General 
Sladen sent the 8th R. Warwicks up to Cesuna switch. The inlying 
piquet * company of this Battalion (Captain Bridge) intercepted the 
order and, acting without instructions from its own headquarters, 
was in position by 6 a.m. 

At 5 a.m. the Division ordered the brigades to withdraw their 
advanced posts from Cunico hill and other points in No Man’s 
Land. From this time onwards there was little communication 
as all the telephone wires were broken, while a light mountain mist 
prevented visual signals from being seen. G.H.Q., however, 
warned the Division at 5.30 a.m. that zero was to be at 6 a.m., but 
no reports from the front reached it at that hour. 

About 7 a.m. the enemy’s attack developed, and by 8 a.m. 
three of our observation posts had reported to divisional headquarters 
that there was heavy rifle fire along all the front. 

The enemy employed the new German tactics of infiltration. 
Pressing lightly on the whole British front he felt for “‘ soft spots ”’ 
in the line by which he could insinuate attacking parties to turn 
left and right in order to roll up the British flanks. But to judge by 
the total destruction of all our front line sentry groups and the amount 
of small arms ammunition expended, the attackers had great difficulty 
in entering the British lines. At last, however, they succeeded, in 
two places. On the extreme right they forced their way between 
- the Oxfords and the 23rd Division, and the former, fighting hard, 
were driven back from their front line, bending back their flank until 
it made a semicircle round their Battalion headquarters. Here 
after being reinforced by their headquarters, details succeeded in 
maintaining their position. The flank of the 23rd Division was 
similarly forced back until touch was lost between the two 
Divisions. 

In the centre the enemy made a more dangerous breach. At the 
junction between the 5th Gloucesters and the 5th R. Warwicks which 
lay in the valley, two sentry posts had been destroyed by shell fire. 
Through this gap came the Austrians, charging a section of machine 
guns which was in support. The sergeant and his men fighting 
with machine gun and revolver were killed by bombs—and the front 
line was pierced. 

The 5th Gloucesters, attacked from the front and now outflanked 
on the left, were forced to withdraw their flank. ‘Two local counter- 


* The company on duty which was always ready to move in fighting order. 
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attacks failed to stop the Austrian advance. As more of the enemy 
poured through the gap, advancing south and creeping through the 
woods in their rear, the Gloucester men bent back their left farther 
and farther. By midday they had fallen back to Polygon trench, 
unbroken ; and the Oxfords had given up their front line. The 
Austrians were thus in possession of 3,000 yards of the front from 
Boscon to Perghele, and a pocket or re-entrant stretching 1,000 yards 
along the valley. 

** D ” Company of the 5th R. Warwicks, which was holding the 
right of the 143rd Brigade front, was reduced by influenza to 80 
rifles. Its front was a re-entrant leading back from the point of the 
Cesuna ridge, and, owing to this conformation, the front line bent 
back to within 100 yards of Battalion headquarters at Perghele. 
This was a singularly bad arrangement, for the Austrians pouring 
through the gap, overran “ D” Company, took the Company 
commander prisoner before he could send a message, and advanced 
on Battalion headquarters, which turned out to be anything but 
a “‘soft spot.” On hearing the noise of battle in front Major 
Bindloss, commanding the 5th R. Warwicks sent forward his adjutant 
and intelligence officer to reconnoitre. The latter was killed and 
the former was captured by the Austrians who were all round them. 
A few minutes later the enemy advanced on Battalion headquarters, 
a group of wooden huts sheltered among the rocks. Major Bindloss 
collected his headquarter details and made an immediate counter- 
attack on the visual signalling station by which alone he could 
report the situation to his Brigade commander. Here he was killed, 
rifle in hand, and Major Watson, his second-in-command, who led 
another party, was wounded. In this disaster ‘“‘ D ’? Company and 
Battalion headquarters were destroyed before word could be sent 
back, but even then all was not lost. Regimental Sergeant-Major 
Townley organized the remainder of the headquarter details (police, 
pioneers, signallers and orderlies), and held out at Perghele from 
7.30 am. until noon. They were outflanked; the enemy had 
advanced 1,000 yards behind them; they were in touch with no 
British troops ; but at the end of 4} hours thirteen of them were 
still holding out. 

“A,” “B,” and “ C” Companies, 5th R. Warwicks had no 
information and no orders. “ B’” on the left of the front line high 
up on the ridge commanded the whole valley and the road to Canove. 
Some idea may be gained of the trouble which this Company gave 
to the Austrians from the fact that the Lewis gun of No. 6 Platoon 
(Corporal Bennett) fired 96 magazines (4,500 rounds) during the 
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action at Austrian supports and runners moving up and down. 
“A” and “ C” Companies held on firmly to their support lines 
between Cesuna switch and Perghele. 

Between 8 and 9.30 a.m. the situation became fairly clear to 
the Brigade and to the Division. But, as no earlier information 
of the assault had reached them, it was not until 8.11 a.m. that 
the S.O.S. was given to the divisional artillery and the enemy’s 
front line was barraged. At 8.30 a.m. the brigade-major of the 
143rd Brigade made a reconnaissance which discovered the Austrians 
advancing on Guardiana into the gap that was still open between 
the 5th Gloucesters and the sth R. Warwicks. A battery of 
the 240th Brigade Field Artillery had been overrun. Its com- 
mander, Major Corsan, undertook to fill the gap with his gunners 
acting as riflemen, and they remained in action till the reserves 
arrived. 

About the same time the divisional commander began to move 
up his reserves. At 8.35 a.m. the battalions on the plains were 
ordered to move forward in lorries borrowed from G.H.Q. Within 
four and a half hours they arrived. The two leading battalions of 
the 144th Brigade stood to arms near divisional headquarters, and, 
at 9.30 a.m., the 7th R. Warwicks were ordered to ‘‘ counter-attack, 
clear the switch, and contain the enemy in the pocket into which he 
had advanced.” 

At 9.30 a.m. Lieut.-Colonel Knox, commanding this Battalion, 
led his men forward with great skill over the ground which they had 
twice crossed in practice. In spite of heavy shell fire they advanced 
in artillery formation from Magnaboschi to the southern end of 
Cesuna switch. Here there was a wide gap in the line filled only 
by the 12th Battery R.F.A. (Major Jardine), whose men were 
firing over open sights at the enemy pouring through the woods only 
600 yards away. Lieut.-Colonel Knox deploying his battalion, 
formed a line from Mount Lemerle to the Cesuna switch excluding 
Guardiana. The line was now re-established and the enemy 
contained. 

At about 1 p.m. he determined to retake Guardiana house. 
Man-handling a gun of the 12th Battery forward until it could 
pitch a few shells point blank into the house, he himself led a platoon 
forward and rushed the position. 

With the exception of Sergeant-Major Townley’s party of men 
at Perghele, the sth R. Warwicks were now free from hostile 
pressure, and at 11 a.m., a company of the 6th R. Warwicks (Capt. 
Linfoot) was sent forward to take command of their position and 
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to reorganize the remnants. He reached Perghele about noon 
to find Townley and his gallant troop of thirteen men still holding 
out. Ninety-one Austrian corpses were counted near to their 
position. Linfoot’s company and the three remaining companies 
of the 5th R. Warwicks remained in position and were fit enough to 
take an important part in the general counter-attack. 

At 2 p.m. the situation was as shown by the dotted line on the 
map at the end of this article. Thanks to Knox, Bridge, Townley 
and Linfoot, the position was secure. The 144th Brigade was 
arriving in the area, reserves were plentiful, and the attack was 
spending its force. Not only had the Austrian artillery fire died 
down, but the infantry, which had advanced in full marching order, 
seemed to be exhausted. During the afternoon and evening while 
the British were re-organizing and troops were moving up to counter- 
attack, there was little hostile activity except very heavy rifle and 
machine-gun fire. 

At this period in the day G.H.Q. took a more alarmist view 
of the situation than commanders at the front, and a brigade of 
the 7th Division was sent to supplement General Fanshawe’s 
reserves, although his own were not yet employed. More useful 
was the voluntary help given by the 2oth Italian Division, which 
relieved the 143rd Brigade of 800 yards of its line along the Ghelpac. 

The Oxfords were still holding the line of their battalion head- 
quarters and the sth Gloucesters were in possession of Polygon 
trench. A small gap between them was filled during the afternoon 
by the R. Berks. At the same time, the 477th Company, R.E., was 
sent up to join up with the 23rd Division on the right, and the 
Bucks were in support in Lemerle switch. 

On the left, the 7th R. Warwicks held a line from Polygon to 
Cesuna switch north of Guardiana and Captain Linfoot’s company, 
and the 5th R. Warwicks occupied the ridge overlooking Perghele. 
The 8th R. Warwicks were in Cesuna switch, while the 6th R. 
Warwicks, less 1 company, were still in reserve. 

In these circumstances General Fanshawe ordered his reserve 
brigade to counter-attack at 6 p.m. from the point of the re-entrant. 
The 6th Gloucesters led the attack followed by the 7th Worcesters. 
They advanced about 200 yards, but their advance was checked by 
heavy machine-gun fire among the trees east of Guardiana and in 
front of Polygon. Since they were still heavily engaged at dusk, the 
General gave orders to renew the battle at 4.30 a.m. the next day 
with a general counter-attack on the whole tront. 
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16th Fune 


The 8th Worcesters led the attack north-west along the road from 
Handley Cross to Cunico hill. The 4th Gloucesters and the 7th 
Worcesters simultaneously advanced north-east out of Cesuna 
switch, whilst all front line units joined the general advance. Little 
or no resistance was made by the exhausted Austrians, who had great 
difficulty in escaping from the trap into which they had blundered. 

At 7 a.m. General Fanshawe visited the whole front, and half 
an hour later every position had been reoccupied and patrols were 
pursuing the Austrians into No Man’s Land. But the enemy was 
left no peace. He was followed and raided in five of the advanced 
posts in his own line. The 8th Worcesters broke into the Austrian 
position at Canove, while Captain Linfoot’s company and the 5th 
R. Warwicks, which had now been fighting for twenty-four hours, 
entered their trenches at Ambrosini. 

In these counter-attacks 34 Austrian officers and 694 other 
ranks were captured, as well as 5 mountain guns, 48 machine guns, 
§ flame projectors and other stores. The guns of Major Corsan’s 
battery and the trench mortars were also recaptured.* 

Only on a direct order from G.H.Q. did the counter-attacking 
troops return to their own lines. 


OBSERVATIONS 


The chief lesson to be learnt from this battle is forward move- 
ment in defence. When attacked, front line posts stood fast ; 
supports moved forward, and reserves came into the place of supports. 
Nothing like a retirement was allowed to begin. Another point we 
notice is the frequent appearance of senior British officers in the 
forefront of the battle. Two battalion commanders (Bindloss and 
Knox) led local counter-attacks in person. A company commander 
(Linfoot) went before his men to the relief of Townley’s post. The 
General himself made the round of his front line so soon after the 


* The casualties of 48th Division were :— 


Officers Other ranks. 
see 


Killed - ee 135 
Wounded a Ds ~- 45 478 
Missing .. és - -- 9 237 


7° 850 Total 920 


7283 Austrian prisoners were taken and 576 Austrian dead were counted. The 
number of the enemy’s wounded is unknown. 
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counter-attack that it was not yet reported clear of the enemy 
This explains the high proportion of casualties to officers (70) com- 
pared with other ranks (850). Officers are too valuable to be killed 
doing lance-corporal’s work, but something in the psychology of 
British troops makes the occurrence very common. 
A good feature in this battle was the hard fighting done by 
_ regimental “ details” of the R. Warwicks and Oxfords, and by 
gunners and sappers who are not generally shown on the “ rifle 
strength” of a force. Major Corsan held a line with men of 
240 Bty. R.F.A. as riflemen; the 477th Field Co., R.E., filled the 
gap on the extreme right outside the division’s proper area; the 
5th R. Sussex (Pioneers), an excellent fighting battalion, was the 
| last, and by no means the least valuable, unit held in reserve. This is 
the proper answer to those who complain of the number of “ non- 
| combatants ” required to keep one rifleman in the line. 

The use of brigade and divisional reserves is well illustrated. 
Congestion in the mountain valleys emphasized the usual arrange- 
| ment of the division in great depth from front to rear. Only on 
| the left front, where a bad defensive line had been handed over by 
| their predecessors, was one battalion (sth R. Warwicks) deployed in 

a shallow area. It suffered by the destruction of its headquarters. 
| Even here the defence of isolated strong points prevented the enemy 
from exploiting their success. Distant reserves, from the plains, 
were ordered to move up before any definite news had come down 
from the front. But so well were local reserves placed and so well 
_ had they been trained that at 8 p.m. on the rsth, the nght Brigade 
* had the Bucks Battalion and two companies of the R. Berks, the 
- left Brigade had three companies of the 6th R. Warwicks and the 

Division had the 7th Worcesters, 8th Worcesters, 4th Gloucesters, 
and sth R. Sussex (Pioneers) still in hand. When the general 


>, . 
eee 


counter-attack was ordered, all these units (except the last) were 
thrown in at the decisive moment. It is worth mentioning here 
that the British casualties in the final counter-attack were almost nil, 
without doubt because the reserves were husbanded until they could 
be used most economically. 

The 48th Division recorded the following lessons as learnt in 

this battle :— 

‘“‘ y, The necessity of having strong points behind the front line 
to form : (a2) positions for the head of the troops sup- 
porting the front line; (5) rallying points should the 
front line be penetrated ; and (c) potnts d’appui from which 
reserves can counter-attack. 
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“3, All headquarters must be organized as strong points an: _ 
every man there have an alarm post . . . necessity to 
training gunners as riflemen. .. . 

‘4. The value of each line pushing out its own outposts any y, 
getting in touch by patrols with what is going on 
front—especially in wooded country. _ 

“6. The value of rehearsing counter-attacks. 
‘‘~, The uselessness of guns in close fighting i in ehidk wise 
but their very great value in the open, firing point blan} | 

‘9. The fatal mistake of creating a large dump of explosives ” 
an important cross-road. 

‘10. The value of . . . trench mortars against men in th 

open.” as 

From this battle can be drawn the conclusion, that no one nee — 
retire because the line elsewhere is pierced by the enemy ; that 
strength of a defensive position depends on its depth ; that rese 
moving forward over known ground have the advantage ové-~ 
bewildered and exhausted attacking troops, that defenders shoul ™ 
be as mobile as attackers, but that the defensive plan should nd -, 
require them to fall back on their supports ; that a front line is nd > 
a geographical expression. So far from being rigid like a stone wal ,.. 
the defence should be tempered like a bow of steel which may bent 
but not be broken. 
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THE ANATOMY OF DEFENCE 
By Captain C. E. S. Doss, M.C., R.A.S.C. 


THERE is no magic in the contents of the following article. The 
writer probably is only putting into words the average thoughts of 
any one meditating upon “‘ defence,” and subjects cognate with it, 
but it seems to him that a complete analysis of defence is necessary 
before the matter can be studied in its entirety. In other words, 
it is apparent that modern problems of defence cannot be solved, 
or even grasped, unless the action of defence is divided into its 
constituent parts, and each part dealt with separately. 

As a result of this analysis, if one may anticipate, it is found that 
there is something of more importance to defend than the “ body ” 
of the Empire. Defence has thus been considered in its broadest 
aspects, from the point of view of a national leader rather than from 
the less comprehensive view-point of the average fighting man. 
The latter is naturally chiefly concerned with strategic defence, 
while every aspect of Imperial defence should concern the former. 
The latter may meditate about these matters as punctiliously as 
the other, but he has not usually the opportunity to impose his 
will upon the nation, or even to broadcast his opinions. ‘To take 
one feature of the case alone, the quality of the mind and moral 
of the civilian is not ordinarily the fighting man’s affair, though in 
war the same civilian has to be transformed speedily into a com- 
batant, and, if the material is bad, the results will not be satisfactory. 
It is, however, for the politician, or other national leader, in every 
portion of the Empire, to ensure that no aspect of Imperial defence 
is overlooked ; that human and other material is sound ; and that 
preparations, plans and methods are adequate, up-to-date and 
coordinated. He may not be a member of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, but, whatever his political views, he shares 
responsibility with his colleagues, for the safety and welfare of his 
people, both in peace and war. 


* 


e & * % * 
It is sometimes overlooked that “defence” is the primary 
consideration in life. It is even more vitally important, than, the 
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complementary “attack,” for it is perpetual while the latter is | 


spasmodic. The desire for security lasts while life lasts. Self- 
preservation is the most elementary instinct. 
Now, if “‘ defence ’—whether it be of the individual, country or 


empire—is analysed, we find that it can be divided into two main — 


headings: namely, material defence and psychological defence. 
The former is the defence of the body and everything essential to 
it; the latter is the defence of the mind or spirit. The defence of 
the body is instinctive to every living thing; the defence of the 
spirit is the result of individual reasoning and experience. It is an 
acquired defence. Progressive man found not only that his body 


might flinch, tire or be injured, but that his mind might doubt or | 
change its views, and that his spirit might be hurt or broken. He ' 


came to the conclusion that to gain success and to keep what he 
had won, he must strengthen his body, instruct his brain, and 
inspire his soul. This intangible last-named possession of his was 
hard to define. It was not quite his mind though it appeared to 
be an emanation of it and akin to it, but, whatever it was, it must 
be uplifted. He tried to strengthen his body, but he discovered 
that flinching was involuntary, physical weariness unavoidable, and 
injury accidental. On the other hand, when he trained his mind 


and gave inspiration to his soul, he found on occasions that he was, | 


as it were, raised out of himself, and given almost superhuman 
courage and resolution. His spirit, duly inspired, could in fact 
conquer physical pain and enable death to be faced with equanimity. 
(Early Christian and other history furnishes many examples of this 
phenomenon.) 

Likewise, when men gathered together in villages, towns, tribes 
or states, their leaders found that not only had the security of their 
land and property to be considered, but also that the mentality of 
their people had to be kept balanced, and their spirit stimulated 


and fortified. Moral and legal codes were gradually evolved, and 


religious dogma began to envelop the mind of the population in 
mysticism, teaching obedience to unseen gods through earthly 
rulers. But it sometimes seemed that the more highly developed 
the brain and the more volatile and sensitive the soul, the greater 
was the problem. 


While the material defence was definite and calculable, the | 


psychological defence was indeterminate and uncertain. The 
latter thus appeared in many ways to be the more important. It 
was evident that without the will to defend there could be no 
security. 
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Let us now deal separately with these two main classes of 
defence as they exist to-day in a highly organized State. Let us 
also consider the general methods of obtaining security in each 
case, for while the particular methods must alter as knowledge 
increases, and must conform with the circumstances and situation 
of the adversary, the general methods remain fairly constant. 

It will be found also that the problems of Imperial defence, 
considered generally, will resolve themselves into how to apply one 
or more of these methods of defence. 

* * *% * * 

THE DEFENCE MATERIAL.—The defence material is the action 
which, by some means, protects the people, their land and other 
property, their food-supplies, the material with which they work, 
and their wealth invested abroad. 

Various weapons of defence may be used to maintain the security 
of the above. Chief among these are: (i) the diplomatic weapon, 
(ii) the economic weapon, and (iii) the strategic weapon. There is 
in addition the “‘ shield ”’ of good national physique. ‘To take each 
of these in their turn :— 

The Diplomatic Weapon.—Diplomacy is the first weapon in the 
national armoury. It is essentially defensive, though it may be 
used for attack. It is used actively in peace as well as in war. 
No State is strong enough to stand alone against the rest of the 
World for long, so each must prepare for contingencies, however 
remote. Diplomacy must be called in to rectify weakness in 
defence by forming alliances or favourable agreements with other 
nations. But diplomatic defence is unreliable. National values 
change every few years, and alliances are rendered useless and 
perhaps even objectionable. 

The Economic Weapon.—The economic weapon is one of pre- 
paration, planning and organization. It is the second weapon in 
the armoury, and, like the first, is chiefly a weapon of defence, 
though it may also be used in the attack. As a defensive weapon 
it is concerned with ensuring supplies of food and material under 
every condition, with utilizing public wealth in the most profitable 
manner possible, and with organizing industry in peace so that it 
can produce the munitions, etc., of war, and soon. As an offensive 
weapon, it is concerned with denying supplies to an actual or 
potential enemy, with using the national wealth to thwart him, and 
by means of tariffs and other artificial devices to try to throttle 
such of his industries as would be vital to him in war. 

The Strategic Weapon.—The strategic weapon is _the | chief 


aI 
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support of diplomacy, and it is the ultimate weapon of defence 
when every other fails. Consisting of fighting forces it is primarily 
a weapon of “ offensive defence.” It is not essentially a peace- 
time weapon, though it gives moral support to the home-country 
and affects opponents’ moral adversely. Actually the best form of 
defence is to seek out and destroy the enemy before he can prepare 
to resist, and to sever his economic life-lines by the use of the 
strategic weapon, but this course is not possible except when war 
has been declared. The strategic arm is thus a passive weapon in 
time of peace, and the first concern of its leaders must be to keep 
it always ready and properly distributed for aggressive action at 
any time. 

The Shield of Physique-—The safeguard of national health and 
fitness is of immense importance in the defence and welfare of the 
nation. The efficiency of the strategic and economic weapons 
must depend to a large extent on national physique. This can be 
improved tremendously with care and by the aid of science. Most 
of the causes of decline are preventable, or at any rate abatable. 

* * * * 

THE DEFENCE MENTAL OR PSYCHOLOGICAL.—It will be agreed 
that the psychology of the masses is often incalculable, and in 
modern times it is the subject of special hostile attack. The 
defence mental or psychological is the action which, by some means, 
keeps the national brain and spirit keen and sound. 

In order that a good brain may be supported by a stout 
heart, various safeguards and weapons are used. Chief among 
these, are: (i) the safeguard of culture, (ii) the safeguard of 
idealism, and (iii) the weapon of propaganda. ‘To take these in 
turn :— 

Culture —Scholastic education is the mainstay of the safeguard 
of culture. It helps to produce the genius that enables people to 
conquer nature and defy the elements, and it keeps the country 
industrially and militarily abreast of the times. Highly trained 
intellect gives offensive power to the nation, as it produces novel 
scientific weapons, etc. ‘This is the Power of Knowledge. 

Idealism.—Idealism is not only striving for an ideal, but striving 
for an idea. National and Imperial idealism is created by the 
education of the mind im ttradition, patriotism and _ honour. 
Emotional appeal has usually more effect upon the idealist than 
upon the materialist, implying here, by materialism a selfish love 
of the world’s goods. Noble character normally is the expression 
of a cultured mind and idealistic spirit. Sound character living in 
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a healthy body will enable its owners to remain supreme in 
misfortune and unquelled by disaster. 

Religion, too, is one of the bases of the safeguard of idealism. 
Being founded on faith, it helps to steady and to discipline the 
mind and renders it less liable to be led astray by doubt. Also, 
having essentially a spiritual appeal, it is an antidote to anarchy 
and revolution. When active, it helps to fortify and to stimulate 
the national spirit and is a unifying force (e.g. Mohammedanism). 
This is the Power of the Idea. 

__ Propaganda.—Propaganda is often used as an offensive weapon 
In peace as well as in war. It is designed to break the spirit of the 
actual, or potential, enemy while maintaining the moral of one’s 
own people. It may also be used to lead subject races to see that 
subordination is not necessarily slavery, and in fact that subordina- 
tion may be more advantageous than independence. It may 
furthermore be used at home to supplement school and family 
education. It is an excellent vehicle for transmitting knowledge 
and ideas, 

* * * e * 

Let us now examine the material and psychological defence of 
the Empire, under the various above-mentioned headings. 

Diplomatic_—We need peace in Great Britain so as to recuperate 
from the effects of the last great war, and in the Dominions so that 
their development may progress and their strength grow. Diplo- 
macy must try first to maintain peace during this breathing space, 
and secondly, to counteract international dangers by international 
agreements (e.g. Locarno). 

First and foremost, Britain, being still the political, financial, 
industrial and sentimental headquarters of the Empire, must, if 
possible, have a safe air-zone, as she used to have a safe sea-zone, 
and she must have safe communications. Subsequently, each of 
the Dominions must have pressing dangers neutralized by some 
means. To create a balance of power is the most obvious expedient. 
An effective balance exists in the Pacific at the moment, and efforts 
are being made to create one in Europe. If a “ balance” cannot 
be created, some other means of neutralizing danger must be 
sought. The only other methods are to build up a deep and lasting 
friendship by concession, and to ripen it by obvious similarity of 
interests ; or to keep the peace as long as possible till one can 
isolate the enemy, and maneuvre oneself into a better fighting 
position. 

While keeping the peace, diplomacy must do everything in its 
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power, either by agreement or arbitration, to eliminate weapons 
which are particularly dangerous from the point of view of the 
nation concerned. It must further keep on terms of friendship 
with the probable enemies of possible future opponents. 

Economic.— This kind of defence, if actively pursued, is inclined 
to reduce strategic defence. These forms of defence are mutually 
dependent, but their requirements are opposite. The latter is an 
insurance. It is non-productive. It costs vast sums of money, 
and thus saps the blood of the economic defence. National pros- 
perity must come first. Financial strength and financial stability 
are the bases of prosperity and of physical security, especially in 
modern times. The politician has to decide where to draw the 
line between a strong strategic arm and a good line of economic 
defence. In the economic defence the increase of national and 
Imperial wealth must be the first consideration. Wealth is pro- 
duced by machine-energy, nature-energy and man-energy. Enor- 
mous mental and physical energy is required to furnish the wealth 
to give the requisite national power. The wealth of the U.S.A. 
clearly cannot be reduced by us, but it is in our interests to attempt 
to equal or to surpass it, even if it takes generations of Empire- 
building to achieve this ambition. 

Problems under this heading, which have to be solved, are: 
(a) distribution of population, so that Imperial outposts can be 
defended and agricultural and industrial workers so placed that 
each large portion of the Empire may be sufficiently self-contained 
to withstand temporary siege; (5) ensuring as far as possible the 
supply of essentials to life and industry. If either man or machinery 
is allowed to starve, the economic defence has broken down. 
Supplies of food should be increased in industrial portions of the 
Empire, and industry should be increased in agricultural parts, 
though this would alter the flow of trade considerably ; (c) creating 
chains of communication in peace (air, wireless and cable, etc.) 
that can be utilized in war. The greater the ease of communication 
the more the “‘ safeguard of idealism ” will be developed, for the 
Imperial idea will be fostered ; (d) economizing in man-power by 
the use of machinery and by employing the forces of nature to do 
our work ; and (e) protecting industries vital to war (e.g. steel), and 
denying sources of raw materials (e.g. petroleum oil) to potential 
enemies. 

Strategic—We shall not go deeply into the question of the 
strategic defence. It is the defence about which we know most, 
and actually it is only a part-time defence. This form of defence 
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is bound up in bases, communications and cooperation. We have 
the sites for bases (e.g. Singapore) if we can afford to construct 
them; we have the open sea for our communications and we 
accordingly stand for the “‘ freedom of the seas.’’ Better coopera- 
tion between the armed forces may eventually come with the 
"creation of a Ministry of Defence. 

The question of the location of troops and ships arises. Can 
Imperial security best be served by a dispersed or by a concentrated 
use of the strategic arm? It seems that so long as Britain possesses 
the largest white population in the Empire, and provides the 
majority of the fighting forces, that the main concentration of the 
strategic arm should be in and around Britain. It is not too much 
to say that for the time being the security of (say) Australia is best 
served by an adequate defence of Britain. It is a waste of time to 
protect distant lines of communication if Great Britain is not 
reasonably immune from invasion or aerial attack, and it is still 
more futile to maintain large forces in distant parts of the world if 
their sources and lines of supply are not secure. 

It is only safe to disperse the strategic arm if alternative sources 
of personnel, matériel and subsistence are available in sufficient 
quantities for long periods. For example, a navy and air force 
based on Singapore should be able to obtain all their needs locally, 
lest the sea connection with Britain be cut temporarily. At present 
this seems a hopeless desideratum, but it may be realized some 
day. 
Phystque-—Numbers are useless without sound health and good 
physique. These attributes are necessary to perpetuate the breed 
and are needed in industry, agriculture and war. It is a little 
difficult to visualize the day when hordes of myopic, false-teethed, 
C3 men will win battles in the field, whatever the weapons placed 
in their hands by the “ spectacled scientists sitting in laboratories ”’ 
behind them. 

Good national nerves are required in an era of attacks upon the 
moral of the civil populace, and good health helps to give good 
nerves. 

If the call of ‘“‘ back to the land’ were answered, a marked 
improvement in health would probably set in. State-aid is doing 
its best to improve health, but it has to fight the ill-effects of vitiated 
food-stuffs, poverty, overcrowding, smoky atmosphere and many 
other evil concomitants of industry. In time an extended use of 
electrical power may clear the atmosphere in our cities. 

The problem of achieving good physique is fortunately more 
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easily solved in the Dominions, but even there the State has to 
step into the breach with immigration restrictions, etc. 

Culture.—Education is now available for all, as it is generally 
agreed that every one should have equal opportunity to show his 
mental ability. Ninety-five per cent. of the population will never 
rise intellectually beyond a certain height, but the remaining 5 per 
cent. are worth assisting and concentrating upon for they will be 
the mainstay of the country at all times. 

Abnormal brain-power should never be starved, for from the 
brains of our inhabitants will come our progress, welfare and 
security. These cultivated or scientific brains will give us inven- 
tions to increase our national wealth, to increase our national 
happiness and to counteract the appalling weapons of the “ moral 
epoch ” of warfare. 

And in the cultural defence not only is science needed, but 
art also is needed to create and re-create an Imperial literature, 
sculpture, music, painting, etc. By these and on these is an 
Imperial culture founded. And the sentimental threads holding 
the Empire together are woven on the loom of Imperial culture. 

Idealism —The idealist is captured by an idea. It is for the 
statesman, leader, patriarch and ‘‘ wise man ” to see that the ideas 
which do the capturing are sound ideas. The notion that the 
“‘ British breed is best”’ is better from a national point of view 
than the conception that “ black, yellow and white people are all 
absolutely equal.”’ 

Men will die for an ideal, or an idea, if it appeals to them 
sufficiently. The ideas to give them determination, endurance and 
courage are such as these: ‘‘I must not let my side down”; “I 
will not show fear,’’ etc. 

Words, or word images, representing some idea with an 
emotional appeal, such as “a land fit for heroes to live in”’ and 
“‘ La belle France,” have proved wonderful rallying cries. ‘The 
name of Allah! was always on the lips of Mohammed’s invincible 
soldiery. 

More than ever is it necessary to instil sound ideas into the 
minds of our people. Only by an uplifting of the mind and soul 
will our population be able to withstand the horrors of the next 
war, if the next war is to be of the type depicted by modern military 
writers. To reduce the enemy—man, woman, and child—to “ an 
agony of mind ” is to be the objective. To defeat the enemy “ by 
weapons the moral effect of which is so terrific that a nation 
attacked by them will lose its mental balance and will compel its 
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Government to accept the hostile policy without further demur ”’ * 
is the aim. 

As long as the “‘ demoralization ” of the populace is a danger in 
war, so long must the defence psychological be more important in 
peace than the defence material. 

Preparation to withstand the ill-effects of modern warfare must 
be fundamental and must be scientific. ‘The psycho-analyst should 
be (and will undoubtedly be) as important in defence as the scientist 
in his laboratory is in the attack. 

Propaganda.—Propaganda is an objectionable word, but, being 
expressive, it must be used. Propaganda is the spreading, by 
some means, of a doctrine or idea. It can be used aggressively as 
an offensive weapon, in the manner adopted by the present Russian 
Government, or it can be used defensively. It can be used peace- 
fully to impress the excellence of our laws, customs, beliefs, manners, 
etc., upon others and it can advertise our wares by an appeal to 
the imagination. 

Defensive propaganda, if used subtly and judiciously, is the 
father of idealism. It can create feelings of confidence and self- 
respect. It can spread sound ideas by mass-suggestion among our 
own people. It can fight international misconstruction of our 
motives. It can help to subdue racial disagreements within the 
Empire. 

Hostile propaganda is especially dangerous to us owing to the 
numbers of people living in the Empire of different breed, colour 
and religious belief to the members of the Imperial race. Not only 
is black or brown liable to be antagonistic to white, but brown is 
antagonistic to black, and here is scope for the enemy. 

Defensive counter-propaganda throughout the Empire is thus 
of intense importance. 

The necessary ‘“‘ binding ideas ”’ are broadcast through the 
agency of literature, newspapers, films and wireless. Confraternity 
and mutual help must be preached to cement the fabric. Strange 
and pernicious elements such as the foreign film and the Bolshevik 
irreligion must be fought relentlessly. 

Propaganda is thus not necessarily an evil weapon; it can be 
the leaven of great good. It can help to perfect our security. 

e *% a * & 

The writer has now examined shortly the various means of 

defence under the two main headings, material and psychological. 


ae an “The Reformation of War,’ p. 30, by Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, 
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Each method is important, and only by a proper correlation of 
them all shall our security reign. 

But, while not one of them can be overlooked, it would appear 
that certain of them govern others. It seems, generally speaking, 
that the psychological methods govern the physical. We have our 
instincts like other animals, but we also have our reasoning power 
which makes us superior to other animals, and which when developed 
can control our instincts. Our reasoning is a working of our 
individual mind. National reasoning is a working of the national 
mind and controls national instincts. We should study the collective 
national mind. We should be psycho-analysts in our own small 
way. 

Especially should the national leader study the national mind. 
He should know how to fortify it and doctor it. If he is wise, he 
will spread, by his example, and by his precept, the belief that 
there is no greater love than love of country and love of Empire, 
for on such a foundation will the security of the nation and of the 
Empire rest inviolate. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL PLATOON ORGANIZA- 
TION * 


By Captain M. K. Warpte, D.S.O., M.C., The Leicestershire 
Regiment 


It is the power of closing with the enemy which makes infantry the decisive 
arm in the fight. (F.S.R. vol. ii, Sec. 13 (4).) 

The platoon is the unit on which all infantry tactics are based. (I.T. vol. ii, 
Sec. 15 (1).) 

In the attack, fire should not be opened unless it is found that satisfactory 
progress cannot be made without it. (I.T. vol. 1i, Sec. 7 (4).) 


ALL is not well with the platoon ; and every company commander 
who read Captain Clarke’s article on “‘ Infantry Fire-Power and 
the Bayonet,” in the Army Quarterly of October last, will have 
welcomed it. 

Captain Clarke concludes, with admirably judicial restraint, that 
he “ can see no valid argument presented for withdrawing the light 
automatics from the platoons . . . it appears that the balance is 
in favour of retaining these weapons in the platoon, but with a 
modified organization.” ‘The modification he suggests leaves the 
platoon at its present strength of one officer and thirty-four other 
ranks, and gives one Lewis-gun section of a corporal and ten men, 
comprising two sub-sections of five men each, and three rifle sections, 
each of a leader and six men. Thus, without increasing the strength 
of the platoon, he would raise the bayonet strength from eighteen 
to twenty-three bayonets. 

Let us examine this question from the point of view of the 
platoon commander—the man who is charged with the tasks “ on 
which all infantry tactics are based.” Let us confront ourselves 
with his usual tasks in the attack, in the defence, in the vanguard, 
and in the piquet line, and see if we are not forced to a more decided 
opinion than that expressed by Captain Clarke, either in favour of 
his proposal or of some further modification of it. 


® Throughout this article references, unless it is otherwise stated, are to 
‘* Infantry Training,” vol. ii, 1926. 
329 
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1. THE PLATOON IN TRE I;ENCOUNTER ATTACK 


In the attack, the platoon commander is charged with the task of 
reaching a certain objective. ‘This he is taught to do by advancing 
as close to the objective as possible without checking the speed of his 
attack by firing with his platoon weapons, and, when this is no longer 
possible without “ undue loss,” “‘ to push boldly forward towards 
the objective by a skilful use of fire and movement . . . to penetrate 
between the localities held by the enemy, blinding them by smoke if 
necessary . . . using lines of advance which are not swept by the 
enemy’s fire, and . . . using fire and movement to attack the enemy 
from two directions simultaneously. . . . Having thus penetrated to 
close quarters, and having overwhelmed the enemy’s fire .. . to 
carry out the assault with the whole platoon. After the assault, as 
on any other opportunity, the platoon commander must reorganize 
the men in his vicinity as quickly as possible.” (Sec. 15 (10).) 

In advancing upon his objective the platoon commander, pro- 
tected by one or more forward sections, may be able to move his 
sections forward rapidly for some distance, unseen or not fired upon 
by the enemy. Even so, unless he moves by well-defined bounds, 
and directs his sections upon some definite feature of the ground, he 
will find his command lurching into a fire fight under conditions 
unfavourable for reconnaissance, attack by plan, and control. 
Sooner or later he is forced, by the enemy’s fire or by proximity to his 
objective, to choose his post of reconnaissance, make his fighting 
plan, and commit his sections to action. When this moment arrives 
he is faced by the problem : 

i. By what route can he best lead his bayonets to the assault ? 

ii. From what position, or positions, can his Lewis guns, by 
their fire-power, best aid his bayonets to assault with 
success ? 

So far, all company officers will doubtless agree—and are sure of 
the support of official doctrine. ‘The writer will try now to put a 
few of the questions that will confront the platoon commander, and 
to suggest the answers he should find. 

Q.1. Where shall I go myself ? 

A.1. Infantry Training says (Sec. 15 (6)): ‘‘-where he can best 
control the action of the whole platoon.”” ‘The choice being between 
decisive action and auxiliary action, I must go with the bayonets ; 
for if led with skill and courage the bayonets may succeed without 
the Lewis guns, while the Lewis guns cannot possibly succeed 
without the bayonets. On moral grounds, too, I must be with 
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those most likely to die—I must be there to lead at the decisive 
moment ; and my energy and prestige must be available to carry 
forward those most likely to halt when they should be moving—the 
mobile rifle sections. 

Q. 2. Where should my platoon sergeant be ? 

A. 2. Being the next best tactician to myself he should be where 
he can best ensure that I get the fullest support that my Lewis guns 
can give, an economical production of fire at the right target and the 
right moment to help my bayonets forward to the assault. It is also 
advisable that he should be with the Lewis-gun sections to see that 
they come up to the position as soon as it is won, and that their guns 
are suitably sited to deal with immediate counter-attack. 

Q. 3. Where should my orderly be ? 

A. 3. With me, since the advance of the bayonets is the heart 
of the matter, and his chief usefulness will be in seeking such aid as I 
find that the bayonets need. 

Q. 4. Shall I split up my rifle sections, or take them all with me ? 

A. 4. Simplicity, the requirements of personal leadership, 
impetus, weight, speed, visibility, cooperation of Lewis guns, inter- 
communication, all urge me to keep them both under my immediate 
control, only separating them (i) in so far as is necessary for the use 
of fire positions, and making alternate advances ; (ii) when it becomes 
essential to attack a locality from two sides, in which case my detach- 
ment to the less attractive side must be as small as possible, that is 
to say the weaker, or less determined, section ; and (iii) if I am 
obliged to assault two posts simultaneously. 

Q. 5. Where shall I next lead my bayonets ? 

A.5. To the nearest point, visible from here, to the position 
from which I hope to assault. 

Q.6. Where shall the platoon sergeant take the Lewis-gun 
sections ? 

A.6. To the nearest point, under cover, to what appears to be 
the position, or the first of the positions, from which their fire can 
best support my advance and assault. 

The platoon commander, in fact, will have no doubt at all that 
he wants as many bayonets as possible under his own control, and 
his Lewis guns as closely as possible under the control of his platoon 
sergeant. ‘T’he best organization, from his point of view, is as small 
a departure from this ideal as will give his command the necessary 
flexibility for countering unforeseen situations and for the decentrali- 
zation of command imposed by modern fire. 

It at once appears that, while two Lewis-gun sections are being 
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coordinated by a platoon sergeant they are tactically one Lewis-gun 
section of two sub-sections ; and they would probably not exceed 
in strength Captain Clarke’s Lewis-gun section of a corporal and 
ten men. Nevertheless, throughout the advance it would be a 
distinct gain to have them in name and in habit a single section, with 
its consequent bias towards cohesion, provided that the sub-sections 
are capable of dispersion for purposes of protection from fire, and, 
in the fire fight, for leap-frogging, protecting a flank with one gun 
while supporting the bayonets with the other, and so on. 

It is probable that most company commanders will agree that the 
tactical handling of their platoons improves as each platoon com- 
mander becomes more clearly impressed with the idea that his 
bayonets are his platoon, and his Lewis guns his close-support 
artillery. A really good double Lewis-gun section under a well- 
trained corporal, with two sub-sections each working a Lewis gun, 
might make it possible to keep the whole of platoon headquarters 
together, but the sergeant is probably better occupied in watching 
the progress of the bayonets and giving the necessary information 
and orders to the Lewis-gun section commander, who will be fully 
occupied with the actual direction of the fire of his two sub-sections. 
Further it will, as has been suggested, be an advantage to have the 
platoon sergeant come up alive with the Lewis guns after the 
assault ; it is essential to the well-being of our army that our tactics 
should be based upon an assault in which officers take part, and the 
subaltern will possibly be dead. 

Let us have, then, the smallest Lewis-gun section of two sub- 
sections which can work and supply two guns, remembering that it 
may be necessary to separate them. Captain Clarke’s Lewis-gun 
section of a corporal and two sub-sections of a leader and four men 
each is admirable. 

Shall we have two rifle sections or, as he suggests, threer We 
have twenty-one bayonets to dispose of (one officer and thirty-four 
less the officer, platoon sergeant, orderly, and Lewis-gun section of 
one corporal and ten men). The section of ten or eleven is not 
much different from the present war strength of eight, and since a 
section of eight is usually four or five in action a section of ten or 
eleven would probably be only six or seven. It may be granted 
that for assault purposes two rifle sections are ample ; and the greater 
strength should make it easier than at present to detach forward 
men, or scouts, in the earlier stages. ‘The writer suggests, however, 
that the most handy and advantageous distribution of twenty-one 
bayonets will be: 
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One rifle section under a corporal, organized in two sub-sections, 
each consisting of a sub-section leader and six men, two of whom, 
instead of three as now, will carry grenade cup dischargers. 

One sharp-shooter section of leader and five men, two of whom 
will carry grenade cup dischargers. 

Such an organization changes neither numbers nor equipment, 
and its advantages are: 

i. The symmetry of the platoon is maintained by having both 
rifle and Lewis-gun sections under a corporal and organized in 
sub-sections. 

li. The idea of the essential unity and weight of the assault 1s 
fostered. 

ili. The reserve, or sharp-shooter section (whatever it may be 
called) provides a unit of more or less trained scouts to act as forward 
section in the earlier stages of the attack, and later on a detachable 
unit to be used on the less attractive side of an enemy locality when 
it is necessary to attack from two directions (see Sec. 15 (10) ii), or 
for the production of smoke or grenade support, while detracting 
as little as possible from the cohesion and weight of the assault. 
Where it is possible for all the bayonets of the platoon to assault 
together (a situation which the platoon commander should always 
seek to create) one may be permitted to picture the rifle section, 
fifteen bayonets at war strength—probably actually about ten— 
carried forward into the position by the impetus of the platoon 
commander and his orderly, with the reserve section at their heels, 
catching up the rifle section and initiating the assault. 

It is claimed, therefore, that from the platoon commander’s 
point of view, as the man charged with the capture of objectives, the 
following organization, based on the present strength of one officer 
and thirty-four other ranks, best meets the requirements of personal 
leadership, control, cohesion, flexibility and exploitation of the 
characteristics of fire-power in the Lewis gun and of mobility and 
bayonet-threat in the rifleman : 


Platoon headquarters—Subaltern, platoon sergeant, 
orderly 

Rifle section -—Corporal, two rifle sub-sections ‘each of 
leader and six men : 15 

Lewis-gun section —Corporal, two Lewis-gun sub- 
sections each of leader and fourmen II 

Reserve section—Leader and five men, specially 
trained as forward section and bombers . ia, 0 


Total .. (35 
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The writer can see no disadvantages, except the absence of the 
blessed and mystical number 4, and that is only apparent, for the 
reserve section will not so much supply a fifth sub-unit as enable 
the platoon commander to maintain his organization of four under 
conditions which at present force him to break up his organization 
of four sub-units ; as, for instance, when working with a forward 
section or detaching scouts or messengers from a very weak section. 

The idea of massing all the Lewis guns in a single platoon, also 
discussed by Captain Clarke, is so viciously unsound for the attack, 
and only less so for the defence, that it may be dismissed at once. It 
is, in fact, merely a very bad way of reducing the company to three 
platoons. It would emasculate the platoon, retard the company, 
and the supposed greater control by the company commander could 
only be used with profit by dispersion of the Lewis-gun platoon. 
A sufficient reason against massing a large number of Lewis guns in 
either attack or defence is that their work could be better, and more 
easily, done by a smaller number of Vickers guns. 


2. THE PLATOON IN DEFENCE 


Here the platoon commander is usually given a platoon area, 
which it is his duty so to defend that it is denied to the enemy. By 
his fire he must cooperate with the machine guns and artillery, and, 
with neighbouring platoons, he must make the enemy’s attack break 
down in front of a general line laid down in the orders of higher 
authority. He will never withdraw without express orders from 
above, and will meet bayonet with bayonet and sacrifice his last man 
and his own life rather than surrender. Nothing in vol. u. of 
‘‘ Infantry Training ”’ is more admirably clear than Section 23, which 
tells the platoon commander how to conduct his defence. 

Attack being the first duty of the soldier it will save time to take 
the organization which it has been suggested is best for the attack, 
and see if it can be shown not to be inferior to other organizations 
of the platoon for the defence. 

The platoon commander is told that his frontage will be from 
200 to 300 yards (Sec. 22 (5)). He should retain a section in reserve 
whenever possible (Sec. 23 (2)). 

Here, as in the attack, the interests of personal leadership and 
control suggest that the Lewis guns would be better used when it is 
one man’s sole job to direct their fire through the sub-unit leaders, 
and to oversee their ammunition supply, and that the rifle sections 
and their bombers would make a stouter resistance in the presence 
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of the platoon commander. But extent of front, the close nature of 
the fields of fire, and enemy fire and observation, may each and all 
make a greater dispersion necessary. With the present organization 
of two Lewis-gun sections of eight each, and two rifle sections of 
eight each, the solution favoured by “Infantry Training” (Sec.23 (2)) 
is one section in reserve ; the locality is to be capable of all-round 
defence (Sec. 23 (1) iii), and the sections must be close enough to 
enable the platoon commander to control them, but not so concen- 
trated as to offer a vulnerable target for the enemy’s artillery 
(Sec. 23 (1) i), which means, under present conditions, that sections 
must be at least 30 yards apart, and often far more. 

With the organization suggested in this article the platoon 
commander will still have his two Lewis-gun and two rifle sections 
(though he will call them sub-sections), with the further advantage 
of the additional control through the new Lewis-gun section com- 
mander and rifle section commander, while he will have his reserve 
section in hand, presumably with platoon headquarters, for observa- 
tion, inter-communication, additional fire, ammunition supply and 
emergencies. Especially when it is remembered that “‘ the position 
should be defended by fire-power rather than by man-power ” 
(Sec. 23 (1)), the advantages of improved control, and of having the 
reserve section in hand, are striking—and no less so when the problem 
of controlled fire against enemy aircraft is considered (Sec. 40). In 
close country the additional limb to the platoon would be a great 
advantage, whether for intercommunication or as a fifth post. 
Against tank attack it is one more step in the right direction—a 
multiplicity of small posts. 


3. THE FoRWARD PLATOON IN THE VANGUARD 


The platoon usually moves with a rifle section forward, and 
should obviously not deploy two sections forward if one 1s enough 
to afford security. When a forward section comes under fire it is 
the platoon commander’s duty to “ act with vigour so as to drive in ’ 
the covering troops under whose fire he has come, or to make them 
disclose their strength and positions (Sec. 28 (10)). What actually 
happens is, probably, that the leading section is suddenly pinned 
down by the enemy’s fire and returns it, without a very clear idea of 
where it has come from ; the platoon commander goes forward and 
sees, or guesses at, the direction from which the fire comes, moves a 
Lewis-gun section, or both Lewis-gun sections, up to a fire position, 
and sends the remaining rifle section to try to outflank the opposition. 
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This remaining rifle section may be anything from three to nine 


men. 

With the suggested organization it will nearly always be the 
reserve section, better trained in forward work, which will be the 
forward section, and, having been specially trained in observation, 
it should pick up the enemy’s scouts or posts more quickly and 
accurately than would one of the rifle sub-sections : the Lewis-gun 
section, or one of its sub-sections, will at once be sent to seek a 
firing position, while the whole rifle section of two sub-sections will 
be available for outflanking. This admits of a further stage in the 
process of feeling for an enemy’s position, the events being something 
on this wise : 

(i) The reserve (forward) section comes under fire, and returns 
the fire if it locates the enemy. 

(ii) The platoon commander orders the Lewis-gun and rifle- 
sections to move up to positions of readiness, if cover is available, and 
goes forward himself to pick the brains and eyes of the forward 
(reserve) section. 

(iii) The platoon commander tells the Lewis-gun section com- 
mander which way,the rifle section will move, and orders him to get 
one or both of his sub-sections ready to support it by fire. 

(iv) The platoon commander orders the rifle section forward by 
a flank, with one sub-section well to the front. If this leading sub- 
section fails to get round the opposition, the rear sub-section may be 
used to extend the outflanking movement. 

(v) Platoon headquarters remain in observation, to locate and 
report upon the enemy’s position, thus preparing for a rapid attack 
by the company commander should the opposition not yield to the 
pressure of the forward platoon alone. 


4. THE PLATOON AS A PIQUET 


Let us look through the duties of the piquet commander 
(Sec. 34). 

Sentry groups will consist of a leader and three men by day and a 
leader and six men by night (Sec. 35 (1)). ‘‘ On no account should 
sections be split up to obtain the requisite numbers.” At present, 
unless a Lewis-gun section is strong enough to provide a sentry 
group while leaving numbers 1 and 2 in the Lewis-gun position, 
only the rifle sections are available for this duty. If two sentry 
groups are necessary, such emergency duties as short patrols, the 
examining and conducting of persons approaching the position, and 
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so on, often leave the fighting position of the piquet almost bare ; 
and it must be remembered that the platoon commander, irre- 
spective of patrols from the support platoon, is responsible for his 
own protection (Sec. 38 (1)), and will often be called on to send out 
a short patrol of reasonable strength, especially in close country and 
on dark nights. 

With the proposed organization the normal routine would be as 
follows : Sentry group or groups: one or both sub-sections of the 
rifle section. Lewis-gun section: guns in position, and men for 
work, sentry over piquet, etc. Reserve section: in hand, for 
intercommunication and exceptional duties (to meet or to outflank 
approachers of doubtful intention, to escort prisoners, to examine 
close ground near the position, and to carry out the many duties for 
which the piquet commander will find his fifth limb a godsend). 


CONCLUSION 


The proposed organization has the following advantages over 
that at present laid down : 

It implements the correct tactical doctrine on which the organiza- 
tion of the platoon, which is the basis of all infantry tactics, is 
founded, by allowing more fully for the determined pressing forward 
by the platoon, and for the assault with the bayonet in as great 
weight and with as great speed as possible. It improves control, 
and exploits the chief characteristic of the Lewis gun, which “‘ is its 
power of delivering a heavy volume of fire with the employment of a 
few men ” (Sec. 3 (5)). It provides a reserve section, which can be 
better trained and more clearly ordered than the present section 
scouts, whose failure has long been recognized by those charged 
with training infantry, and who may now often be dispensed with 
under the vaguely permissive phrase “ when the section formation 
does not in itself provide protection ” (Sec. 16 (3)). This reserve 
section can be used for protective duties without breaking into the 
present platoon organization of four sub-units, or it may be held as 
an additional reserve in the hands of the platoon commander, or 
used to aid in observation and intercommunication. 

The provision of this “ fifth section’ does not destroy the 
symmetry of the platoon, but enables the platoon commander to 
maintain that symmetry. But the greatest of all its advantages is 
the clearness and closeness with which such an organization will 
subserve the platoon tactics ; and its adoption, therefore, would surely 
result in an increase of clearness and decision in the action of each 
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section or sub-section, and in the mind of the platoon commander, 
the very groundwork of whose leadership is “‘ simplicity and straight- 
forwardness.”’ In the confident and finely-worded passage in which 
‘* Infantry Training ” lays down the character of ‘‘ the guardian of his 
platoon ”’ the first place is given to the ‘‘ clearness and simplicity of 
his orders” (vol. i, Sec. 11 (16)). Without in any way stereo- 
typing the attack such an organization would admit the simplicity 
of the rule “‘ Reconnoitre with your reserve section ; control the 
support of your Lewis guns ; and assault with every bayonet, and 
all the speed, which your skill and presence can evoke from your 
platoon.” Of these three strands the platoon attack is woven ; and 
for each of them the present organization has drawbacks which are 
absent from that suggested. 
sg oe % # * 


One important question remains to be answered: How would 
the proposed organization compare with the present one when 
sections are very weak—“ a malady most incident to ” our platoons ? 

At present a weak section either has three or more men in all 
and consequently retains its identity, or else it has only one or two, 
and is temporarily attached to another section. It is obvious that 
the double Lewis-gun section of two sub-sections is able to retain 
its identity longer than two separate Lewis-gun sections ; and, being 
more used to acting under single control, with less loss of efficiency. 

If one of the rifle sub-sections loses its identity, the rifle section 
still remains a rifle section, and divided bayonet action is still possible 
with the rifle section and the reserve section. If the reserve section 
loses its identity, its remaining man or men go to the weaker rifle 
sub-section, and we are no worse off than at present. The last 
infirmity of a platoon, when it falls below,the strength of two sections 
(vol. i, Sec. 2 (4) v), will be reached a stage later than under the 
existing organization. 

Might not an experimental platoon be trained on these lines in 
each battalion? The organization proposed entails no departure 
from the spirit, hardly indeed from the letter, of the present edition 
of “ Infantry Training’ ; and if experience proved that it can give 
fuller expression to that spirit than does the existing organization, 
its adoption throughout the infantry would cost nothing—not so 
much as an additional round of ballistite. There would, it is true, 
be nine leaders in the platoon each of whom must carry a whistle, 
where now there are but six ; but this need not cause the Treasury 
a qualm, for section leaders have always had to buy this indispensable 
article of equipment for themselves. 
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THE RUMANIAN CAMPAIGN, 1916 
(With Map) 
By CHARLES PETRIE 


THE operations on the Eastern Front during the Great War have not 
received at the hands of British writers the attention to which their 
strategic importance entitles them, and particularly has this been 
the case with the campaign which followed the rupture of relations 
between Rumania and the Central Powers on the 27th of August, 1916. 
This neglect is the more to be regretted in that from a study of these 
particular operations certain considerations arise which are of great 
value in view of the probable réle which the British Army may be 
called upon to fill in future campaigns on the continent of Europe. 
In short, they demonstrate the inaccuracy of the Napoleonic dictum 
that Providence is on the side of the big battalions, and they prove 
the value of mobility and efficiency as opposed to mere numbers. 

The reasons for the neutrality of Rumania for over two years 
were political rather than military. The sympathies of the reigning 
monarch, King Charles of Hohenzollern, were naturally with his 
native country, and there was a widespread feeling that in view of 
the great services which he had rendered to Rumania, as well as of 
his advanced age, it would be unjust to ask him to take up arms 
against Germany. Then again, the fate first of Belgium and later 
of Serbia was not such as to encourage a small and weak nation to 
throw in its lot with the Allies. A more potent factor still was the 
suspicion of Russian intentions which was entertained by every 
thinking Rumanian. Memories of the treatment which Russia 
had meted out to Rumania both during the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-1878 and at the Treaty of Berlin which concluded it—when 
Bessarabia was annexed to the dominions of the T’sar—still rankled, 
and it was believed that the defeat of the Central Powers would be 
followed by a Russian hegemony in Eastern Europe which Great 
Britain and France would not have the means to challenge even if 
they had the will. 

By the summer of 1916 the balance of public opinion had inclined 
against the continuance of neutrality. King Charles was dead, and 
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his nephew, who was married to an English Princess, had not the 
same pro-German sympathies, while the desire to extend a helping 
hand to the Rumanian population of Transylvania had increased 
enormously. Furthermore, the fortunes of war seemed at last to 
be favouring the Allies. On the Somme the German Armies were 
slowly but surely giving ground before the British attack ; the latest 
Italian offensive had resulted in the capture of Gorizia, and for a 
time there really appeared a chance that the Austrian front would 
break altogether under General Cadorna’s blows; while General 
Brusiloff’s sweep to the foot of the Carpathians once more was 
taken as proof that Russia had recovered from the reverses of the 
previous year. In reality it was a false dawn, but to the Rumanian 
Government it seemed that the decisive hour had struck, and war was 
accordingly declared on the Central Powers. 

The geographical position of Rumania in 1916 was not a happy 
one from the military point of view. It is true that the enemy’s 
command of the sea was not sufficiently complete to cause any fear 
of invasion from that quarter, while farther north her frontier 
marched for a considerable distance with that of her Russian ally, 
but across all her other borders she faced those with whom she was 
now at war. This vulnerable boundary, however, falls into three 
well-defined sections. From Dorna Vatra (for north of this point 
Galicia was at that time in Russian occupation) to Orsova the 
frontier with Austria-Hungary was one long line of woods and 
mountains forming a definite salient ; from Orsova to Silistria the 
boundary with Bulgaria was the Danube, and the guccession of 
lakes and marshes which marks its course at this point renders 
military operations on any extended scale quite impracticable, 
while the Dobrudja forms a third sector by itself. War, therefore, 
was only possible on the Austro-Hungarian frontier and in the 
Dobrudja, and in both theatres the Rumanian position was an 
unfavourable one : the railway system in Transylvania was infinitely 
superior to that in Rumania, while, as a result of the Second Balkan 
War, the frontier in the Dobrudja had been advanced some thirty 
miles to the south, with the result that it was some considerable 
distance from the nearest Rumanian railway. 

Unfortunately, neither the men nor the material at the disposal of 
the staff were in any way adequate to counterbalance the natural 
disadvantages of the country. The active army of ten divisions 
had been reinforced on mobilization by thirteen new ones, and the 
war strength of Rumania was estimated at 250,000 rifles and 18,000 
sabres. In these circumstances it will be seen that the average 
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division was unwieldy in size, a drawback that was considerably 
accentuated by the lack of that educated class from which in other 
countries new officers were drawn as, and when, required. In fact, 
the leadership, with the exception of that of General Averescu, was 
frequently at fault in the early days of the war, while at the date 
when hostilities commenced there was no clue to the qualities which 
the rank and file might be expected to display. The Second Balkan 
War had been a mere military promenade, though not even the 
severest critic could deny that the Rumanians had fought well at 
Plevna forty years before. On the other hand, there was an entire 
absence of automatic rifles, gas equipment, trench mortars, and many 
of the other implements of war which two years’ fighting had shown 
to be indispensable to a modern army. The artillery and air force 
were totally inadequate, while eight divisions did not possess any 
machine guns at all, and the rest had but two to each battalion. 
Nor was this all, for the armament was all Krupp, so that it could 
with difficulty be replaced, and an explosion at the Bucharest arsenal 
destroyed a large part of the reserves of ammunition. Indeed, 
there was hardly a single disadvantage from which the Rumanian 
Army did not suffer, save a lack of patriotic feeling, for it was the 
fine spirit displayed by all classes which eventually enabled the 
country to retrieve its early mistakes, though not until after it had 
been compelled to make an ignominious peace. 

The geographical position of Rumania, as well as the military 
situation at the time when hostilities were commenced against the 
Central Powers, severely limited the possibilities before the Rumanian 
staff, and in fact reduced them to two—an offensive to the south 
from the Dobrudja or to the west into Transylvania. The former 
plan had to recommend it the hope of effecting a junction with 
General Sarrail’s forces at Salonika, and so of crushing Bulgaria, 
but it was rejected as too hazardous in view of the French general’s 
apparent reluctance to advance from his base. The other alternative 
was far more attractive, both on political and military grounds. 
Transylvania was the Rumanian Alsace-Lorraine, where the invader 
would be certain of finding popular sympathy on his side—an asset . 
which he would certainly not possess in any invasion of Bulgaria— 
while the Rumanian flanks would be protected by the Russians in 
Galicia and by Wallachia itself: these advantages, it was hoped, 
would more than counterbalance the fact that the Transylvanian 
railway system favoured the enemy. It was accordingly decided 
to make the offensive to the west, and for this purpose three armies, 
each consisting of about four divisions, were formed, and on the 
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night of the 27th-28th of August they began their advance in a 
general north-westerly direction into Transylvania. Three divisions 
were detailed to hold the line of the Danube, and an equal number 
were left to guard the Dobrudja, whither the Russians had promised 
to send one cavalry and two infantry divisions. 

To oppose this advance the Central Powers had at first but five 
weak Austrian divisions scattered along the Rumanian frontier, and 
from the first it was evident that it was a race against time. If the 
Austro-Germans could deal a heavy blow at the Rumanian columns 
while they were still toiling through the mountains of Transylvania 
the latter could only escape disaster with the greatest difficulty, but, 
if once the invader possessed himself of the railways and began to 
debouch into the Hungarian plain, the position of the Central 
Powers would be dangerous in the extreme. From the beginning, 
however, fortune favoured Vienna and Berlin. The Austrians, it is 
true, did little to delay the advance of the invader beyond blowing 
up the roads and bridges, but the natural obstacles proved far greater 
than had been expected. As the Rumanian columns penetrated 
deeper into the enemy’s country they became separated and lost 
touch with one another, until at last their only lateral communications 
lay over the mountains in Wallachia nearly a hundred miles to the 
rear. Furthermore, the unwieldy size of the Rumanian divisions 
and the lack of efficient officers began to make themselves felt, so 
that the advance became progressively slower at the very moment 
when time was of the utmost importance. When the Austro-German 
counter-attack was launched in the middle of September the 
Rumanian offensive was almost at a standstill, and King Ferdinand’s 
Armies were scattered along the two-hundred-mile front Parayd— 
Henndorf—Hermannstadt—Merisor. An imposing extent of terri- 
tory had been occupied, but separated as the columns were from 
each other, the military position was very weak. 

The Austro-German plan of campaign was a simple one, for it 
was merely to effect a diversion away from the main theatre and 
then to crumple up the Rumanian Armies with all the forces available. 
Accordingly, while the forces for this latter purpose, five German 
and two Austrian divisions, were being concentrated behind the 
river Maros, Field-Marshal Von Mackensen diverted the victim’s 
attention to the Dobrudja. With a composite command of 
Bulgarians, Germans, Austrians and Turks he stormed the Tutrakan 
bridge-head on the sth of September, and put three Rumanian 
divisions out of action, while four days later Silistria was surrendered 
to him: with his flank thus secure he began an offensive into Rumania, 
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and reached the line Rasova—Tusla. Here he came into contact 
with strong Russian forces and his advance was checked ; he had 
failed to cut the railway from Cernavoda to Constanza, but he had 
accomplished his purpose. Von Mackensen’s attack had not only 
closed to the Russians the road into Bulgaria and thence to Salonika 
or Constantinople, but, which was of even greater immediate 
importance, he had diverted the Rumanian reserves from the main 
theatre of war in Transylvania. Thus, when Field-Marshal Von 
Falkenhayn arrived on the 18th of September to take command of 
the Austro-German Armies he found the situation more favourable 
to the Central Powers than would have appeared possible only a 
few days before. 

The German commander’s first move was to contain the 
Rumanian columns with as few troops as possible, while he attacked 
the left flank with every man he could collect. The blow fell upon 
the column which was advancing upon Hatszeg from Merisor, and 
overwhelmed by the weight of artillery which was brought to bear 
upon them, while they were unable to communicate with the 
armies on their right, the Rumanians fell back through the Vulcan 
Pass ; there they rallied, and for a time were even able to make some 
headway against their opponents, but this in no way affected the 
main issue of the campaign, for they were soon compelled to retreat 
once more in order to conform to the general movement of the 
Rumanian forces. This naturally exposed the flank of the army 
which had occupied Hermannstadt, and it, too, had to fall back. 
Von Falkenhayn now determined to encircle the Rumanian centre, 
which was in occupation of Kronstadt, whither the advanced troops 
had retired, and so end the campaign by a stroke as spectacular as 
the surrender of Marshal Bazaine at Metz. The sturdy resistance of 
the Rumanians frustrated the German design, and compelled Von 
Falkenhayn to wait for reinforcements. When these arrived the 
decisive moment had passed, and there was nothing for it but to 
press the enemy slowly back in the hope that sooner or later his 
line would break under the strain. During the second week in 
November the Rumanians at last gave way, and after a rapid retreat 
through the Wallachian plain they made a stand on the line of the Alt. 

While this fighting had been taking place in the western theatre, 
Von Mackensen had renewed his attacks in the Dobrudja, and had 
succeeded at last in possessing himself of the Cernavoda—Constanza 
railway, which he had been unable to reach in his first offensive. 
This success constituted a serious threat for the Rumanians, since 
a further advance would have the effect of cutting off Moldavia from 
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Wallachia, and thus of depriving the main Armies of Rumania of 
any possibility of obtaining Russian help. This danger was 
recognized by the Allies, and the Russian troops who were being 
hurried to the defence of the line of the Alt were diverted to stop Von 
Mackensen’s advance ; this service they certainly performed, but 
in so doing they played into the German commander’s hands. He 
left but a fraction of his forces in the Dobrudja as soon as he knew 
that his opponents were fully committed in that quarter, while he 
struck the decisive blow elsewhere. On the 23rd of November 
he forced the crossing of the Danube at Sistovo, and thereby turned 
the left flank of the Rumanian positions on the Alt. This move 
brought the campaign to a close, for, in spite of a prompt Rumanian 
counterstroke and of a desperate resistance, the Austro-German 
advance continued unchecked, and on the 6th of December Bucharest 
itself fell, The Russians in the Dobrudja were obliged to conform 
to the general retrograde movement, and by the end of the year the 
Allied line was the Sereth—Black Sea. As a recent writer has put 
it: “ The greater part of Rumania, with its wheat and oil, lay under 
the heel of the invader, and the Rumanian Army was crippled, while 
her allies had suffered a moral set-back greater than any material 
advantage for which they might have hoped from her intervention.” 

Before considering the lessons which emerge from this four 
months’ campaign, it will be as well to take into account the strategy 
employed by the defeated and by the victors respectively. 

The main charge against the Rumanian Higher Command is that 
it had not taken to heart the failure of the Allies at the commencement 
of hostilities two years before. The invasion of Transylvamia was 
but a repetition of the earlier French blunder of sweeping into 
Alsace-Lorraine, while the method by which the advance was made 
was identical with that which had led to General Samsonoff’s 
defeat and death. Political considerations played too large a part 
in the original Rumanian plan of campaign, for, instead of leaving 
behind sufficient troops to consolidate the positions as they were 
wrested from the enemy, the whole Army lumbered forward as if 
its march were a military promenade instead of an advance through 
difficult country against an undefeated foe. ‘Then again, the troops 
left to guard the Dobrudja should have been so distributed as to 
hold up Von Mackensen’s offensive for a far longer period than 
they proved to be able to do; indeed, the whole conduct of the 
resistance in that quarter left a great deal to be desired, when it is 
remembered that it was not so very far away that the heroism of 
Osman Pasha at Plevna had held up the whole might of the Russian 
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Empire for five months only forty years before. The Rumanian 
staff saw too many things at once, and consequently King Ferdinand’s 
forces were never in sufficient strength at the required point. ‘These 
strictures may at first sight appear unnecessarily severe, but it 
has to be remembered that Rumania was not precipitated suddenly 
into war as was Great Britain, but that she had already had nearly 
two years to prepare for it. Her lack of mechanical appliances 
can to a certain extent be excused, but, on the whole, one is bound 
to confess that her Higher Command proved wanting in the hour of 
danger. | 

The Germans, on the other hand (for their allies played but a 
subsidiary part throughout the campaign), lived up to the reputation 
which their successes in the Franco-Prussian War had won for them, 
but which their many blunders during the two previous years had to 
a certain extent dimmed : their Higher Command, indeed, displayed 
an initiative and an adaptability which might have changed the 
issue of the war had it been shown in August and September, 1914. 
It is true that in two instances tactical errors were made which 
afforded the Rumanians an opportunity to commence local counter- 
offensives, and they were due to the universal tendency to dismiss 
a defeated enemy as of no further account, but the strategy was 
throughout without a flaw. Von Falkenhayn, in particular, gave 
evidence of a genius which had been singularly lacking during his 
tenure of the supreme command, from which he was relieved to 
take control of the operations against Rumania. Von Mackensen, 
too, admirably filled the part which he was called upon to play, and 
it is difficult to know which to admire most—his skill in attracting 
the enemy’s reserves away from the main theatre or his success in 
extricating the bulk of his forces from the fighting in the Dobrudja 
in time to turn the Rumanian flank on the Alt. A word of praise 
is also due to the German military leaders for managing at so 
critical a moment to find enough troops to crush Rumania without 
thereby denuding the other fronts. There is one more important 
consideration which arises from the German conduct of this 
campaign, probably the best managed one in the Great War, and 
it is that Germany owed her victory to efficiency and mobility rather 
than to mere numbers. 

When one turns from a detailed consideration of this campaign 
to an examination of the lessons which can be learnt from it, two in 
particular claim attention—the inaccuracy of the saying, quoted 
above, that Providence is always on the side of the big battalions, 
and the importance of training and mobility in modern war. 
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Throughout these operations the Rumanians and the Russians 
had the advantage of numerical superiority. When _ hostilities 
began the ratio of divisions in their favour was twenty-three to seven, 
and even after Von Falkenhayn’s concentration behind the Maros 
it was twenty-three to fifteen, while it soon rose again with the 
arrival of the Russian reinforcements. In addition, the Rumanians 
were fighting on inner lines, and even during their invasion of 
Transylvania were in a country that was friendly to them. It is 
true that there was considerable friction between the Rumanian 
and the Russian staffs, but the latter played no part in the conduct 
of the operations until the overthrow of Rumania had already been 
effected, so that it is not possible to attribute the defeat to divided 
counsels of this nature. ‘The Rumanian peasant is a good soldier, 
as befits the descendant of Trajan’s legionaries, but although he 
was superior in numbers to his enemies he was beaten because he 
was badly equipped and was badly led: in a sentence, the German 
victory was the triumph of quality over mere quantity, almost of 
mind over matter. It showed that the principle upon which 
Alexander depended for success is as applicable to-day as it was over 
two thousand years ago. 

If the first lesson to be learnt from the Rumanian defeat in 1916 
is the importance of quality, the second is that of mobility. The 
slow progress made with the invasion of Transylvania prevented 
the occupation of any really vital strategic point, while it gave the 
enemy time to concentrate his forces for the decisive counter-blow. 
Then again, it was the skilful employment of this same factor which 
enabled Von Falkenhayn to attack first one Rumanian column and 
then another with overpowering force until the line broke, and they 
were hustled back to the banks of the Alt; at this point, too, it 
was the mobility of Von Mackensen that enabled him to move the 
bulk of his forces from the Dobrudja and to force the passage of the 
Danube at the critical moment. In fact, the study of the Rumanian 
campaign is of the greatest importance to every officer who is 
serving with an army, such as those of Great Britain and of Germany 
to-day, which places its hope of victory rather in its quality and its 
mobility than in the sheer weight of its numbers. If universal 
disarmament ever becomes an accepted fact, these operations may 
well be given a prominent place in every military text-book, for in 
a world of professional armies the race will assuredly be to the 
swift rather than to the strong. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF MAUDE’S CAMPAIGN 
IN MESOPOTAMIA 


By Major R. H. Dewinc, D.S.O., M.C., R.E. 


No. III * 
COMMUNICATIONS 


PROBABLY no single factor played a greater part in the success of 
General Maude’s campaign than the efficiency of his lines of 
communication. 

From the beginning to the end of the war in Mesopotamia 
communications had a very clear and direct effect on the issue of the 
operations. But it was not only the British L. of C. that mattered. 
In the lurid light thrown by the report of the Mesopotamia Com- 
mission on the shortcomings of our own communications the troubles 
of our enemy are apt to be overlooked. The difficulties of the 
Turkish L. of C. were no less than our own, and had just as im- 
portant a bearing on the eventual outcome of the campaign. There 
are always at least two lines of communication in war—our own and 
the enemy’s. It is the difference in capacity between the two that 
matters. 

Colonel Wedgewood in his minority report on the investigations 


' of the Mesopotamia Commission found “ that the advance on 


Baghdad failed because transport was insufficient and the force 


. ill found,” and also “‘ that the relief of Kut failed because transport 


— Ye — 


was insufficient and the force ill found.” 

If the Turks had held a similar inquiry into the causes of the fall 
of Baghdad in 1917, they might appropriately have used very similar 
words in their finding. Right through the campaign communica- 
tions were a decisive factor. 

At the beginning of the war the existing natural communications 
in Mesopotamia were very simple. ‘There were two great rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, a few tributaries flowing into the 
Tigris from the east, and the incomplete Baghdad railway. Beyond 
these there was nothing. There was not a mile of railway anywhere 


* Previous articles by Major Dewing dealing with General Maude’s campaign 
appeared in the Army Quarterly, January and April, 1927. 
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south of Baghdad, and there was not a mile of anything which 
western ideas would classify as a road anywhere in the country. 
Cross-country movement was limited by the question of water, 
either excess of it or complete lack of it, either flood or desert. 

The great rivers themselves were more potential than actual 
means of communication, for, when the M.E.F. occupied Basra 
it only possessed three river steamers and seventeen barges. 
Under these circumstances the success of any but the most re- 
stricted operations was entirely dependent on the development of 
communications, and this development proved a very slow business. 

As the British force advanced three limiting factors developed 
on its communications, and each, at one time or another, governed 
the amount of stores actually reaching the troops up river. There 
was the capacity of the port at Basra, the capacity of the river 
steamers between Basra and riverhead, and the capacity of the land 
transport forward of riverhead. 

When Basra was occupied in November, 1914, the port possessed 
no wharves for ocean-going ships. The magnificent waterway of 
the Shatt-el-Arab enabled ocean-going ships to lie in the river 
opposite the town, but the pre-war needs of trade had not been 
enough to bring deep-water wharves into existence, and ships loaded 
or discharged their cargoes by means of lighters and mahailas. 

During the first twelve months of our occupation of Basra a 
development of the port on any large scale was not attempted. 
Piers and landing stages of light timber were put up on the nght 
bank, and dumps, base depdéts, workshops and camps sprang up 
wherever dry ground could be found among the date gardens 
which bordered the Shatt. 

These improvisations served while there were no more than two 
divisions in the whole country ; but when, early in 1916, the 3rd, 
7th and 13th Divisions were added to our forces the inadequacy 
of the port facilities became desperately apparent. It was com- 
paratively easy to increase our troops, and it was comparatively easy 
to send more and more ships to Basra to supply them. But as ship 
followed ship up the Shatt-el-Arab congestion at the port became 
worse and worse, until, at one time, there were no less than forty 
ocean-going ships lying in a line stretching eight miles down the 
river from Basra. Some lay there six weeks before they could 
discharge their cargoes. 

Even the greatest marine Power in the world could not begin to 
develop a port in so distant a country as Mesopotamia during the 
few weeks that elapsed between the decision to increase our troops 
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and the actual arrival of those troops at Basra. Nothing could 
emphasize more strongly the need for long vision ahead in the 
development of base shipping facilities than the frightful congestion 
which occurred in the Shatt-el-Arab at the beginning of 1916. 
From that state of things a great advance had been made before 
General Maude assumed command in August. General McMunn 
had come in as I.G.C. Sir George Buchanan, a civilian with 
practical experience of Rangoon port, had been brought out to take 
charge of the port of Basra; and the assumption of control by the 
War Office had been followed by the dispatch of important plant 
and personnel from England. But, in spite of the speeding up of 
port development which followed these changes and General 
Maude’s appointment, a port cannot be conjured into existence ; 
some of the work was not a matter of months but of years. It was 
not until 1918 that some of the larger items in the programme of 
development were completed. Eventually, forty acres of date 
gardens were converted into a dockyard, which included a basin 
twelve and a half acres in extent. The excavation of this basin 
alone was a job which occupied a thousand labourers for a full year. 


:« Deep-water wharves solid enough to take ocean-going ships, all the 


machinery for discharging ships’ cargoes, roads, railways and bridges 
for the shore communications, the filling in of many acres of swampy 
ground to give the necessary space for depdéts and camps, all entailed 
a vast deal of time and labour. 

The river marine, which was the chief means of carriage forward 
from Basra up country, also had to be developed from very small 
beginnings. From the three river steamers and seventeen barges 
of 1914 was to grow up probably the greatest river Marine Service 
that has ever been organized. At the Armistice the river fleet 
numbered nearly 200 river steamers and between 500 and 600 
barges. The average tonnage then being carried up river daily was 
3676 tons, and riverhead at Mosul was 792 miles by river from Basra. 

But this, too, was an organization of slow growth and one which 


‘ it was extremely difficult to hurry. Between November, 1914, and 


the end of 1915, successive indents on India gradually increased the 
fleet ; but Ctesephon revealed the inadequacy of the expansion, and 
the bitter months that followed drove home the impossibility of a 
rapid increase in the river Service. When Kut fell, five months later, 
some fifty river steamers of all kinds, with eighty barges, were 


‘ delivering 350 to 400 tons of supplies a day at Sheikh Saad, while 


the daily requirements of the force on the Tigris in rations alone 
were 500 tons. There had by no means been complete lack of 
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foresight in the matter of increasing the craft on the river. The 
first requests for river shipping were made to India early in 1915 
and these were met within a few months by purchases made in 
India. After that India found it difficult to supply further suitable 
boats, and in July, 1915, seventeen steamers and fifty-three barges 
were ordered from England. 

Though these vessels were ordered six months before Ctesephon, 
it was not possible for one of them to arrive in Mesopotamia in time 
to relieve the situation during the operations for the relief of Kut. 
It was not until the end of 1916 that the last of them took their places 
in the river fleet. During that critical time, when the Tigris Corps 
was trying to fight its way through to Townshend’s men, the only 
increase in river boats came from a further comb out on the Indian 
rivers made, at the request of Sir John Nixon, in October, 1915. 

If the development of Basra port had to be a slow business, the 
collection and organization of the boats on the river had to be just 
as slow. It meant tapping the resources of the Empire pretty well 
from end to end, for eventually there were navigating the Tigris 
ships from India, ships from Burma and ships from Egypt. ‘There 
were ships from the rivers of Canada, ships made in England and 
erected under great difficulties in Mesopotamia, and even the old 
L.C.C. penny steamers from the Thames. 

Through the hot weather of 1916, the last stage over which 
supplies had to be carried to the troops on the Tigris was the twenty 
miles of desert which lay between the river head at Sheikh Saad and 
the camps at Sinn. In May no light railway existed and no 
mechanical transport had come up country. Supplies were carried 
forward in convoys of A.T. carts. The recollection of escort duty 
with these convoys must still haunt the dreams of many of the men 
on whom it fell. Clouds of suffocating dust, shrill squeaking of 
unoiled wheels and the squeals of Jaipur stallions were the accom- 
paniments of those long marches through the sweltering night. 
Towards the end of the hot weather a light railway was pushed 
through, and with its arrival the nightmare convoys ceased. But 
the laying of the light railway, which in France would have been 
done in a week, took months in Mesopotamia. There were no 
engineering difficulties, but the material had to come from India, 
and then an opportunity had to be found to send it forward in river 
steamers whose capacity was already insufficient to bring up the 
daily food supplies for men and horses. 

The construction of the railways from Basra to Nasiriyeh and 
from Kurna to Amara, which were afterwards put through, was 
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delayed by similar difficulties. The railways of the Mesopotamia 
L. of C. took just as long to build up as the shipping. 
| Later in the campaign, after the fall of Baghdad, mechanical 
transport took its place as the primary means of land transport 
_ forward of river and rail heads. Adverse reports as to the feasibility 
of using M.T. in Mesopotamia made early in the campaign delayed 
the allocation of M.T. units to the force. But once the scene of 
fighting was transferred to Upper Mesopotamia the flexibility and 
| range conferred on columns which were supplied by convoys of 
Fords was conclusively demonstrated. In 1918 troops in Kasvin 
were being supplied with such stores as could not be bought in 
Persia itself by Ford convoys working from Baghdad 484 miles 
distant. 

Even General Maude, great organizer and administrator as he 
was, could not have brought about the improvements in his L. of C. 
which were made between August and December, 1916, had it not 
been for the spade work of his predecessor. He was the first to 
acknowledge his debt to Sir Percy Lake. But having acknowledged 
the debt, the triumph still belongs to General Maude. At the end 
of August he took over command of a force low in strength, lacking 
a great deal of essential equipment and with a L. of C. which, 
though improving, was still very inadequate. Many of the diffi- 
culties which had handicapped his predecessors still existed. Yet 
in the middle of December he launched that force upon an offensive 
against the Turks which culminated in the capture of Baghdad. 
Clearly a great change must have come over that force between 
August and December. The work which Maude did during those 
three and a half months was not spectacular ; but it constituted an 
achievement of the first importance, an achievement from which 
sprang the spectacular victories of the subsequent campaign. The 
change arose mainly from development of the lines of communica- 
tion, and it was due very largely to the personality and personal work 
of General Maude. 

His first work centred upon Basra, where were Army head- 
quarters and the headquarters of the I.G.C. The problems with 
which he had to deal were of great magnitude and of infinite variety, 
the development and working of a great port, the organization of 
river transport, railway construction, supply units, all the adminis- 
trative problems of the working of a long L. of C. Faced by such a 
list, many men would have felt that if they allowed themselves a 
month in which to get a grasp of such a mass of detailed organization 
before starting on innovations they would be doing well. But 
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Maude was down in the saddle at once, and there was nothing 
tentative about his hold on the reins. Almost before the ship which 
carried Sir Percy Lake down the Shatt-el-Arab was out of sight a 
long wire was on its way to the C.I.G.S. giving details of material 
that Maude required. 

The rapid grasp of diverse problems shown by the new Army 
Commander was not the result of inspiration. Ever since he 
landed in the country Maude seems never to have limited himself 
to the concerns of his own immediate command. His mind seems 
always to have ranged beyond his own immediate horizon. He 
had studied the problems of his superior commanders, and conse- 
quently when he stepped into supreme command he did so with a 
clear conception of many of the difficulties and a clear idea of how 
he meant to tackle them. 

With many ideas thus already formed in his mind, with an 
abnormal capacity for getting through a great quantity of work in 
the twenty-four hours and with considerable administrative staff 
experience, General Maude was able personally to go into many of 
the problems of organization which presented themselves, and to 
suggest the lines for re-organization himself. In other matters, about 
the details of which he knew himself to be ignorant, he obtained 
the best expert he could, put him in charge, told him what he wanted 
and left him to work out the details in his own way. 

Personal example and personal contact played a large part in the 
confidence and enthusiasm which General Maude infused into all 
the work going on at the base. He found time for personal visits 
of inspection every day ; and whether it was in supply depots, on 
the railway, or at the shipyards at Aberdan, the Army Commander 
always exerted an invigorating influence. 

During this period of re-organization and preparation General 
Maude enjoyed one advantage which his predecessors had never 
had. His relations with the C.1.G.S. and the Q.M.G. at home in 
England were personal and direct. He had served under both 
Sir William Robertson and Sir John Cowans. Real liaison existed, 
and Maude was consequently able to write, ‘‘ Whenever I telegraph 
for anything . . . I almost invariably, unless there is good reason 
to the contrary, get a reply promising supply.” 

Under these circumstances development of the L. of C. was 
more rapid than it had ever been before. But Maude was deter- 
mined that the development should be thorough before he started — 
operations. He was going to have a secure base from which to 
launch his offensive, and, to get it, he did not hesitate to sacrifice 
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the three months during which the weather of Mesopotamia is 
usually most favourable. 

Some measure of the development achieved is given by the 
following figures. In September the railways from Basra to Nasi- 
riyeh and from Kurma to Amara had been laid for 24 and 6 miles 
respectively. In December both had been completed, in the one 
case 100 miles, in the other 75. 

In September the average tonnage carried up river daily was 
460 tons. In December it was 1908 tons. 

While the capacity of the British L. of C. was thus growing and 

expanding there was no corresponding activity on the Turkish 
L. of C. The British communications were reckoned to be long, 
but those of the Turks were longer. From their base at Haidar 
Pasha on the Bosphorus to their rail head at Ras-al-Ain was between 
800 and goo miles, and from Ras-al-Ain to Baghdad was another 
430. 
In 1916 two serious breaks of 45 and 33 miles respectively still 
existed in the railway across the Taurus and Amanus mountains, 
and stores had to be transported over these gaps by road. Even 
apart from these two interruptions the efficiency of the railway was 
very low. 

From Ras-al-Ain transport often marched the whole way to 
Baghdad, but personnel made use of the river from Mosul to 
Samarrah. On the river the Turks had no system of shipping 
comparable with that of the British. They had not got the river craft, 
and above Baghdad the water was too shallow for any but very light 
draught vessels during the greater part of the year. The one 
advantage that the Turks enjoyed was the fact that their stores 
were all coming down stream, and they used this advantage by 
floating men and stores down on kelleks. Kelleks are rafts made of 
inflated skins tied with bark to a framework of long poles. They 
may be of any size up to one of three or four hundred skins, capable 
of carrying two companies of infantry. They could not travel in 
the dark or in bad weather, but, given good conditions, they could 
float sixty to seventy miles down stream in a day. 

From Samarrah to Baghdad a section of the Baghdad railway 
completed the journey. 

An alternative line of communication ran from Jerablus, the 
point where the Aleppo—Ras-al-Ain railway crossed the Euphrates, 
to Felluja, which was connected to Baghdad by a Decauville line. 
To increase the capacity of this line, the Germans started experiments 
at Jerablus in fitting motors to shakturs, which are deep, flat- 
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bottomed native boats made of rough wood and coated with bitumen ; 
but the experiments do not seem to have been of much success. 

Judged by British standards the Turkish L. of C. was wretchedly 
organized and formations moving down to Baghdad from other 
theatres had an arduous time. Wastage in men and animals on the 
way was usually heavy, and a formation which lost no more than 
15 per cent. of its strength between Constantinople and Baghdad was 
reckoned to have done well. 

This long Turkish L. of C. depending on ill-run and discon- 
nected railways, native boats drifting at the whim of the weather, 
and poorly organized marching stages was no fit instrument for the 
maintenance of a modern army. Yet the fight put up by the 20,000 
Turks who opposed Maude’s advance to Baghdad was no mean 
thing. Respect for the Turk as a fighter must be increased when the 
inefficiency of the Turkish supply service is realized. But for all 
their stolidness the Turks could not stand up indefinitely against 
the continuous bombardment by superior weight of metal to which 
they were subjected. Throughout the Hai fighting our guns must 
have thrown ten shells for every single shell thrown by the Turkish 
guns. The Turks were short of ammunition on the Hai: they were 
short again on the Diyala when Khalil made his decision to abandon 
Baghdad. 

As nations have become more civilized the communications they 
require behind their armies have become more and more elaborate. 
Alexander marched his Macedonians from the Bosphorus through 
the length and breadth of Mesopotamia, winning battles and conquer- 
ing States, and then on through Persia and Afghanistan into India 
with hardly any L. of C. behind him at all. The simple needs of 
their hardy Anatolean troops enabled the Turks to fight a great fight 
in Mesopotamia at the end of a line of communications which could 
never have supported a British force of the same size. The British 
communications had to be built up at the cost of unprecedented time, 
labour and money before their force could strike with its full power. 

Two points stand out clear from our experience in Mesopotamia, 
where we were fighting an enemy less highly organized than ourselves 
in an undeveloped country in which the communications of both 
forces were very long. First, our force had to pass through a long 
period of preparation during which it was impossible to exert the 
latent power that it possessed. This preparation involved us in 
an expenditure of time, men and money far beyond anything which 
the Turks considered necessary for themselves. Secondly, once 
the preparations were complete there could be no comparison 
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between the power of the force which General Maude commanded 
and that of Khalil Pasha’s Army. 

If further progress continues to increase the volume of supplies 
necessary for our Army, while the development of hostile air-power 
is making the service of supply more and more vulnerable, our 
disadvantage when fighting an enemy whose requirements are more 
modest will be increased. It will take us so long to develop our 
strength that inactivity or the risk of reverses will be forced on us 
in the beginning, while a long and expensive campaign will become 
inevitable. 

The present tendency of mechanization, which seems to be 
towards smaller forces with greater hitting power, ought therefore 
to strengthen us very appreciably should our troops have to fight 
again under conditions comparable with those in Mesopotamia. 

There may not be any hope of getting back to the free inde- 
pendence of Alexander. The British soldier can never be taught 
to keep fit and happy on the simple rations which sufficed for the 
Turks. But if mechanization can reduce the number of mouths to 
be fed, and can almost eliminate forage and fodder for animals, 
without reducing our offensive power, it will help to reduce the 
handicap under which we must otherwise labour during the time 
when it may be necessary for us to be building up lines of com- 
munication on the elaborate lines needed in Mesopotamia. 


THE GREAT NAPOLEON’S SPY 
By F. J. Hupieston, C.B.E. 


THE way of the spy has always been a hard and thorny way; he 
walks by himself and often not with ease. Nobody loves him, and, 
if he is caught, nobody knows him. It is true that in that ‘“‘ Through 
the Looking Glass” country, China, many of the national heroes 
have been spies, but it is not so in the West, in spite of the fact that 
there is a monument to the gallant Major André in Westminster 
Abbey. In time of peace the spy is always liable to imprisonment 
for an indefinite period ; in time of war a slip of the pen, aslip of the 
tongue, may at any moment condemn him to play the principal 
part in a tragedy of which the third and last act takes place at dawn. 
And yet he can call very great people cousin ; so far back as 1681 
the learned de Wicquefort remarked in a work on Embassadors, as 
we used to call them, ‘“‘ Un ambassadeur est un espion distingué qui est 
sous la protection du droit des gens,” that is to say an ambassador is sent 
abroad not only to lie for his country but to spy for it also. There 
are-also possible humiliations attached to the job. It is recorded 
that many years ago a colonel in a certain continental army attended. 
uninvited, the manceuvres of a neighbouring State. He disguised 
himself as a drover and surrounded himself with cattle. Perhaps 
he betrayed himself by alluding to them as “‘ the milky mothers of 
the herd,” but, in any case, in spite of his leggings and his ash stick, 
in spite of his lowing companions, a staff officer of the army whose 
manceuvres he was observing as best he could, was sent to him with 
the very polite message, ‘‘ Masts, mon colonel, vous voyez trés-mal, 
venez donc aupreés de nous ’’—well meant, but rather calculated to 
hurt the gallant officer’s self-esteem. 

A writer, contemporary with Bayard who had no fear and 
whom none could reproach, talking of spies says, ‘‘ Les espies, comme 
chascun scet, ne sont creez que par dame avarice.”’ ‘This is not true. 
Everybody will take off his hat to the spy who undertakes a very 
difficult and dangerous task for love of his country ; one cannot but 
admire the courage of the hireling spy, and surely one should pay 
tribute to the sense of humour of the double espton who works, first 
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for one side, and then for the other, and who collects remuneration 
from both. Bis dat is his motto. 

In the byways of military history one comes constantly across 
mention of spies and their activities. Calvo, who knew as much 
about International Law as, and who wrote about it more sensibly 
perhaps though not more engagingly, than Groot, better known as 
Grotius, tells us that in 1588 when the Duke of Parma was besieging 
Bergen-op-Zoom, a British soldier was approached and offered a 
large sum to act as spy and betray an outlying fort. One is horrified 
to read that he accepted the offer, one is delighted to learn that he 
immediately informed his captain with the result that the enemy, 
misleadingly informed, confidently attacked the fort and was driven 
back with a loss of 3,000 men. Voltaire tells us (and he must have 
chuckled as he wrote it) of the Private Secretary of William III who 
was suborned by Marshal Luxemburg and, his treachery being 
discovered, was forced to send such information that at the ensuing 
battle of Steinkirk (which gave its name to a new mode of tying the 
cravat) the French Army narrowly escaped annihilation. 

In the old days women and priests were generally thought to 
make the best spies. As a proverb then current expressed it, Un 
secret qui ne peut se savoir nt par les femmes, ni par les hommes d’église, 
ne se saura probablement jamais. And though Delilah is not a very 
common name nowadays it is not, perhaps, an unappropriate name 

‘fora woman. Women, of course, ran terrible risks. In 1570 when 

Don Federico was besieging Mons he noted certain ladies of the 
beleaguered town were in his camp with the innocent intention of 
selling herbs and vegetables. But the Don was not so green as their 
wares and he discovered that they were asking very important 
questions about the strength and dispositions of his troops. Their 
lives were spared, but they were condemned to the appalling punish- 
ment, which must make any modern woman shudder, of “‘ having 
their petticoats cut off above the knee.”’ As regards priests, in 1652 
the King of France signed a Brevet d’Espion authorizing a certain 
Father Francais Berthoud d se travestir sous tel costume que bon 
lu: semblera ; and it was thanks to the good offices of two priests, 
before whom he had dangled possible bishoprics as bribes, that 
Prince Eugene captured Mantua in 1701 and Cremona in the 
following year.* 


® These two cities recall what was surely the best impromptu ever uttered. 
Swift, present in company when a lady’s cloak, as she passed by, knocked off a 
table and smashed a violin quoted, as it fell to earth the line : 
** Mantua heu misere nimium vicina Cremona.” 
Always supposing of course that the gloomy Dean of St. Patrick’s had not arranged 
it all beforehand with the lady. 
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Some of Eugene’s troops, by the way, entered Cremona by a 
sewer—the end of which was under the false priest’s house. Vanden- 
court who commanded this forlorn * and smelly hope managed to 
lose his way in the drain. Whereupon one of his light-hearted 
soldiery composed the pleasant epigram : 

** Par une faveur de Bellone 
Et par un bonheur sans égal 


Nous avons retrouvé Crémone 
Et perdu notre Général.” 


But of all spies in history, setting aside the twentieth century, 
none is more famous than Napoleon’s Arch-Spy, Charles Schul- 
meister. His life, by M. Paul Muller, was published in 1896 and 
it is as interesting, I think, as any detective story by—well by who- 
ever may be your favourite writer of detective stories.| ‘There are 
many legends about Schulmeister. It is said, for example, that he 
once got out of an awkward corner by playing the part of a corpse in 
a coffin, that at Wagram, on the point of capture, he bolted into a 
house, disguised himself as a barber and, carrying all a barber’s 
paraphernalia, told his pursuers as they entered demanding the spy, 
that the spy was upstairs, severely wounded ; they rushed upstairs 
and Schulmeister calmly left by the front door. It was also told of 
him that, in the character and uniform of a German prince he 
inspected an army corps of the enemy and that, having bribed an 
Austrian commissary—in the old days supply and sticky fingers 
often went together—he took his name and his place at a council 
of war presided over by Francis II. But as Austrian councils of 
war of the early nineteenth century were all that there is of the 
most Aulic, that is to say did nothing in particular, except hum and 
haw, and did it very badly, the information gained was hardly 
worth the risk. He had the gift, possessed by another and perhaps | 
even greater Charles, Charley Peace (hats off | please), of being able 
totally to alter, not only his expression, but his whole countenance. 

And if I may be allowed a slight digression here I should like to 
pay a tribute to the London crowd, that crowd which never fails to 
cast stupid prejudice aside and to give applause to those who have 
earned it, be he copper or criminal. For it is on record that when 
that great calamity, second only to the Great Fire of London, the 


© The phrase “‘ forlorn hope ”’ always reminds me of the soul-stirring words 
addressed on one such occasion to his men by that gallant and astute Oriental 
warrior Plazatoro Pasha ; they were as follows : ‘“‘ Fight to the last man ; slay all 
infidels ; Allah be with you—for I shall not.” 
pas Mine is the author of ‘‘ The Cask ”? who, for plots, can out-Wilkie Wilkie 
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burning of Mme. Tussaud’s took place, and when an evil, degraded- 
looking little wax figure was borne safely forth from that dread and 
subterranean chamber (6d. extra please) of which he had been the 
most beloved and most distinguished Horror, the company present, 
dukes’ sons, cooks’ sons and sons of those millionaires who have 
sense enough to know that Marylebone is the pleasantest quarter of 
London and therefore live there, gave vent to loud cheers and cries 
of ‘‘ Good old Charlie.” Some say that “even butchers wept ” 
for joy at the rescue (sunt lacrime rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt) ; 
this, perhaps, is doubtful, but it appears to be a fact that the police 
stood to attention and gravely saluted their old enemy. So far as I 
am concerned, for I was a spectator on this historic occasion and shall 
never forget the smell, not of the dukes’ sons, but of the burning wax, 
if anybody present had struck up ‘“‘O Charlie is my Darling,” I 
should certainly have added an enthusiastic and, I trust, not un- 
tuneful note to the swelling chorus ; for, when all is said and done, 
Mr. Peace was a chevalier, a chevalier d’tndustrie, perhaps, yet surely 
one of the most talented. 

There is a legend that it was thanks to this art of being able to 
transmogrify his countenance that Schulmeister was first engaged by 
Napoleon. The story is that in 1805 he obtained an audience at 
the castle in Strasburg, where the Emperor had his quarters, 
and offered his services. Napoleon, seated at his writing table, 
asked, “‘ What are your references?” * “I am my own 
reference,” was the proud reply. ‘‘ Then I cannot employ you,” 
said the Emperor, and buried himself in his correspondence. 
Shortly afterwards he looked up and, observing a_ stranger 
present, cried: “Who are you, and what are you doing 
here?” “TI am still Schulmeister,” was the reply. Whereupon 
Napoleon, so it appears, immediately took him into his service. 
Schulmeister had as many names as disguises. History knows him 
as Schulmeister (even the highbrows of history do not disdain to 
mention him), but he would answer to Charles, de Charles, Burger- 
meister and de Meinau. And he always insisted that he was 
descended from a noble Hungarian family of the not very noble 
name of Biersky. (How noble names alter : there was once a Hun- 
garian knight called Hunyadi Janos, and in the mid-Victorian era 
he became an aperient water. Just as, so one has been given to 


® How does one recommend a spy? Does one say that he is clean, tidy, 
Church of England (if required), and has no female followers ? Or that ‘‘ he 
recalls the delicious spies of fifty years ago”? It must be a very difficult document 
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understand, a bearer of the honoured name of Jones, changed it, 
anagrammatically, to Enos, and made a fortune.) 

Schulmeister was born in 1770 and, as M. Muller, who has 
taken infinite pains to trace his career, tells us, according to the 
Copulations-Buch der Evangelisch-Lutherischen Gemeinde, that is 
to say, the marriage register of the Lutheran congregation of 
St. Marie-aux-Mines, near Strasburg, married at the early age of 
twenty-two. Of an adventurous disposition he commenced as a 
smuggler when quite a youngster and was well-known as such up 
and down the Rhine, where contraband then flourished as vigorously 
as it once did on our Kentish coast. He appears to have done a 
little spying for France first in 1800, but in 1805 he brought off the 
greatest coup of his career. ‘The exact part he played by his spying 
and double-spying in the drama which ended in the Austrian 
catastrophe at Ulm is obscure. Messieurs les espions are not men- 
tioned in the bulletins or the despatches. ‘The comic relief in this 
1805 drama is provided by the Austrian commander Mack. His 
motto appears to have been the fine and defiant old Austrian motto 
Bella gerant alsz,for he was undoubtedly the most incompetent general 
of the nineteenth or any other century. It is certain that Schul- 
meister was in the pay of Savary who managed Napoleon’s secret 
service in the field, and it appears to be equally certain that he took 
pay from Mack also. Some historians say that he deceived Mack 
(so far as you can deceive a turnip) into a sense of false security by 
assuring him, no doubt with a very elongated countenance, that the 
English had landed at Boulogne and that a revolution had broken 
out at Paris. Had he added that Admiral Sir Sidney Smith had 
sailed, in the Bellerophon, up the Seine and was bombarding La 
Ferté-sous-Jouarre, Mack would no doubt have believed him. 
One should not give Schulmeister too much credit for taking in the 
Austrian general, for a child could have done it. Other historians 
say, or rather conjecture, that he gave Mack really valuable informa- 
tion, but that Mack would not believe it because he did not want to 
believe it and because it did not suit his precious plan of operations. 
This seems very probable. The astute Schulmeister had probably 
taken the measure of the Austrian general’s intelligence, or rather 
his lack of it, pretty accurately and had realized that he was, what is 
called in modern turf slang, not only a ‘“‘ mug ” but a “ fly mug,” 
that is to say a Simple Simon who considers himself a Machiavelli. 
What is certain is that our friend Schulmeister sent Savary detailed 
and valuable information about the Austrian troops and that, soon 
afterwards, he insinuated himself into the staff of the Russian 
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General of the admirable strategical name of Kutusov ® and for- 
warded to Savary similar details about the Russian Army, giving 
its numbers, its equipment and clothing and the condition of 
the horses of the Regular Cavalry and also of the Cossacks. In 
fact, he asked so many and such intelligent questions that suspicion 
was aroused. He was arrested, but managed to escape and to reach 
Vienna, now occupied by the French, and was given by Savary a 
minor post in the French police i in that city, and soon justified this 
appointment by nosing out—it is a good spy’s duty to be parker- 
zsstmus—a number of secret magazines of military stores. 

By this time he had made a small fortune and in 1807 bought an 
estate near Strasburg to which he gave the name Meinau and took 
for himself the territorial style of de Meinau, a slight consolation 
for the fact that Napoleon, though he gave him handsome sums of 
money, always steadfastly refused to decorate him. Schulmeister 
bore no malice and in the grounds of his new estate erected a colossal 
statue of the Emperor. In November, 1806, the year of Jéna, this 
remarkable man, now Captain Charles in the French Army, at the 
head of thirteen troopers entered Wismar occupied by five or six 
hundred Mecklenburg troops and called on them to surrender, 
which they incontinently did. The next day he handed over his 
capture to his chief Savary, whose first action was to commandeer 
1,500 gold thalers from the town and to present them to “ cet homme 
d’un courage et d'une présence d esprit peu commune.” This is probably 
the most remarkable military exploit in the annals of spydom. 

In 1807 he was wounded at the battle of Friedland and in 1808 
had charge of the secret police at Erfurt where princes and prince- 
lings had collected to meet Napoleon. With them, as usual, came 
the riff-raff of Europe, the punters, card-sharpers, pick-pockets, 
dames galantes de par le (demi)monde, and Schulmeister was a terror 
to them all. Nor did he neglect to keep an eye on the notabilities 
and to report all their movements to Savary. In the following year 
he was greatly honoured: both Josephine and Hortense, while at 
Strasburg, visited his castle and were entertained by him. In April 
of this year he distinguished himself at Landshut, where he prevented 
the Austrians from destroying the bridge over the river. When in 
1809 the French again occupied Vienna he was made Commissary 
General of Police, an appointment which he thoroughly appreciated, 
for, as he remarked, smugglers and policemen carry on much the 

® Russian names are often very significant. I always thought it ominous 


that the pre-war Official Gazette of the Russian Army was called “‘ The Russian 
Invalide ” (Russki Invalid). 
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same line of business. He treated the Viennese with tact and 
sympathy and even—how unlike Scotland Yard—tried to form their 
literary tastes. That is to say, he had translations made of Voltaire, 
Diderot, Montesquieu and others whom the Archbishop of Vienna 
had put on the Index. He proudly boasted that the Esprit des lots 
of Montesquieu always had a place of honour on the table of the 
British House of Commons; this is as it may be, but it is very 
odd to find a smuggler promoted spy interested in literature. Pirates 
of course always have been. 

We next find Schulmeister owner of another castle, the Chateau 
de Piple, near Paris, once the property of another extraordinary 
character, Marshal Saxe ; it is believed that he at this time reverted 
to his old love, contraband, now, owing to the embargo placed on 
Goddem goods, at its zenith in France ; probably the poor pseudo- 
poodle (of whom I will tell you later) grew fatter and fatter. But 
alas! the evil days were at hand, the luck was about to change. 
He waxed with Napoleon, and with Napoleon he waned. In 1814 
both Meinau and Piple were plundered by the Allies and he himself 
was arrested and only let off on payment of a heavy fine. He seems 
to have lost his nerve, retired from smuggling and, after Water- 
loo, the stock in spies slumped. But he retained his proud spirit. 
He had always objected to the title of spy, prefering that of “ mili- 
tary observer.” * In 1820 Joseph GGrres, of Strasburg, said that 
Schulmeister had been a spy and followed a dishonourable pro- 
fession. Our friend called on Herr GéGrres, introduced himself, 
and boxed his ears; the Herr’s outstretched hand became a fist 
and the spirited old spy, though much the smaller of the two, “sprang 
upon his opponent’s back,” and, like poor Tray (also a Teuton), 
** scratched and bit him till he bled.” : 

The record of Schulmeister’s latter years is rather sad. He 
started new-fangled methods of agriculture, tried, intensively, to 
make two beetroots grow where one only had grown before, bought 
prize-cattle, but everything went wrong. The beetroots were paler 
than they should have been, the prize cattle won no prizes. He had 
to sell his castles and spent the rest of his life on an attenuated 
income, a neat, tidy old dandy, rarely leaving his house where, like 
some respectable, pensioned old Civil Servant he lived entirely 
surrounded by Angoras, the passion of his declining years. And if 
** Angoras ”? mean cats, and not goats, J] think he is to be con- 
gratulated on his choice of company.t 


®* Which, by the way, was what a mili attaché used to be called. 
t He had always been fond of animals. In his smuggling prime he had always 
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But Schulmeister had one last glorious hour. When after the 
coup d'état the nephew of the Great Napoleon visited Strasburg 
he made a point of calling on this survivor of battles long ago, and 
this graceful and tactful act must have gladdened the old man’s heart. 
He died not long afterwards, aged eighty-three. The German 
history books have labelled him “‘ The Evil Genius of Mack.” The 
word “ genius ” should not be coupled in any way whatever with 
this preposterous old duffer, this numbskull strategist, this kinder- 
garten tactician. Let us rather call him the Prince of Spies. 


been accompanied by a large, bloated, ungainly, disagreeable, waddling, black 
poodle, who, no doubt, would answer ‘to the honoured name of Toutou. Asa 
matter of fact this unhappy hound was really an undersized, nondescript mongrel. 
They always say mongrels are intelligent. ‘This one must certainly have been so, 
for he never betrayed the fact, not even to other inquiring dogs, that he was tightly 
swathed with silk, or lace, or whatever the French ladies stood most in need of, 


and wore over his bandages a poodile’s pelt as a disguise. Charley Peace would 
have loved this dog. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF INTELLIGENCE IN 
A MECHANIZED ARMY 


By BreveT Major B. C. Deninc, M.C., R.E. 


It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that the next great war 
will see the extensive employment of mechanized armies. Present 
conceptions at least tend towards the view that each side will possess 
at the start certain stationary defensive forces and will build up, as 
soon as possible, offensive mechanized striking forces, upon the 
action of which the decision of the campaign may well depend. It 
is not inopportune, therefore, to examine the nature of the intelli- 
gence organization which will be required to enable a mechanized 
army to operate. 

Warfare conducted by mechanized armies will differ from that 
with which we have been recently familiar in a number of ways. 
The outstanding change will be the great increase in mobility, 
tending to quicken up events and greatly to increase the importance 
of the time factor in intelligence work. Another change will be that 
a greatly enhanced value will be placed upon physical obstacles which 
are capable of holding up mechanized forces, and accurate and 
up-to-date information as to the possibilities of crossing these will 
be vitally necessary. Thirdly, by the nature of the operations, 
much of the intelligence necessary in comparatively static fighting 
will have no place, t.e. intelligence regarding targets for long range 
artillery, opposing trench systems and siege organizations generally. 

For purposes of discussion, it is proposed to assume that the 
mechanized striking force will be of the size of an army corps, con- 
sisting of three divisions and some corps troops, the divisions 
being composed of various forms of tank forces. If a mechanized 
army should reach larger proportions, an organization evolved for a 
corps will be capable of expansion to suit a greater force. 

It will be of advantage to consider first the existing organization 
for obtaining intelligence in an army corps and the existing sources 
of information, and then to see how far such are applicable to a 
mechanized army corps. As contemplated at present, the table 
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attached as an appendix to this article represents the “I ” organiza- 
tion within a corps. 

The sources of information upon which reliance is placed as a 
result of the experiences of the last war are: air observation, air 
photography, observation from ground observation posts, patrol 
reports, prisoners, local inhabitants, captured documents, inter- 
cepted wireless, telephone or telegraphic messages, enemy and 
neutral press, and secret service. 

It is tolerably certain that the counter-battery organization re- 
ferred to in the appendix will not be required in the warfare contem- 
plated. It will be questionable how far even a divisional artillery 
intelligence office can be of use. If the artillery of both sides is 
used primarily in the rdéle of tank destroyers, targets will be decided 
by individual gun or section commanders and not by C.R.As. 
acting upon intelligence received. 

Secondly, scout observation groups, employed in the last war 
by corps, divisions and brigades, will not be able to function in a 
similar manner, for events will move too rapidly for continuous and 
detailed telescope observation to be practicable. 

The portions of the organization which will continue to be of the 
utmost value are, obviously, the branch intelligence section with the 
affiliated R.A.F., and the front line organization controlled by 
battalion intelligence officers. 

As regards sources of information, air observation will be of 
greatly increased value. Air photography. has advantages over air 
observation, but how far it will be of use in very rapidly moving 
warfare will depend upon the time taken to develop a film and deliver 
the photograph to the intelligence offices concerned. It seems not 
unlikely that however efficient the process of rapid production 
becomes, once mechanized armies are within striking distance of one 
another, air photography will be too slow as a source of information, 
but that when there is a pause in operations or when information 
is required of an area far ahead, it will be made use of. Observa- 
tion from ground observation posts, it has already been pointed out, 
will hardly be practicable on the lines adopted hitherto. Patrol 
reports will be of the highest value under the new conditions. 
Scraps of information from prisoners, civilian inhabitants and 
captured documents will be of importance if they can be got to the 
right quarters in time, but generally these three sources will not have 
the place they held in the last war when details of every kind were 
required. It is unlikely in rapidly moving events that prisoners or 
civilians would be sufficiently in the picture to have knowledge of 
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the enemy’s intentions, which may in future change from hour to hour. 
The enemy’s intercepted messages, whatever the method adopted, 
will, as ever, be the best intelligence obtainable, but, in the type of 
warfare under discussion, there can be little hope of interception 
of the telegraph or the telephone, which are not likely to be used 
at all in forward areas, and only the possibilities of picking up wireless 
remain. And, lastly, as regards information from the enemy or 
neutral press, and from secret service, once active movements have 
commenced, no intelligence can be hoped for which can influence 
operations owing to the time required to obtain and to transmit it. 
For rapidly moving warfare, then, of the existing organization and 
sources of information, we are only left with (a) the R.A.F., producing 
air observers’ reports ; (b) the forward troops, giving patrol reports and 
scraps of information from contact with the enemy and civilians ; and 
(c) such messages of the enemy as it is possible to intercept by wireless. 

It is for decision how far these remnants of earlier intelligence 
methods will suffice. 

First, as regards air observation by the R.A.F., continual low 
flying reconnaissance in front and on the flanks of the mechanized 
corps should, in normal weather and normal country, detect large 
hostile concentrations, if in movement. At night, however, or given 
very cloudy weather or thickly wooded country through which 
there are roads or tracks, or while the enemy is stationary and 
camouflaged, it will not be safe to rely too much upon air observation. 
And even in open country and fair weather, unless the work of the 
air observers is very systematic and continuous, and unless it is free 
from interference by hostile aircraft and anti-aircraft fire, since the 
enemy’s ground formations can move very rapidly, it will be unwise 
to count upon retaining under observation hostile forces even when 
they are once picked up. It is apparent that, as hitherto, informa- 
tion from the R.A.F. must be regarded as supplementary to informa- 
tion from other sources, and that it may fail at critical moments. 

The scale of R.A.F. allotted to army cooperation duties in the 
last war was one squadron per army corps. This, in future, will be 
insufficient. ‘To keep one machine continuously in the air by day, 
one flight must, normally, be earmarked. In the mechanized war- 
fare contemplated, with divisions perhaps many miles apart, each 
division will require at least one machine always in the air. For the 
three divisions, three flights, #.e. a squadron, is needed. For the 
use of corps troops, and for strategic reconnaissances for the corps 
commander, further flights will be required, and, if the corps travels 
beyond the easy range of the main R.A.F. fighter squadrons, the 
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question of fighter units with the mechanized corps may arise. For 
intelligence purposes, it may be assumed that the corps of this nature 
will require two army cooperation squadrons in future. 

A problem which will arise, though perhaps more a matter 
for the operations staff than the intelligence staff, is that of finding 
each night a suitable resting place for the R.A.F. with the corps. 
With advances of up to one hundred miles, the squadrons will need 
to move continually. If the country concerned is short of possible 
landing grounds, the squadrons will actually be less mobile than the 
force they are working with, and this will react upon the intelligence 
obtainable from air observation. 

Passing next to the second remaining source of information 
that of the patrols of the fighting troops, brigades and battalions 
will, of course, push out protective detachments at all times in all 
directions. The distances to which these may operate will, however, 
relatively to the speed of the whole, be small, for, as in slow-moving 
warfare, the outer cover of a force must not get out of touch with the 
main body and must conform to the movements of the latter. Intel- 
ligence as to hostile forces at a distance is, therefore, not to be expected 
from this source. But, provided all troops are specially trained to it, 
and provided the means of communication are there,* it is reasonable 
to suppose that the corps commander and commanders of divisions 
will obtain a fair measure of intelligence of the enemy, once contact 
has been obtained. Bearing in mind, however, the speed with which 
the attack can develop, it will always be a question as to whether such 
information will come through in time. 

With regard to the third remaining source of information, inter- 
cepted wireless, seeing that the enemy will take all the precautions 
that we shall, anything obtained in this manner should only be 
regarded in the nature of a windfall. No commander should rely 
definitely upon regular intelligence from this source. 

The future, then, on the whole, from the intelligence point of 
view, for a mechanized corps is not a particularly bright one. All the 
remaining sources of information have evident weaknesses. It is 
clear that, unless the meetings of the opposing forces are to become 
pure encounter battles, resting largely upon chance, controlled by 
men acting very much in the dark, some strengthening of the methods 

of obtaining intelligence is necessary. 


* Only wireless will be suitable. With the difficulties of jamming, and of 
enciphering to counteract interception, it is evident that to attain the necessary 
speed, the question of communication between headquarters and outlying units 
requires most careful consideration. 
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It is doubtful whether an increase in the number of aircraft 
allotted to a corps will give results commensurate with the added 
administrative difficulties of maintaining more squadrons with a 
fast-moving force. In the dark or in very bad weather five aeroplanes 
are no greater safeguard than one. It is clear that to make certain 
of obtaining more information, a revival will be necessary of long- 
distance ground reconnaissance forces, with duties similar to those 
allotted to the independent and strategic cavalry of former days. 

Undoubtedly such forces should be corps troops and not 
divisional troops. ‘Their tasks will have a relation to the corps as a 
whole rather than to any particular portion of the corps. 

As regards the composition of such forces, bearing in mind the 
necessity for almost all-round reconnaissance, it seems likely that 
three units will be required, one for employment out in front and one 
for use on each flank. ‘These units will require special equipment. 
They should be far more mobile than the main bodies of the opposing 
forces, i.e. something in the nature of fast armoured cars is indi- 
cated. They require, also, to be sufficiently powerful to overcome 
the outer fringe of similar patrols sent out by the enemy, for, as in 
the days of cavalry, it will be seldom that information of the enemy’s 
main bodies will be obtained without fighting for it. For this 
reason, the vehicles of these special units would seem to need also 
the armour and armament of a light tank. As means of com- 
munication, besides wireless, which in certain circumstances it may 
not be judicious to use, the units should have a generous provision 
of despatch riders. 

To sum up, then, for a mechanized army corps there should 
be, as regards intelligence organization, the system shown in 
the appendix, less the corps, divisional and brigade observer 
groups and less the artillery organization, but supplemented by 
the corps strategic reconnaissance forces. As regards sources of 
information, there will be three main sources: air observation, 
reports from the corps long-range reconnaissance forces, and the 
information obtained after contact by the fighting troops in divi- 
sions. In view of the paucity of the sources, the importance of 
peace training for all the units concerned is very real. A start should 
be made with such armoured car units and mechanized forces as we 
possess to-day. 


THE SECURITY PROBLEM 


Finally, no picture of intelligence organization is complete 
without the security arrangements made for defence against the 
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working of the enemy’s intelligence system. Under existing 
regulations, at each corps’ headquarters there is a special security 
officer appointed whose duties are to watch over events in the corps 
area and to suggest to his commander what steps should be taken 
to frustrate the enemy’s intelligence. In divisions the supervision 
of security is a duty of the General Staff officer detailed for intelli- 
gence. In the future, since the enemy will be working under the 
same disadvantages as regards sources of information as ourselves, 
possibly the task of security officers will be lightened. Nevertheless, 
the security organization as it exists should be retained ; for security 
measures will be as important as ever. Such an organization will be 
most usefully devoted to the spheres of defence against the enemy’s 
air observation and defence against the enemy’s interception of 


- Communications. 
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A LINK WITH THE PAST 
By CHIEN-MEN 


From Biblical days onward the history of Egypt teems with events 
of interest to all walks in life: to the politician, the explorer, the 
administrator, the soldier, the sailor, and to countless others. 

To the majority, the numerous campaigns, with their fierce and 
bloody battles, which have been waged from time immemorial on 
Egyptian soil and waters, are known to a greater or less degree. 
I would suggest, however, that the least known of these campaigns 
is the British Expedition of 1807. 

Briefly the situation was as follows :— 

Great Britain was at that time at war with Turkey, and, as 
in the late Great War, she cast around for a suitable place to create 
a diversion to draw the enemy’s troops from the main theatre of 
operations. In this particular case she chose Egypt as the most 
promising place for the purpose. 

A small army, nothing more than a reconnaissance in force, 
under the command of General Frazer was dispatched for this task. 

Frazer landed, as Napoleon had done, at Marabout. His force 
consisted of the following units :—31st Foot, now the 1st Battalion 
_ The East Surrey Regiment. 35th Foot, now the 1st Battalion 
The Royal Sussex Regiment. 78th Foot, now the 2nd Battalion 
The Seaforth Highlanders, and a Foreign Legion; in all not 
more than 5,000 men. 

Frazer took Alexandria and Rosetta, but his opponents, under 
the command of Mohamed Ali, proved too numerous for him, and, 
after sustaining heavy losses, he came to terms with the enemy, who 
allowed him to re-embark the remnants of his force. 

Such in a nutshell is the story of Frazer’s expedition to Egypt in 
1807. 

As the years roll by, however, individual accounts of certain 
incidents in a campaign are brought to light. 

Recently, through the kindness of a friend, Felix Powell Bey, of 
the Municipalité D’Alexandrie, a copy of the interesting letter 
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written by a very gallant officer, Thomas Hamilton by name, has 
come into my possession. 

I do not know whether this letter * has been made public before, 
but I feel certain that should there be any relatives of the writer of 
the letter alive to-day, they would not object to its publication as a 
matter of interest to the Army as a whole and especially to the 
individual regiments mentioned therein. 

Copy of letter written by Thomas Hamilton :— 


Camp Eastern Heights above Alexandria, 
28 April, 1807. 

My DEar FATHER, 

I had the pleasure of writing you about the End of last Month, 

On the 2nd Instant Intelligence was received that Major General 
Wauchope who had been sent against Rosetta with a Detachment of the 
Army consisting of the 31st Regiment and the Chasseurs Britaniques with 
3 or 4 Guns had been defeated by the Turks, and the Detachment com- 
pletely cut up. General Wauchope killed, and about 650 killed and 
wounded, Brigadier General Meade (wounded) arrived soon after the 
news came, with the remains of the detachment. 

On the evening of the 2nd the Reserve, consisting of the first Battalion 
35th Regiment, 78th Regiment, De Rolles Regiment the Light Infantry 
Battalion, with a Detachment of Dragoons and two Twelve Pounders, 
six Sixes, two Mortars, two Howitzers and a strong detachment of Gunners 
with 200 Seamen, the whole under the Command of Brigadier General 
the Honble. S. Stewart, were ordered to hold themselves in readiness 
to proceed against Rosetta. 

We marched the following day for Aboukir and there halted at the 
Wells for the night. 

On the 4th the Army embarked in Germs (large Country Boats), 
crossed the Bay of Aboukir, and landed on the Desert about 20 miles from 
Rosetta. The same evening Lieut. Col. McLeod was sent forward with 
the Light Infantry Battalion and three companies of the 78th Regiment 
to take possession of the Village of Etko, about 7 miles to our Front, which 
he did with little or no opposition. On the sth Instant the Army moved 
forward and encamped on the Sand Hills above Etko. On the 6th Lieut. 
Col. McLeod marched with the Advanced Guard of the Army as men- 
tioned in detail on the other side to the Village of El Hamet, on the banks 
of the Nile and close upon the Lake of Etko, so as to secure our right flank 
and keep the enemy from getting to our rear. 

The main body of the Army took up a position on the 6th between 
E] Hamet and Rosetta, and on 7th the whole moved forward and encamped 
before the latter place, Lieut. Col. McLeod having left a strong detachment 
at El] Hamet to secure that important pass. 

A heavy fire was kept up from the town on our Troops as they filed 
to their respective posts : but with little effect. 

‘: ® The original writing, spelling, and abbreviations have been retained in 
e copy. 
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Rosetta is a large town situated on the left bank of the Nile. It is 
defended by a small Fort from Attack from the Sea: but is open and 
completely commanded from the Sand-Hills on the left, where the Army 
was posted. Although there are no walls of regular fortifications yet the 
place is extremely strong and difficult of course to be carried, from the 
pia construction of the houses each house being in fact a castle, 

ving a strong small door, loop holes for Musquetry in every Part, and 
a flat roof with a Breast Work or Parapet, from which men can fire with 
perfect safety to themselves and take a cool aim at those below. All the 
Streets which are very narrow, blocked up with trees and rubbish so as 
to make it impossible for a body of men to act together. 

General Wauchope not being aware of these difficulties entered the 
town with his detachment and endeavoured to keep possession of it, but 
found when too late that it was impossible. His men fell by numbers 
without their seeing an enemy and in this state of confusion and disorder 
he himself poor man received a shot in the Head. The remainder got 
out of the town as well as they could, and were brought off by an Officer 
of the 31st Regiment. All the wounded and killed had their heads taken 
from their bodies and sent up to Grand Cairo. 

The spectacle to our Army on encamping before the Town was 
shocking to a degree. Great numbers of our comrades stripped and all 
with their heads off. 

On the night of the 8th and morning of the gth we opened our Batteries 
and continued to play upon the Town until the morning of the 2rst 
Instant. We understood that much damage was done to the buildings 
and many killed and wounded by the effects of our fire: but our Army 
not being sufficiently strong completely to surround the place, the enemy 
every day received supplies from the right bank of the Nile and it shortly 
appeared to many of us that the attempt to take the town would not 
succeed. 

During the siege the enemy made several sorties but in every one they 
were drove back with loss and disgrace. 

The Detachment which had been left at El Hamet having sustained 
and repelled several attacks from a much superior force, and the enemy 
having shown a strong desire to turn our right by forcing this detach- 
ment, Lieut. Col. McLeod, with three Companies of the 78th Regiment 
was sent on the morning of the 3oth instant to reinforce Major Vogelsang 
of De Rolles Regiment who had been left in command of the detachment. 
They arrived safe at E] Hamet. 

At Daylight on the morning of the 21st Inst. General Stewart received 
a letter from Lieut. Col. McLeod informing him that 60 or 70 large 
boats containing 5 or 6000 men had arrived during the preceding night 
from Cairo and that he was afraid he would not be able to keep hi 
position. General Stewart had previously provided for such an Event, 
by giving him Orders to retire (in case of being overpowered by numbers) 
on the Lake of Etko where the main body of Army was to have joined him. 

Shortly after the receipt of the above letter from Lieut. Col. McLeod, 
a Note was also received from him stating that “ he was warmly engaged 
with their cavalry and infantry.” A few hours before the last note was 
received, orders been issued for the Army to retire. We accordingly 
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withdrew all our guns except two 32 Pound Carrenades and two Mortars 
which were first rendered unserviceable and then buried, and blew up 
all the ammunition and burnt the store which we were unable to carry 
back with us. The Army then retired from the lines by regiments and 
formed the Hollow Square in the desert, about half a mile from the town, 
with the camels, etc., in the centre. This mancuvre had scarcely been 
performed before we were attacked on all sides of the square by infantry 
and cavalry, but we gave them so very warm a reception that during the 
whole of retreat they barely came within Musquet shot. 

On our arrival at the Lake of Etko, I am sorry to say, we could not 
learn any intelligence of Lieut. Col. McLeod and his detachment, and 
we are much afraid that they are lost. 

After a most fatiguing March we encamped on our former ground 
on the evening of the 24th instant. 

Below are the names of the Officers of the 78th who formed a part of 
the detachment under Lieut. Col. McLeod. 


Lieut. Col. Patrick McLeod. 


Captain C.C. McKay. Lieut. C. McRae. Lieut. Christie. (Grenadier 
Company). Lieut. M. McGregor. Lieut. Ryrie. Ensign Gregory. 
Lieut. Dick. Lieut. Mathison. Lieut. Gallie. (Battalion Companies). 
Assistant Surgeon Leslie, and altogether 


1 Lieutenant Colonel 

1 Captain 

7 Lieutenants 

1 Ensign 

1 Assistant Surgeon 

10 Sergeants 

161 Rank and File and 4 Drummers 


N.B. We had 8 killed and 38 wounded during the siege besides the 
above. Captain Dick was wounded slightly with a 26 Pound Shot— 
he is well. 


The detachment consisted of about 700 men in all. No certain 
accounts have been received of them, but reports have been made by 
Arabs that, after fighting until all their ammunition was expended and 
having lost a number of men, they surrendered and that they were 
immediately sent to Cairo. You cannot conceive our grief at losing so 
many fine brave Fellows and by such a dastardly barbarous enemy. In 
the Field had they the whole Turkish Army we might look on them with 
contempt but behind a wall where they are safe they can use their arms. 
It appears a maxim of their infantry never to fire unless they themselves 
are under some kind of cover. 

During the time the army was engaged with their cavalry in the Square 
—William received a spent shot in the thigh which he supposed was 
a thump from his Captain with his sword—it made him jump but did 
not even injure his pantaloons. My horse the same that was wounded 
in Calabria, was also struck with a shot but not in the least injured—poor 
beast he has been wounded thrice. 


* 
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Although the enemy during the siege threw a great many shells and 
shot, yet very few were hurt by them—a few men only having a leg or 
an arm carried away. 

We experienced the most dreadful fatigue in marching across the 
Desert—the Campaign in Calabria was nothing to it. 

How thankfull the good people in Britain ought to be for the great 
Comforts they enjoy. Many are not sensible of them because they never 
experienced the want of them. I only wish that some of those gentry 
who are always croaking, were sent for a few weeks upon an Egyptian 
Campaign. I think i. would cure them. 

You must forgive me for mentioning to you a piece of cool conduct 
in one of our sergeants during the siege. This sergeant commanded a 
small picquet of 12 men in one of the most advanced Fleches. When 
the Army retired the picquet of course were the last to quit the works. 
He observed a strong body of Turks coming upon his little party he 
ordered all his men to lay down close under the Breast Work of the Fleche 
and not to move or speak. The Turks were just mounting the work, 
thinking that all our men were gone when up jumpt Sergeant Smith and 
his men and poured in a volley amongst them and brought down each his 
man—the rest were so astonished and surprised that they took to their 
heels, and in the meantime the sergeant faced his men to the Right- 
about and leisurely joined his Battalion. He is from the Island of Lewis 
and can speak but very little English. A subscription is to be made for 
him as a reward for his good conduct. He has a wife and three children. 

William and myself are both perfectly well and will tell you almost 
as good a story about the Whirlwinds of Sand in the Desert as Bruce 
himself. Pray give our kind love to Mrs. H. . . . and to all our Friends 

I am always Dear Father’s 
Most affectionate Son 
THos, HAMILTON. 


CONCLUSION 


Captain Hamilton’s letter describes certain phases of the 
operations in considerable detail. 

It is interesting to note, after the lapse of nearly 120 years, 
that several lessons can still be learnt from the events described which 
are applicable to modern-day soldiering. 

In the opening paragraph the writer states : 

“* Intelligence was received that the Detachment was completely 
cut up.” 

In 1914, after the shock of Mons, and again in March, 1918, 
the same type of information reached England. News of this 
kind spreads surprisingly quickly and generally originates from 
the front line through badly-scared individuals and should always 
be taken with a grain of salt. I recollect on my arrival at St. 
Nazaire at the end of August, 1914, being informed by an individual 
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that the regiment which I was on my way to join had been “‘ cut 
to pieces!” Needless to say, I found them very much “ all there ”’ 
on the Aisne a few days later—the pieces had been collected and 
quickly sewn together again. 

From the account of the defence of Rosetta, it is apparent that 
the Turks thoroughly understood the advantages to be gained by 
putting the town in a state of defence, using it as a delaying agent, 
and also the importance of blocking roadways and communications. 

It seems they had early learnt the use of cover : 

“‘ It appears a maxim of their infantry never to fire unless they 
themselves are under some kind of cover.” 

This was considered a most unsportsmanlike thing to do in those 
days and an enemy adopting these tactics was looked upon with 
contempt by the British Army. ‘The introduction of high explosives 
and modern armaments has, however, completely changed that point 
of view. 

“Those gentry who are always croaking ! ” 

The world has changed but little, in some respects, since 1807 ! 


TWO GERMAN ACCOUNTS OF GALLIPOLI* 


In the series of official monographs on the war (Schlachten des 
Weltkrieges in Einzeldarstellungen), designed to describe in detail the 
more important actions and battles—a series in which “ Ypres,” 
** Mons,” “‘ Antwerp,” etc., have already appeared—the German 
Reichsarchiv has now published a volume on the Gallipoli campaign : 
Der Kampf um die Dardanellen 1915. It has been compiled by 
Major Miihlmann, formerly of the German Military Mission to 
Turkey, and Adjutant (Staff Officer and A.D.C. combined) to 
General Liman von Sanders ; and now employed as Archivrat in 
the Reichsarchiv. 

The author evidently feels that some excuse is necessary for 
including such a volume in the German series. Besides being proud 
of the deeds of arms of the Turks as their protégés, he states the 
Germans— 


* entwine the struggle for the Dardanelles in the wreath of our own great 
warlike past, because sons of our country fought and bled there. 
Certainly the number at the Dardanelles was small [he puts it at 170], but 
their influence was most important. The Turkish Army allotted to the 
defence of the Dardanelles from a land attack was under the orders of a 
German general. The Turkish Fleet, that from time to time cooperated 
in the defence of the Straits, had a German naval chief. And the defences, 
those of the Bosphorus as well as the Dardanelles, were placed under a 
German admiral. There was no higher Turkish staff in which there 
were not German officers ; no coast defence battery in which there were 
not at least a few German soldiers. The value of German leading, 

organization, technique and training justified itself brilliantly 
everywhere.” 


As a matter of fact, the Turks fought far better under their own 
leaders than under stiff Teuton tutelage, as events after the peace of 
Sevres demonstrated. 


® (1) Schlachten des Welthrieges in Einzeldarstellungen bearbeitet und neransge- 
geben im Auftrage des Reichsarchivs. Der Kampf um die Dardanellen 1915 (Olden- 
burg, Stalling, 6 marks). 

(2) Gallipoli, by Major-General Kannengiesser Pasha (Berlin, Schlieffen 
Verlag, 10 marks), 
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The new account, a careful and useful summary of published 
British, French, Turkish and German books, does not add much to 
our knowledge of the facts of the campaign, but brings out a number 
of points of interest. 

A great point is made of the miserable condition of the Turkish 
Army when Liman von Sanders’s Mission arrived in 1913. In the 
infantry there were sixteen patterns of rifles, even in a single com- 
pany there were different models. No cleaning material was 
supplied, damage remained unrepaired, slings were often replaced 
by cord; pockets were used instead of pouches. Such machine 
guns as there were were damaged and not fit for use. 

The artillery material was better, but there were three patterns 

of field guns : French :75, German °77 and old Krupp construction. 
Of field howitzers and mountain guns also there were three types. 
Thus the field artillery possessed nine types of weapon. The 
heavy artillery ‘“‘ presented a fine exhibition of the history of the 
arm.” 
As regards recruitment of the Army, universal service had 
proved a failure; for population statistics were not kept, registers 
of birth were inaccurate and defective, and very few Turkish peasants 
knew their own age. The result, at any rate, was that “ boys 
scarcely full grown, and men whose bent bodies and appearance 
betrayed that they had passed the military age,’’ were conscripted, 
or rather “ pressed,” and the fit and strong remained carrying on 
their civil avocations. 

There was little training. In the infantry only a few formal 
monotonous exercises were carried out, the troops seldom left the 
barrack square, duties in the field were scarcely mentioned, much 
less practised. Even ina short march many men fell out. Musketry 
consisted in teaching the three positions; target practice was 
unknown, and in some of the provincial corps there were men who 
did not know how to load a rifle, or how to rectify small difficulties 
in loading. 

The cavalry was even worse than the infantry: there were few 
horses, and not sufficient saddlery for them. Training was 
practically restricted to reconnaissance, message riding and protective 
duties. 

The field artillery was the best trained arm, but only in formal 
drill and movements. There was no preparation for open warfare, 
in which rapid decision and mobility are required. 

The engineers were capable of light road building, but otherwise 
were without technical training, and did not make up for this by 
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proficiency in infantry work. They were incapable of building a 
bridge, and, for want of material, had no practice in demolitions or 
mining. 

The fortress-artillery led a miserable existence in fortresses and 
coast batteries, and was only capable of formal gun drill. 

There were no mechanical transport or railway troops, and the 
horse transport included every variety of vehicle from solid-wheeled 
country carts to “elegant landaus.’’ The personnel consisted of 
officers found unsuitable for other branches, and men no longer 
physically fit. A signal service existed only in name, and there was 
no flying service. 

In general, punctuality was unknown, and the idea of self-help 
and interior economy was as lacking as that of the value of time ; 
there was no thought of repairing or mending clothing or equipment 
—it was used until it dropped to pieces. The lack of boots and 
uniform was very marked. 

The General Staff and War Office were unorganized, and of the 
Intendance and Pay Department nothing was known. 

Enver Pasha, having been trained in Germany, supported the 
German Mission in its attempts at reform, and discharged 1,400 
useless officers. Nevertheless, when the war began, of the thirteen 
corps, only the five in Europe had been affected by reforms, and the 
Mission was far too few in numbers to have accomplished very much. 

The original ‘Turkish plan was merely to defend the capital, 
abandoning the frontier districts; but in August, 1914, German 
influence led to the troops on the frontiers being strengthened. 
The author considers that : 


“Mr. Churchill’s bold idea [of attacking the Dardanelles] was in 
November, 1914, decidedly not a fine-spun fantasy of the brain; and 
this is borne out by the state of things at the beginning of March, 1915.” 


When Admiral von Usedom arrived in September, 1914, with a 
German staff, he at once set about organizing the Dardanelles 
defences. Additional guns were borrowed from the Fleet, and 
howitzer and mortar batteries from the Army ; numerous dummy 
batteries with wooden guns were built, and, as there was no shell- 
proof cover, trench systems were dug. Training was diligently 
practised: “range practice, mining defences, practice in signal 
communications and ammunition supply followed each other in 
rapid succession.” Shortage of ammunition was the most serious 
question. Preparations were made to meet two forms of attack—a 
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batteries with wooden guns were built, and, as there was no shell- 
proof cover, trench systems were dug. ‘Training was diligently 
practised: ‘“‘ range practice, mining defences, practice in signal 
communications and ammunition supply followed each other in 
rapid succession.” Shortage of ammunition was the most serious 
question. Preparations were made to meet two forms of attack—a 
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break-through by force, and a methodical advance by destruction of 
the defences battery by battery. 

The losses in the naval attack of the 18th of March are given as 
114 men, including 22 Germans, dead or wounded ; of 176 guns, 
the mobile ones included, only 9 were put out of action.” Although 
the batteries were pitted with shell craters, 


“‘ they themselves had suffered very little. The enemy fire effect on the 
mobile artillery was even less—dummy positions and old abandoned 
battery positions had drawn most of the fire. . . . 


But most of the Turkish ammunition had been expended : 


“the medium howitzers and minefield batteries had fired half of their 
supply ; . . . for the five 35°5 cm. (15-inch) guns there were only 271 
rounds, say 50 each ; for the eleven 23 cm. (9°2) between 30-50 rounds 
per gun. Particularly serious was the fact that the long range H.E. shell, 
which alone was effective against armour, was nearly entirely used up. 
Fort Hamidie had only 17 of them; Kilid Bahr, but 10. Also there was 
no reserve of mines. . . . What was then to happen if the battle was 
renewed on the roth and following days with undiminished violence ? ”’ 


But it was not. And the Germans began to consider what would 
happen next, and decided that, the Navy having failed, the Army 
would be called in, and a landing attempted. 


“There were many signs of this. Report after report came in of 
assembly of troops in Egypt and on the Grecian islands, of movements 
of transports eastward in the Mediterranean. The strength of the 
landing expedition was put at between 50,000 and 100,000 men. Generals 
Sir Hamilton (sic) and d’Amade were mentioned as leaders of the British 
Expedition and the French auxiliary force ; and were said to be already 
at the Dardanelles. In Mudros a landing stage had been constructed, 
and there were daily disembarcations. Further, there was a rumour that 
at the Piraeus, the harbour of Athens, a great number of tugs and lighters 
had been bought by British officers.” 


On the 24th of March Enver Pasha asked Liman von Sanders, 
the head of the German Mission, to take command at the Dardanelles, 
and gave him the Fifth Army. This included the 7th, 9th and 19th 
Divisions of the IIT Corps, the 5th and 11th Divisions already in 
the area, and the 3rd Division and rst Cavalry Brigade from 
Constantinople. 

Liman left next day for Maidos, taking a Turkish Chief of the 
Staff with him, and the next four weeks were a period of intense 
activity ; defences had to be constructed, roads made and beaconed 
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for night work, communications arranged, and the troops practised 
in marching by day and night, and in meeting attacks. As railhead 
was sixty miles north of Gallipoli, and the road bad, stores, etc., 
had to be brought by water. 

Recognizing Chanak as the vital point, Liman examined the 
various landing places, their advantages and disadvantages. The 
appreciations, being of considerable interest, will be translated : 


“On the Asiatic side the two Besika Bays, as well as the northerly 


_ shore sectors at Kum Kale, offered favourable landing places. The 


~~ 
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islands lying off the coast permitted strong forces to be thrown ashore 
quickly and by surprise. The hinterland was favourable, and offered 
freedom of manceuvre; interference from the fortress was not to be 
feared ; for the arrangement of its guns, as already mentioned, limited 
their zone to the command of the waterways. But against these advan- 
had to be weighed the great disadvantages of distance from the 
strategic object (Chanak is 25 miles from the Besika Bays). If the 
expeditionary force could be held up in its advance—which would require 
an abundant supply of transport—there would be loss of time, which 
would enable the Turks to throw the strong reserves available at Con- 
stantinople against the invader. Thus, there was the danger for the 
British of being entangled in a fight whilst still wide of their strategic 
objective, and of gradually attracting superior Turkish forces. 
“On the European side, only the coast of the A©gean Sea needed 
consideration in respect of landings. The most attractive spot at first 


_ sight seemed to be Bulair. There the peninsula was narrowest (34 miles). 
_ If the enemy was fortunate in disembarking a large force, it might push 
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through quickly to the Sea of Marmora. ‘The Turks on the peninsula 
would then be in a critical position ; their natural rearward communica- 
tions would be broken, the road to Constantinople cut, and transport by 
sea made questionable. Success at Bulair would not, however, entail 
the collapse of resistance, nor the fall of the fortress. However heavy a 
blow on the rear of the Fifth Army it might be, it would not cut a vital 
artery ; there was always the possibility of changing the line of com- 
munication and of supplying the Army from the Asiatic side. The 
enemy, therefore, would have to reckon with the fact that the Turkish 
resistance would be continued unweakened, and that it would cost him 
much blood to traverse the 30 miles which separated Bulair from the 
fortress. Further, if the enemy landed at Bulair, he would expose 
himself to the danger of fire from two sides. Besides facing west, he 
must also face east against the main Turkish forces approaching from 
Thrace. Finally, the landing place lay east of the Bulair forts and open 
to their fire ; the difficulties of capturing this barrage line, in view of the 
experience of the Bulgars in 1912, was not to be underestimated. There 
were, therefore, many reasons against the choice of the Bulair sector as a 
landing place. 

“There were not unsuitable landing possibilities on either side of 
Gaba Tepe. Here there is a broad depression, broken only by a flat rise, 
that extends to Maidos, 5 miles away, and right into the fortress quadri- 
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lateral Kilia—Kilid Bahr—Nagara—Chanak. Although by an approach ~ 


by this line the enemy would have the shortest route to his strategic 
objective, it offered the most difficult tactical conditions. The depression 
was most deceptive, as the command of it entailed as a condition the 
previous possession of the heights which flanked it, Sari Bahr on the north 
and Pasha Dagh on the south, These two heights, with their steep and 
broken slopes, offered great natural obstacles to attack. Further, the 
attackers must reckon that the Turks were aware of the importance of 
Gaba Tepe, and that a particularly stout resistance was to be expected. 
“The landing places at the southern extremity of the peninsula near 
Sedd el Bahr were not unfavourable as such. Some of the beaches have 
gently rising shores and are protected in the warm months against the 
prevalent north-east wind. One important tactical advantage was the 
narrowness of the southern extremity, which allowed of both flanks 
resting on the water, and ensured the support of the land attack by ships’ 


guns on three sides. But, again, there was the disadvantage from the © 


point of view of the British, that the distance from the strategic objective 
was double as great here as from Gaba Tepe, and that nearly every fold 
of the ground and also the beaches of the whole southern extremity were 
open to observation from the dominating Achi Baba. Should, however, 
this height be captured, not only was the base assured, but a point won 
from which the works and batteries of the Asiatic shore near Chanak 
could be taken under direct artillery fire. The southern extremity was 
not only visible from Achi Baba, but also from the Asiatic shore ; a glance 
at the map must show the British that the right flank of any troops put 
ashore would suffer from flanking fire from the Asiatic side. Finally, 
here, as at Gebe Tepe, the tempting landing conditions would lead the 
British to expect that the Turks would prepare strong resistance.” 


These appreciations do not take into consideration that the Turks 


could only be depended on to fight well on the defensive; their | 


powers of manceuvre were small. 

In the end, Liman decided to divide his 6 divisions into 3 bodies : 
2 divisions near Bulair, with the cavalry brigade watching on its 
western flank; 2 on the Asiatic side; and 2 in the peninsula, of 
which 1 division was to be in reserve near Maidos, leaving the first 
defence of the landing places to a single division. 


The account of the fighting is summary, and furnishes little new . 


information. The Turkish position on the night of the 26th of 
April seems to have been fairly desperate. On the Asiatic side, the 
Turkish 3rd Division, 


‘‘ lay under frightful fire on a plain without a vestige of cover, it was 


unable to move, and suffered heavy losses [put at 2,000]. . . . The force - 


of the gth Division [defending the peninsula] was practically broken. In 
a 28-hour fight under the hellish fire of the British artillery, to which the 
Turks could oppose nothing similar, Regiments 25 and 26 had lost about 
2,000 men. Before the overwhelming superiority of 12,000 British, the 
rest of the division had to retire. ... 
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“On the 27th, we were not in a position to offer strong resistance, 
and the reinforcements from the 5th and 7th Divisions, thrown piecemeal 


into the fight, tired with their night march, could not change the fate of 
the day.” 


Now was the time for the British to have landed a couple of divisions 
at Bulair. 


As regards the Anzac attack, after hand-to-hand fighting, 


** the whole 19th Division, and the Regiment 27 of the gth Division . . . 


lay greatly weakened and exhausted opposite the same positions as in 
the morning.” . 


Liman was in complete uncertainty as to where the landings of 
the 6th of August (Suvla) would take place. There was nothing 
ready to meet them, 


** the whole space in which new strong forces of the enemy were develop- 
ing an attack was as good as empty of troops. Only a few weak coast 
detachments stood here, three battalions, with some guns under command 
of Major Willmer, and these were scattered over a wide front in small 
groups. ... The gth Division could scarcely reach Sari Bair before 
daybreak, and that only by a night march behind a front that was under the 
heaviest artillery fire. The 7th and 12th Divisions at Bulair, alarmed at 
once, and the 11th Division, ordered over from Asia, could only reach the 
new battlefield in the course of the 8th of August by forced marches.” 


The great opportunity thus offered was unfortunately lost. The 
comment is, 


“‘ Two priceless days were wasted. . . . What could have been gained 
by rapid action without great loss was not attained a few days later at the 
cost of heavy casualties.” 


But the Turkish situation remained critical until the 15th. 

Towards the end of October, as by the conquest of Serbia the 
way was open to German reinforcements, and as the disembarcation 
of British and French forces at Salonika indicated a diversion of 
interest, Liman came to the conclusion that the Allies would attempt 
to evacuate Gallipoli. He ordered the front to be narrowly watched 
in order to discover early signs of such a movement, and did his 
best to hurry up reinforcements. Both tasks were difficult; the 
first in consequence of Allied air superiority, which tied the Turks 
to mere frontal ground observation, and the second because of 
damage to the railway. In the end, 

** in spite of the Balkans swarming with [German] agents and spies, the 
re-embarcation came as a complete surprise.” 
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‘On the 19th of December fire activity was normal ; towards mid- 
night firing at the front gradually died down ; only at long intervals was 
the silence of the night broken by the crack of a hand-grenade, the clatter 
of a machine gun, or the sharp report of a rifle. The sky was cloud 
covered, so that the moon gave only a feeble light. Silence reigned in 
the trenches, and except for the posts peering into the foreground, all 
gave themselves to sleep. Suddenly—towards 3.30 a.m. [British, 
2.30 a.m.]—a great crash rent the air. The sleepers of the Anafarta and 
Northern Groups awoke with a start. Was the enemy about to make a 
surprise attack ? Soon all was quiet again, the enemy seemed only to have 
fireda mine. The trench guards at once felt their way forward to examine 
the still smoking mine-shaken ground. They reached the crater without 
being fired on, ventured to go further, reached the enemy’s trenches—not 
a Briton to be seen. Something is wrong. Reports go at once to the 
nearest leader, alarm, the telephone tinkles in the headquarter office. 
But before orders came from them the troops in some places went forward 
of their own accord.” 


Pretty writing, but it is not strictly accurate. Three mines were 
fired at 2.30 a.m.; the Turks opened heavy rifle and machine-gun 
fire, but made no advance, except towards Constantinople. The 
British embarcation was completed at 3.30 a.m. Neither Turk nor 
German showed for several hours. As the official monograph later 
on says truly, 


“‘ It was not until daybreak that the situation was in some sort cleared 
up. Nothing was to be seenof theenemy. ‘The Fleet also had vanished, 
only one cruiser waited a certain time before Ariburnu, its guns sending 
forth lightning if any one carelessly appeared on the beach.” 


The official losses are put at : 
Dead. Total losses. 


Turkish os a ». 55,000 166,000 
British - os 2. 32,000 120,000 
French se 4 «+ 3700 23,300 


That the Turks suffered greater casualties than the Allies is ascribed 
to the fact that the latter had the advantage of more guns, more 
ammunition and better trench warfare mateérvel. 

The general impression left by the narrative is that possession 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula might have been gained with ease before 
the naval attack, and with increasing difficulty, but still with ease, 
up to the middle of March. Even then Liman’s dispositions, with 
only 1 division on the peninsula, offered every chance. If, after a 
landing on the toe of the peninsula to attract his reserves, a serious 
attempt had been made elsewhere, it would have certainly been 
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successful. The failure was due, first, as at Tanga, to the warning 
given by the Fleet, and, secondly, to a great military enterprise being 
undertaken—as so often in British history—with insufficient means. 


Galhipolh, by Major-General Kannengiesser Pasha, provides the 
account of an eye-witness and commander as regards certain phases 
of the Turkish defence on land. ‘The author was a member of the 
Liman von Sanders Mission, and as such was at outbreak of war 
Director of the Army Department of the Turkish Ministry of War. 
On the 26th of April, 1915, Liman asked for his services in the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, where he subsequently commanded the gth 
Division and the XIV and XVI Corps. 

He is moved to write because he says that there is no account of 
the campaign that is much better than ‘‘ newspaper chat,’ and 
nothing that depicts the severity of the struggle—he does not appear 
to have been consulted in the compilation of the German official 
account, which he mentions as appearing too late to be taken into 
consideration in compiling his book. Liman von Sanders con- 
tributes the preface, in which he says: “ The wonderful (gezstvolle) 
work of the British Minister, Winston Churchill, the ‘ World 
Crisis, 1915,’ is provided here with a German supplement.” 

General Kannengiesser tells the whole story of the campaign, 
weaving into it his own personal share, with many touches which 
show the oriental background and exhibit the difficulties under 
which the Germans in Turkey laboured. It will be sufficient here 
to extract some of his new information. He was with Enver, when 
Colonel Kress von Kressenstein (the leader of the expedition against 
the Suez Canal, etc.) came in and said : 


“‘ Chanak fortress reports that the German warships Goeben and 
Breslau are lying off the entrance of the Dardanelles, and request free 
entry. The fortress asks for immediate instructions for the com- 
mandants of Forts Kum Kale and Sedd el Bahr. 

“* Enver : ‘JI cannot decide that at once. I must first speak with the 
Grand Vizier.’ 

“‘ Kress : ‘ But we must telegraph at once.’ 

“It was a difficult decision for the usually determined Enver Pasha. 
He had a hard internal struggle, of which he showed nothing. At last he 
said briefly, ‘ Let them in.’ 

“‘ A weight fell from the hearts of us two Germans. Kress, however, 
was not satisfied. 

“If the British ships follow the Germans, are they to be fired on, if 
they try to enter at the same time? 


25 
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** Renewed trouble for Enver: ‘ The matter must be decided at the 
Council of Ministers. The question can be left open for the moment.’ 

“* Kress: ‘ Your Excellency, we must not leave our subordinates in 
such a situation without immediate and distinct orders. Are they to 


fire or not ?’ 
‘“* Enver, after further consideration: ‘ Yes.’ ”’ 


There are interesting sketches of the Grand Vizier, Said Halim, 
Talaat, Djemal, Enver and other notabilities. ‘The author is violent 
in his language against 

** Moroccans and Indians and all other Mahommedan peoples who, 


undeterred [by the proclamation of Jehad], fought against the Sultan. 
May hell be merciful to them,” says he. 


He made a visit of inspection to the Dardanelles after the first 
naval attack. The mobile batteries had not been touched. At 
Fort Hamidieh 


“‘ the damage was trifling, only two guns out of action. In rear, in the 
courtyard of the fort, were incredibly large craters of the 15-inch guns. 
. . « However, there were only eight rounds for each heavy gun. No 
prospect of replenishment. Other works were similarly situated.” 


On the 27th of March Liman said to him, after his first hurried 
reconnaissance of the peninsula, “‘ If the British only leave me eight 
days.” And they gave him four weeks. 

On the 30th of April Kannengiesser was directed to take over 
command of the 5th Division from Colonel von Sodenstein, and was 
sent to Mustapha Kemal, commanding the sector, to ascertain where 
it was. Kemal would have none of him, and told him that the 
5th and 19th Divisions were mixed up and that he could not take 
over at once, as there was a fight in prospect. So during the attack 
of the rst May he sat idle. He gives the Turkish distribution, and 
mentions that the Turks read the British wireless messages to the 
Fleet and the replies. Finally, after letting him attend a conference 
of commanding officers carried on in Turkish, a language of which 
he knew nothing, Kemal sent Kannengiesser back to Liman. He 
was ordered by the Marshal on the 2nd of ‘May to report to Colonel 
von Sodenstein on the southern front, where the first battle of 
Krithia was in progress, with the instruction that a night attack 
should at once be made and the British driven into the sea before 
they could turn the tip of the peninsula into a second Gibraltar. 
It would seem that, on the 2nd, the British attack would have suc- 
ceeded, the Turkish reinforcements that arrived being barely 
sufficient to replace the “‘ huge losses,”’ had it,not been for the 
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opportune arrival of a German naval detachment of 32 men with 
8 machine guns. He depicts the perilous position of the Turks, 
exposed to the ships’ guns, unable to move, far less get up reinforce- 
ments and supplies, except under cover of night. The front was 
held by 24 battalions of the 3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th and 11th Divisions. 
After a renewed attack on the 3rd-4th of May, in which the Turks 
fired on each other and on the German machine gunners, the author 
went back to Liman to report that “ further attacks were impossible ” 
in which the Marshal concurred. 

On the 7th of May Kannengiesser was sent as “ adviser ”’ to 
Sami Bey, commanding the gth Division, who spoke a little German, 
and whose views were, that the Germans having got the Turks into 
their present trouble should show what they could do. He found 
that there was no attempt at divisional command, matters were left 
to regimental commanders, and, although there were 11 batteries 
well placed, there was little gun ammunition. So little, indeed, 
that though the artillerymen could see from their observing stations 
the daily life of the British, and horses, perhaps the C.-in-C.’s 
chestnut included, he suggests, being exercised—at the same place 
every day—the ammunition was husbanded for critical times. Food, 
too, was failing, caused by a shortage of ships and coal to bring 
supplies to the shore, and lack of land transport to carry it to the 
troops. Very soon there was a shortage of sacks, flour came to an 
end, and Indian corn was used as a substitute. The Turkish soldier 
minded this less than being deprived of tobacco. Sami Bey ordered 
the author not to ask the troops, ‘‘ Is all well ? ’’ (one of the phrases 
he knew), because they might say it was not, “ and that would be a 
dreadful thing.” However, he says that the Turks were far too polite 
to say, ““ No; ” they said, “ Yes,” and did not bother their heads 
further, or replied by passive resistance. Sami, for instance, saw to 
it that Kannengiesser never heard tactical reports of the situation. 

On the 4th of June—the third battle of Krithia—the British 
artillery. fire was very accurate, round after round fell on the front 
trenches. Kannengiesser seems to have spent most of the time 
disputing with Sami as to where divisional headquarters should be. 
The centre and left of the position were lost, and the right evacuated 
—‘‘though the British did not occupy it.” No reinforcements 
actually arrived until the 6th, and the author thinks that 


“if there had been another simultaneous and energetic attack of the 
British, the consequences would have been disastrous. It did not take 
place. As so often, the British had again failed to secure the logical 
consequences of their success.” 
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On the 12th of June the author was given command of the 
gth Division, with instructions to guard the coast from the mouth of 
the Azmak Dere, near Gaba Tepe, three miles southward to the Kum 
Dere. Here he constructed the front line trenches quite close to 
the beach, which seems to have already been provided with wire. 
He found on the 19th of June that the Division consisted of 3,701 
so-called trained men, with 440 trained recruits and 2,734 untrained. 
He ordered training of the regiments which were at rest, with dis- 
heartening results. One battalion reported its work of a whole day 
as ‘‘ learning sights and bayonet fighting,”’ another as “ turning heads 
to right and left.” He had targets put up: 


“The firing positions were terrible, a German musketry instructor 
would have had cramp in the stomach, but the fellows could hit. When 
bull’s-eye after bull’s-eye was signalled, I had to convince myself by 
personal inspection that there was noerror. Yet when I asked a company 
commander ‘ how many of your men have not shot ?’ he replied, ‘ I 
don’t know, they have only just arrived.’ ‘When did they come?’ 
‘ A month ago.’ ”’ 


The Turks always had good notice of naval bombardments, as 
observers with telescopes could see right into Imbros harbour, and 
note the preparations, particularly of the captive balloon. 

The strength of his Division began to fall owing to sickness, 
particularly scurvy; but largely also from the Turkish doctors 
giving men leave to go home for months for “ change of climate,” 
an old custom of peace time. 

In the Suvla battle of the 6th of August, at which time a detach- 
ment of only 3 battalions, 1 squadron and 4 batteries, under Major 
Willmer, was charged with the defences of the bay, at 5 p.m. 
Kannengiesser was directed to take all his Division, except one 
regiment, to reinforce. At 4.30 a.m., on the 7th, he received further 
orders to occupy and hold the Koja Chemen Tepe. He rode to the 
heights with a staff officer, and about 6 a.m. reached the summit. 
Suvla Bay was full of ships, and around it a mass of troops, “‘ like a 
lot of ants.’ No fighting was in progress. As he could not attack 
with a couple of revolvers, he looked around for help, and eventually 
discovered a Turkish battery. Its commander had to be awakened 
and had no idea of the changed situation! The battery escort of 
twenty infantrymen refused to fire without orders from the battalion 
commander, but was forcibly persuaded to do so. Then, when the 
British were only 500 yards off, unexpected reinforcements turned 
up ; first a couple of companies which, likewise, at first refused to 
take his orders, and then a whole battalion. Then the heads of the 
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two regiments of his own Division began to arrive. The Turks were 
first on the heights. The question was now to hold on. At this 
point, the author was hit in the chest by a machine-gun bullet. 

He gives the British narrative of the attack, in which figure the 
‘* South Wills Borders,” the ‘‘ Center-Bory Battalion,” the ‘‘ Akland 
Mounted Rifles,” the “‘ South Lancashier,” and ‘‘ 5 Willschires,” 
and the Turkish account from Liman von Sanders’s book. On this 
occasion the British delays outstayed even the Turkish, and the 
priceless opportunity that lay open for 48 hours passed away. In 
hospital the author learned that 26,000 Turkish wounded were 
brought to Constantinople by water. 

He returned to the front on the 7th of September, and took over 
command, vice General Trommer sick, of the XIV Corps, con- 
sisting of the 1st and roth Divisions, on the Krithia front. The 
V Corps was on its left. Mine warfare was in full swing. There 
was more alarm at the prospect of another landing near Gaba Tepe 
or Suvla than for the southern front, and in October Kannengiesser 
was placed in charge of the XVI Corps (gth, 11th and 12th Divisions) 
to defend the Suvla sector. Every movement of the British could 
be seen with glasses, but though there were a fair number of heavy 

.artillery batteries : howitzers, one 21 cm., four 12 cm.; guns, one 
24 CM., one 15 cm., one 12 cm., one 88 cm.; mortars, one 12cm. ; 
there was little ammunition, and what there was was reserved for 
special occasions. In November, however, after the defeat of 
Serbia, German ammunition began to arrive, and soon after Austrian 
15 cm. and 24 cm. howitzer batteries. ‘Then the weather broke ; 
the Turks had 280 men drowned in the trenches, and 16,000 were 
evacuated for frost bite. In the period (14th of October to the 
gth of December, 1915) the XVI Corps lost, dead, 509 ; wounded, 
2,158; sick, 3,386; and men for “ change of climate,” 2,159 ; 
that is a total of 8,212 out of roughly, 36,000. The ill-fed Turk 
could not stand the rigours of the climate. 

There were plenty of rumours as regards the evacuation of the 
Peninsula by the British. But, in view of the English character, the 
author personally thought that it was out of the question that they 
would give up anything until obliged to. Nevertheless, he looked 
for signs. On the evening of the 19th of December he asked his 
heavy artillery commander if there had been any falling off in the 
British artillery fire, whereupon the latter showed from his records 
that, on the 18th and 19th, there had been the usual amount. The 
rifle fire, too, from the trenches had been normal, and the enemy had 
been observed to be busy improving his second line, which was 
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On the 12th of June the author was given command of the 
gth Division, with instructions to guard the coast from the mouth of 
the Azmak Dere, near Gaba Tepe, three miles southward to the Kum 
Dere. Here he constructed the front line trenches quite close to 
the beach, which seems to have already been provided with wire. 
He found on the 19th of June that the Division consisted of 3,701 
so-called trained men, with 440 trained recruits and 2,734 untrained. 
He ordered training of the regiments which were at rest, with dis- 
heartening results. One battalion reported its work of a whole day 
as “‘ learning sights and bayonet fighting,”’ another as “‘ turning heads 
to right and left.” He had targets put up: 


“The firing positions were terrible, a German musketry instructor 
would have had cramp in the stomach, but the fellows could hit. When 
bull’s-eye after bull’s-eye was signalled, I had to convince myself by 
personal inspection that there was no error. Yet when I asked a company 
commander ‘ how many of your men have not shot ?’ he replied, ‘ I 
don’t know, they have only just arrived.’ ‘When did they come?’ 
‘ A month ago.’ ” 


The Turks always had good notice of naval bombardments, as 
observers with telescopes could see right into Imbros harbour, and 
note the preparations, particularly of the captive balloon. 

The strength of his Division began to fall owing to sickness, 
particularly scurvy; but largely also from the Turkish doctors 
giving men leave to go home for months for “ change of climate,”’ 
an old custom of peace time. 

In the Suvla battle of the 6th of August, at which time a detach- 
ment of only 3 battalions, 1 squadron and 4 batteries, under Major 
Willmer, was charged with the defences of the bay, at 5 p.m. 
Kannengiesser was directed to take all his Division, except one 
regiment, to reinforce. At 4.30 a.m., on the 7th, he received further 
orders to occupy and hold the Koja Chemen Tepe. He rode to the 
heights with a staff officer, and about 6 a.m. reached the summit. 
Suvla Bay was full of ships, and around it a mass of troops, “ like a 
lot of ants.” No fighting was in progress. As he could not attack 
with a couple of revolvers, he looked around for help, and eventually 
discovered a Turkish battery. Its commander had to be awakened 
and had no idea of the changed situation! The battery escort of 
twenty infantrymen refused to fire without orders from the battalion 
commander, but was forcibly persuaded to do so. Then, when the 
British were only 500 yards off, unexpected reinforcements turned 
up ; first a couple of companies which, likewise, at first refused to 
take his orders, and then a whole battalion. Then the heads of the 
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two regiments of his own Division began to arrive. The Turks were 
first on the heights. The question was now to hold on. At this 
point, the author was hit in the chest by a machine-gun bullet. 

He gives the British narrative of the attack, in which figure the 
‘* South Wills Borders,” the ‘‘ Center-Bory Battalion,” the “‘ Akland 
Mounted Rifles,” the ‘“‘ South Lancashier,” and “5 Willschires,” 
and the Turkish account from Liman von Sanders’s book. On this 
occasion the British delays outstayed even the Turkish, and the 
priceless opportunity that lay open for 48 hours passed away. In 
hospital the author learned that 26,000 Turkish wounded were 
brought to Constantinople by water. 

He returned to the front on the 7th of September, and took over 
command, vice General Trommer sick, of the XIV Corps, con- 
sisting of the 1st and roth Divisions, on the Krithia front. ‘The 
V Corps was on its left. Mine warfare was in full swing. There 
was more alarm at the prospect of another landing near Gaba Tepe 
or Suvla than for the southern front, and in October Kannengiesser 
was placed in charge of the XVI Corps (9th, 11th and 12th Divisions) 
to defend the Suvla sector. Every movement of the British could 
be seen with glasses, but though there were a fair number of heavy 

.artillery batteries : howitzers, one 21 cm., four 12 cm.; guns, one 
24 CM.,one 15 cm., one 12 cm., one 8'8 cm.; mortars, one 12 CM. ; 
there was little ammunition, and what there was was reserved for 
special occasions. In November, however, after the defeat of 
Serbia, German ammunition began to arrive, and soon after Austrian 
15 cm. and 24 cm. howitzer batteries. Then the weather broke ; 
the Turks had 280 men drowned in the trenches, and 16,000 were 
evacuated for frost bite. In the period (14th of October to the 
gth of December, 1915) the XVI Corps lost, dead, 509; wounded, 
2,158; sick, 3,386; and men for “ change of climate,” 2,159 ; 
that is a total of 8,212 out of roughly, 36,000. The ill-fed Turk 
could not stand the rigours of the climate. 

There were plenty of rumours as regards the evacuation of the 
Peninsula by the British. But, in view of the English character, the 
author personally thought that it was out of the question that they 
would give up anything until obliged to. Nevertheless, he looked 
for signs. On the evening of the 19th of December he asked his 
heavy artillery commander if there had been any falling off in the 
British artillery fire, whereupon the latter showed from his records 
that, on the 18th and 19th, there had been the usual amount. The 
rifle fire, too, from the trenches had been normal, and the enemy had 
been observed to be busy improving his second line, which was 
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taken to be evidence that he was resolved on an obstinate defence. 
A large number of ships were noticed in Imbros harbour ; but that 
had happened before. However, at 3 a.m., on the 2oth, a Turkish 
officer who spoke some German brought a report from the 
gth Division “ two great lanterns ” (he meant no doubt conflagra- 
tions) had been seen burning on the coast: one near the salt lake 
and the other at the mouth of the Azmak Dere. Between the lights 
were large warships and a number of smaller ones. Behind them 
there were many transports, and there was a lively traffic of lighters 
between them and the shore, in what direction he could not say. 
It was either evacuation or another landing. Officer patrols were 
ordered out, and the artillery directed to fire ; but an ever thickening 
mist now hid the ships, “ God was stronger than Allah for once.” 
The patrols sent out on the flanks were received with lively fire ; 
but at 5.40 a.m. a Turkish lieutenant reported that he had been 
forward in the centre, where it was quiet, to the second British line, 
and there was no doubt that the enemy had gone. Kannengiesser 
then ordered his troops to advance, and rode forward, only to hear 
sounds of fighting and see many wounded coming back. ‘The flank 
divisions reported machine-gun fire, and even attempts by the 
British to repair their wire. It looked as if a trap had been set for 
the centre division. Daylight, however, soon showed that the enemy 
had really gone. 

The author then set about writing comprehensive and detailed 
orders, issued at 10 a.m., for taking possession, including reversing 
the trenches, rendering mines harmless, etc., which might have been 
kept ready. But the Turks, in spite of continued urging, were not 
to be got forward. Their view was, ‘“‘ Why unnecessary loss. The 
English go of themselves.” And being masters of passive resistance, 
they prevailed. Nevertheless, he says: “it must be admitted that 
the British had prepared the evacuation most excellently and carried 
it out very cleverly.” The Ari Burnu mine killed 60 Turks. 

Liman now began to prepare a strong attack on the southern 
front, sending to it the best troops, and specialists in bombing and 
patrolling. It was certain the British were going in eight to fourteen 
days. ‘‘ Unfortunately the [Turkish] infantry could not be induced 
to attack.” The Turkish losses are put at 165,371 battle casualties, 
plus 85,938 from disease. 

There are a number of excellent photographs, a list of the 
German Mission, and an Order of Battle for the Turkish Fifth Army 
for the winter of 1915. 


BARRACKS 


By LYEvTENANT H. J. Cooper, R.A.S.C. 


THE question of accommodation for soldiers is one which now 
exercises a large section of the Quarter-Master-General’s Branch, 
but formerly, when men were levied at the King’s summons, the 
need for the accommodation was not so great. It was not until 
a standing Army came into existence that the need for a barrack 
department became apparent. Before that period troops, other 
than the Sovereign’s bodyguard, had been accommodated in fortified 
places, but any system of permanent quartering and billetting on 
the people would have been impossible. Thus a barrack system | 
had to be created to accommodate a permanent military force in 
time of peace. The word ‘‘ barrack” is derived from the French 
baraque—a word that in its turn was taken from the Spanish baraca, 
‘a soldier’s tent,” during the Franco-Spanish campaigns in the 
seventeenth century. The earliest British barracks were erected 
in 1650, but have long since been demolished. Those in Dublin— 
the Royal Barracks—were erected in 1760 and are among the 
oldest now standing. 

The first administrative body which was entrusted with the 
definite task of controlling barracks in 1796 was a civilian body and 
was known as the ‘‘ Commissioners for Barracks.” ‘There is in 
existence a warrant for the appointment of a civilian ‘‘ Controller 
of the Barrack Department ” issued in 1816, but there is no record 
of the suppression of the Commissioners or any mention of the 
method by which the Controller exercised his functions. His 
department, however, was short-lived, as in 1818 it was abolished 
owing to abuses and the Duke of Wellington handed over barrack 
construction and maintenance to the Royal Engineers. The 
administration of barracks was carried on under Trotter, the Store- 
Keeper-General, and it was about this time that definite progress 
began to be made. There was no allotment of a certain amount of 
cubic space for each man as there is to-day. Twelve infantry 
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men and eight cavalry men were allotted to each room, the size of 
which is not recorded. The accommodation for married quarters 
was very crude, parts of rooms being partitioned off by blankets or 
sheeting. The Duke of Wellington, always solicitous with regard 
to the welfare of the men, was instrumental in abolishing the wooden 
cribs which were used in the barrack-rooms and in substituting iron 
bedsteads. He also did much to ameliorate overcrowding, estab- 
lished sergeants’ messes, ball alleys and other places of recreation. 
Trotter instituted a course of architecture in the S.M.E. in Chatham 
in order that the officers concerned might have better opportunities 
of learning the methods of construction and maintenance. 

In 1845 the cubic space per man was laid down as 450-500 feet. 
It is now 600 cubic feet per man. In 1857 the chaos of the Crimean 
campaign resulted in a Royal Commission which reported in 1861. 
The results were the appointment of the Standing Committee which 
exists to-day in the Army Sanitary Committee and a great improve- 
ment in the sanitary condition of barracks. A schedule of accom- 
modation was issued in 1865 and this has its counterpart at the present 
time in the barrack synopsis. The effect of the Military Forces 
Localization Acts resulted in the erection of many new barracks and 
depéts. During this period the question of married accommoda- 
tion was insistently pressed forward, but little was done for many 
years owing to scarcity of funds. The larger garrisons of Aldershot, 
Colchester, Shorncliffe and the Curragh were beginning to be housed 
in brick-built barracks instead of wooden hutments by 1890, and the 
Military Works Acts of 1897, 1898 and 1901, were instrumental in 
raising further the standard of barrack accommodation. In 1904 
a Director of Barrack Construction took over the construction of 
barracks and the construction and maintenance of military hospitals. 

The word “ barracks” now includes accommodation for the 
naval, military and air forces: quarters for all ranks with messes, 
recreation establishments, libraries, canteens, workshops, stores, 
stables, vehicle sheds and other buildings for military and domestic 
purposes. ‘They are built of brick or stone, with encroachments 
added of corrugated iron or wood with or without brick founda- 
tions. They are designed, erected and maintained by Works 
Services. Documents known as barrack synopses contain the 
principles of construction and their constant revision ensures 
the systematic evolution of barrack design. A sound and far-seeing 
barrack policy is an essential factor in the training programme 
of a modern army since the satisfactory quartering of a proportion 
of all arms in places where they can be trained together must be 
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arranged, if each formation is to become efficient for war. An 
unsound barrack policy, too, must react unfavourably upon any 
successful cooperation between the various arms and Services. 

The duties of caretakers in barracks are performed by the 
R.A.5.C., which is divided into three branches—Supply, Transport 
and Barracks. District barrack officers, barrack officers, barrack 
wardens, clerks and labourers are employed in the section which 
deals with these particular duties. Clerks are the only serving rank 
and file of the Army who are employed in the barrack section of the 
R.A.S.C. 

All equipment is drawn from the Ordnance Stores and the 
barracks are equipped to the prescribed scale and periodically 
checked. Barracks are handed over to incoming units complete 
and are so maintained by a system of exchange and payment. Out- 
going units hand over their barracks to the barrack officers con- 
cerned, who assess the damages by the raising of debits which are 
adjusted by payment. 

The paradign below shows the channel of provision of barrack 
equipment. 


RA.0O.C Stores. 


BASE Barrack Accousts. 


PASE Barrack Stores. 


The R.A.O.C. as the A.O.D. of the past formerly had a more 
active share in the care of barracks than is now the case, as the 
R.A.S.C. is now definitely interposed between the R.A.O.D. and 
the Units and it is hard to find any justification for this peculiar 
organization. It has not the merit of simplicity neither has it any 
counterpart in the field organization of the Army. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH 
OCCUPATION OF THE CAMEROONS, 1914 


(With Map) 
By A. J. REYNOLDS 


THERE is no very definite record of the discovery of the Cameroon 
river, but it was probably first visited by Europeans about the same 
time as the Island of Fernando Po, an event which probably took 
place about 1471. 

The name of the Rio dos Camaroes, or Prawn river, was certainly 
given by the early Portuguese explorers, for it appears in Canerio’s 
map of 1502. Although the Portuguese explored the coast they 
did not make any settlement between Benin and the mouth of the 
Congo; and this territory did not come into the possession of 
any European Power before it was occupied by Germany. 

In 1883, some of the German merchants on the coast, hearing 
that Bismarck had changed his views on the subject of colonial 
expansion and that they might expect Government support in their 
plans, began to acquire rights to landed property from chiefs. In 
1884, Dr. Nachtigal was sent out as Imperial Commissioner to 
West Africa with the ostensible object of making arrangements to 
promote German trade, but, in reality, with full power to annex 
any land he could find available. He hoisted the German flag 
on the Cameroon river on the 12th of July, 1884. 

The English Commissioner, Hewett, was on his way out for the 
same purpose, but he arrived too late. Some of the tribes of the 
Cameroons were disappointed at not being taken over by Great 
Britain and refused to acknowledge German sovereignty. In 1884 
their villages were bombarded, and they were reduced to submission 
by a squadron under Admiral Knorr. 

The German rights in the Cameroons were acknowledged by 
Great Britain and France in 1885, and the country was turned into 
a regular German colony, with von Soden as its first governor. 

In 1911, I was stationed on the eastern frontier of the Gold Coast, 
when we received news that the German Government had dispatched 
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the gunboat Panther to Southern Morocco, where the Mannesman 
interests had become of such importance. The officers of the 
Panther entertained the most powerful kaids of Southern Morocca, 
and promised them German support in the event of war with France. 

In view of the Entente with France, Great Britain got busy, and 
our Regiment was mobilized for active service in Togoland. Ina 
few days the whole thing blew over, for a few years at least, and we 
went back to cantonments. The trouble at that time was settled 
by the French surrendering a piece of land, 250,000 square kilo- 
metres in extent, known as the ‘‘ Duck’s Beak ” in the Northern 
French Congo. Most people thought it a useless piece of land, 
and wondered what could have inspired the statesmen of the 
Fatherland to accept such compensation. Yet there was reason 
in their doing so, and, as I have never yet seen the explanation in 
print, I think it well to give it here. 

When the whole of that area of West Central Africa known as 
the Congo, was divided between France and Belgium, it was settled 
by a clause in the articles of the Hague Convention that, in the event 
of either party relinquishing her rights to her half of the Congo, the 
half so relinquished, went automatically to the holder of the other 
half. ‘Thus, if France ever decided that she had enough of Congolese 
administration, it would follow that Belgium would be compelled to 
add that territory to her African possesssions, and vice versd. 'Thus, 
the Germans by taking over a part of the French Congo, no doubt 
imagined that this agreement would apply to them so that if either 
the French or the Belgians abandoned their possessions there, 
they would have a claim to them. Their next move after acquiring 
part of the French Congo, therefore, would be to force Belgium’s 
hand, and to demand a piece of land in the Belgian Congo, sufficiently 
large to connect German East with German West Africa. The 
Germans could then build a railroad across the continent, from Duala 
in the Cameroons, to a suitable seaport in German East Africa and 
cut in two the British Cape to Cairo railroad. From what I know 
of the conditions prevailing in German South-West Africa before 
the war, and the feeling of bitterness against us owing to our 
possession of the enclave of Walfish Bay, it would seem to follow 
that the next move would have been to try to force Great Britain’s 
hand in some way, and to demand the surrender of the enclave. 

At the outbreak of war in 1914 I was back in the Eastern Province 
of the Gold Coast, and I served through the Togoland Campaign 
which followed. 

On the goth of September my Regiment embarked- on board 
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No. 4 H.M. Transport, previously the s.s. Elmina, of the Elder 
Dempster Line. On the 15th of September we, in company with 
seven other transports and an escort composed of H.M.SS. Challenger 
and Cumberland, with the French gunboat Brioux, started for the 
Cameroons. 

We reached the Cameroon river during the morning of the 
20th of September, and during the few days that followed, we were 
able to pick up an account of the events which had transpired since 
the outbreak of war. 

On the 25th of August a British force under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel MacClear, after carrying out a reconnaissance from 
Yola, in Northern Nigeria, had crossed the Anglo-German frontier 
and, after meeting with some resistance, had occupied Tepe. On 
the 26th of August the column pushed on as far as Saratse and, during 
the night of the 29th of August, attacked the German station at 
Garua, and captured one of the forts. Our force was, however, 
heavily counter-attacked at dawn and, after suffering considerable 
losses, had been compelled to retire. It subsequently retreated 
into British territory. 

Meanwhile, another British column was reconnoitring from 
Ikom, in the Southern Province of Nigeria, and, on the 25th of 
August, it occupied Nsanakang, five miles over the border of the 
Cameroons. A third British force from Calabar crossed the Akpa 
Jafe river, which here formed the Anglo-German boundary, and 
seized Archibong, on the road to Rio del Rey, without suffering 
any loss. 

On the 6th of September, however, the garrison which had 
been left in Nsanakang was suddenly attacked at 2 a.m. by the 
enemy who had received strong reinforcements. ‘This attack was 
repulsed, but a second attack, at 5 a.m., proved successful after 
a stubborn resistance. The report of this engagement states that 
our troops fought magnificently, and even the Germans admit that 
this was the case. The casualties were heavy, and Nsanakang was 
neutralized in order that the wounded might receive attention. 

While these events were taking place on land H.M.S. Dwarf 
had reconnoitred the mouth of the Cameroon river, and the 
approaches to Duala, the chief port of the Cameroons. 

On the 24th of September French troops in cooperation with 
the French gunboat Surprise from Libreville in the Congo attacked 
Ukoko, in Corisco Bay ; the German forces were driven back, and 
the German armed auxiliaries Rhios and Itolo were sunk by the 
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On the 27th of September the pioneer company of the Gold 
Coast Regiment embarked on board the Nigerian marine auxiliaries 
Porpotse and Remus and effected a landing near Teko, but was at 
once withdrawn as the place was found to be unsuitable for land- 
ing troops. The same day Challenger, Cumberland, Dwarf and 
Brioux bombarded the towns of Duala and Bonaberi on the other 
side of the Cameroon river, which promptly surrendered 
unconditionally to our joint force commanded by Brigadier- 
General Charles M. Dobell. 

The Cameroon river was full of shipping when we arrived, and 
most of it fell an easy prize to our boats. About six of the Woermann 
line of steamers were sunk by the enemy at the mouth of the river 
to block the entrance, but a way was speedily cleared through this 
obstruction with dynamite. Such boats as were undamaged were 
salvaged by the Navy, and, along with about twelve other German 
boats, which we found anchored in the river, were sold as prizes of 
war, and passed into our mercantile fleet, under names of English, 
towns which begin with the word “ Hun,” such as, Huntingdon, 
Hunstanton, etc. 

Little damage was done to property by the naval bombardment, 
but the enemy destroyed his wireless station and instruments before 
evacuating the place. Several hundred Germans fell into our hands, 
and these followed their brothers of Togoland to Kotonu in 
Dahomey. 

The Germans evidently feared a native rising, and, as a warning 
to malcontents, they hanged Rudolf Bell and some minor chiefs of 
the Dualas. We cut down their bodies and gave them a military 
funeral on our arrival in Duala. There was a wholesale massacre 
of the Dualas by the Germans, who also burned the Hausa town at 
Jang and drove the inhabitants into the bush. 

There was a delay of some hours between the German evacuation 
of Duala and our landing, and this time was seized by some “ person 
or persons unknown,”’ to loot the place very thoroughly. Even the 
private bungalows had not been spared, and the contents of every 
room seemed to have been pitched into the streets. 

On the 5th of October, I received orders to report myself to the 
General commanding “‘ Brigade de March du Congo,” and I accord- 
ingly presented myself at his headquarters. A few hours later 
I was on the march with the French force detailed to capture 
the Japoma bridge, about six miles to the east of Duala. 

The force destined to carry out this task was French with the 
exception of a section of engineers under a British lieutenant and a 
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non-commissioned officer. Most of the carriers attached to the 
column had been recruited in British territory, and were commanded 
by British officers. ‘There was, in addition, a naval gun team from 
the Challenger under the command of Lieutenant Hamilton. The 
French force consisted of 550 Sengalese tirailleurs, 4 mountain guns, 
mounted on mules, a section of signallers, a section of engineers, 
and telegraphers, and last but not least, a section of intendence 
militaire, which also looked after the fodder for the gun ponies and 
mules. 

As soon as the sun showed itself above the dense forest a platoon 
of ttrailleurs moved out toward the western end of the bridge 
and at once came under fire. A few men fell but the remainder 
pressed on and gained a footing on the bridge. Immediately there 
was a terrific roar and the third section of the bridge, measuring 
80 metres, dropped towards the water. The remaining 240 metres 
swayed, but remained intact. The broken section hung in the form 
of an inverted “‘ V ” with the apex just a few feet from the surface 
of the river. 

The collapse of the bridge caused a halt in the advance, and the 
troops withdrew to the shelter of the bushes on our side. A 
reconnaissance party consisting of a French engineer officer, two 
non-commissioned officers, and some tnen went forward to examine 
the extent of the damage to the bridge and to ascertain if it was 
passable for infantry. It was found that the side of the broken 
span, which formed the upward incline of the inverted “ V,” could 
be made passable by the use of a combination of ladder and board- 
walk. But to carry out these repairs under fire was no simple 
matter. It was necessary, in the first instance, to protect the 
engineers while at work from the enemy’s rifle-fire, and volunteers 
were called for to carry sand bags to a point where they could be 
used to form a barricade. 

It was surprising to witness some scores of our ragged 
carriers step forward and volunteer to take the risk. For such an 
unkempt crew, they were wonderful, and I should like to testify 
to their valour. In less than half an hour we had transported 
sufficient sand bags to the edge of the broken span to serve the 
purpose. We then pitched them down to the French engineers 
who were working below. All this time we were troubled by 
rifle-fire and the untrained carriers were as valiant as the traitied 
tirailleurs. We suffered many casualities, but the work went on 
and, by 12 noon, we had succeeded in making a ladder in the 
steepest parts, and a boardwalk over the bent and twisted steel tie- 
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rods and beams. The sand bag barricade was advanced to the 
far lip of the inverted “ V”’ and formed excellent cover for the 
advance which took place after the troops had eaten and rested. 

Advancing in single file about fifty wrazleurs worked their 
way to the edge of the drop, and then, worming down the incline, 
scaled the ladder and took refuge beyind the sand bag barricade. 
From my coign of vantage I could see nothing but puffs of smoke from 
the bushes on the German side. It was difficult for us to bring our 
machine guns into action as the standing uprights and top structure 
of the bridge impeded their fire except in a direct line. It was 
impossible for the guns on our side of the bridge to help as they had 
no targets. It is surprising that the Germans did not make use of 
their guns and blow the bridge to bits, but we learned later that they 
had sent them to Edea, 84 kilometres away, and had only left one 
company to delay our advance. The fighting that followed was of 
a nature to which we were destined to become accustomed before 
the final surrender of the Colony. It was repeated at every bridge 
in the Cameroons. By 4 p.m. we had taken up a very strong position 
on the bridge, with improved cover, and by 5 p.m. had worked our 
way beyond our original barricade. It was easier now to locate the 
enemy’s marksmen and shoot them, and after about three-quarters 
of an hour of this work we heard a bugle sound from the German 
side, and suddenly the firing ceased. We were not slow to take 
advantage of the cessation in the firing, for, almost as soon as the 
last note had died away, we were charging down the remaining 
span of the bridge, and seeking cover in the long grass on the 
German side. What followed was a sort of hide and seek, at which 
the native troops on both sides excelled. It is difficult to say just 
when the casualties occurred, whether they were due to the fighting 
which took place early in the day, or if they were the result of the 
closer work after we had crossed the bridge. We buried many of the 
enemy’s dead and found a freshly turned mound, which we assumed 
held others. We found no Europeans among them, but on our side 
we had 2 white officers killed, 4 wounded, and 8 casualties among 
the remaining whites, along with 32 natives of all classes, killed and 
wounded. 

The work of transporting the column over the river lasted well 
into the night. The guns and mules were transported on a raft 
made of two surf-boats fastened together, and by midnight the 
troops were able to turn in to a well-earned rest. 

The next morning, the 7th of October, we passed a little wayside 
railway station named Piti, about a mile beyond Japoma Bridge, 
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where we expected to meet with opposition, but there was none, and 
we did not meet with any resistance worth mentioning until we 
reached Lobatjek at “57 kilometre” farther on. Our march 
was carried out along the sleepers of the line, as there was no side 
path that could be used. 

The march was a wearisome business as the track had been 
ploughed up by elephants and was heavy going for our mules and 
ponies which could only move at the rate of 2 kilometres an hour. 
At about 5 p.m. the sound of firing broke out, and soon the whole 
column was deployed and engaged. The naval gun got its first 
chance here. We had dragged it with us mounted on a trolley and 
it was hastily dismounted and put under cover about half a mile 
east of Lobatjek. The task of bringing it up was considerable as 
the line had been torn up for great distances by the retreating 
Germans. In some cases to get it along we had to pull up the line 
behind us, and put it down in front, and when we retired, we had 
to reverse this process. 

While we were fighting the enemy in front we suddenly saw a 
cloud of thick black smoke appear above the trees to our right front, 
and an armoured train puffed round the bend. At once the naval 
gun let drive and we saw the shot burst against a tall tree ; the next 
shot was no better, but before the enemy in the train could locate 
our gun, a shot knocked the smoke stack off the train, and just as 
they appeared to be reversing their engine, the whole front of the 
engine was exposed to view by a well-placed shell. 

As the German troops poured out of the train our machine guns 
and riflemen opened fire upon them, and our guns also joined in 
the fight. The order was now given for a general advance, but the 
Germans were ready for us and we could make no progress. We 
were, indeed, doing little more than holding our own and making 
preparations for withdrawing our naval gun when a violent thunder- 
storm came on and put an end to the fighting. We retired a few 
miles and pitched camp for the night under the most appalling 
conditions of miserable discomfort. As the orders were “ lights 
out and no noise ” we were unable to prepare a warm meal and we 
tried to sleep in our sodden clothes, wet and miserable. 

The next morning we tried the German front once more and, 
after a few hours’ fighting, we had the satisfaction of pushing them 
back. By 2 p.m. we had reached “‘ 62 kilometre,” but here we met 
with a very stubborn resistance, and were obliged to retire again to 
“* 57 kilometre.” It would be uninteresting to recount the details 
of the fighting which ensued ; we swayed backwards and forwards 
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between “57” and “ 62 kilometre” for three days, until at last 
we had the satisfaction of driving the enemy out of the station at 
“* 62 kilometre,”’ where we rested for a couple of days to refit. 

The German intelligence must have been hopeless, for on the 
station wall we found a message which said, “‘ Come on, you English 
cowards, you can only fight when you are ten to one.”’ It seems 
incredible that the Germans could have been so long in daily strife 
with us and not have known the nationality of their opponents. 

On the morning of the 14th of October the advance began 
anew and, early in the day, our advanced guard, of which I was in 
command, came in touch with the foe at ‘‘ 67 kilometre.” We 
succeeded in driving the enemy into the bush before the main body 
came up. 

Suffice it to say that by sunset three days later we had reached 
a level spot, backed by an inaccessible cliff, which framed the lower 
shoulder of a mighty rising upland, defended below by steep wooded 
slopes and needing but the felling of a few trees to make it 
impregnable. 

The men were too tired that evening to do much, but, before the 
sun was up next morning, they were hard at work fortifying their 
position. It was, as I have already said, naturally a strong one, for, 
although it was commanded by high cliffs on three sides, yet there 
was no chance of an enemy coming over the mountain range in our 
rear, and still less chance that, if he came, he would discover us 
through the dense mass of trees that crowned the cliff, and clothed 
the hills for a thousand feet above. 'The attack, if it were to be 
made, would come from below, and against this we raised a palisade 
of felled trees. 

Our defensive position was formed round a huge tree, its trunk 
fully thirty feet in girth and clear of branches for quite eighty feet 
from the ground ; it towered above the remainder of the forest and 
all day we kept watchers in its branches. It was easy for the natives 
to climb the tree, for Nature had supplied it with so many natural 
ropes—the smooth kanas which hung to the earth without knot or 
loop. Once in the tree one was in a new world, suspended between 
heaven and earth amid that labyrinth of timber. Flower gardens 
were there in plenty, for every limb was covered with hanging 
flowers, gorgeous orchids and wild vines ; and, contrary to my usual 
experience in this winterless land, the four seasons were represented 
in its foliage, for one half of the tree was clothed in the greens of 
spring and summer, the other half held the burnt and reddened 
leaves of autumn and the leafless branches of winter. Humming 
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birds whirred all day in its branches, parrots peered in and out of 
every cranny of its bark while within the airy woodland every species 
of lizard basked like living gems. Gaudy bee-eaters flitted and 
chirruped, butterflies of every size and colour hovered over its top- 
most twigs, and, when the sun went down, tree toads came to 
snore and croak till dawn. Bats hung like fruit from its branches 
and flying foxes made a playground of its shadows. ‘There was more 
life in that one tree than in ten thousand acres of English soil. 

As our men were thoroughly tired, it was decided to rest 
them for two days. About midday on the second day the 
look-out reported some figures on an adjoining slope. Scouts 
were sent out in that direction and half an hour later they 
returned and reported the approach of a party of the enemy. 
I was at the foot of the hill when I received the signal to return. 
I had hardly reached the summit of the hill when I saw below me 
the helmet of a soldier. At first I thought it was a French officer, 
so decided to wait before opening fire. A few steps on his part 
showed me that he was a German; then another came into view, 
‘followed by a score of black troops. They were only about three 
hundred yards away, moving along a steep and narrow path. The 
men seemed unwilling to advance and had to be urged on by their 
officers. I could hear an authoritative voice in rear and presently 
there appeared at the front a man with a sword in his right hand and 
a revolver in his left. 

At last the hostile party got up the steep slope to a point within 
forty yards of our stockade and then came to a standstill. A scout 
was sent forward to reconnoitre and at the same moment we gave 
the order to fire and our stockade burst into a line of fire which 
raked the enemy’s ranks, many of whom fell ; the survivors turned 
and ran. 

When we had emptied our magazines and reloaded, we went 
after them helter-skelter down the slope, but they were out of sight 
among the bushes by the time we reached the clearing. <A couple 
of hundred paces took us to the edge of another clearing where we 
halted as it was more than likely that they would line the other side 
of it and await us crossing the open. We opened a steady fire, 
therefore, on the opposite side of the clearing, raking the bush 
from end to end, and then, as there was no return fire, we moved 
round the two sides of the clearing and converged on our late front 
from the opposite side. This was an ordinary manceuvre of 
stockade or bush fighting known to all European soldiers who have 
fought in African forests. As we expected, the place was deserted, 
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so we returned to bury the dead, who numbered twenty-one, and to 
nurse the wounded, who numbered eleven.* 

The morning which followed this engagement, the 26th of 
October, we had the pleasure, when fighting our way round a 
twist in the line, of suddenly viewing an immense iron bridge, which 
proved to be the Eisenbahnbrucke over the north arm of the 
Sanaga river, at “ 83 kilometre,” a kilometre from Edea. We no 
sooner came in sight of it, than a cloud of thick black smoke enveloped 
it, followed by a blinding flash, a terrific report, and then silence. 
‘There was no more fighting on that side of Edea, so we shouldered 
arms and marched up, just to see what dynamite and gunpowder 
could do. The bridge measured about 200 metres, and the second 
span from our side had completely disappeared, I walked to the end 
of the first span and it looked just like the end of a pier, so completely 
was the whole span cut off. 

We then moved up the western side of the Sanaga river to a 
series of rapids which flowed under a bow-string girder bridge 
over the south arm of the river. We waded through water waist 
deep under heavy fire, and as we were crossing, a herd of elephants 
attempted to cross at the same place and we had to open fire on them 
to drive them away. 

We established ourselves on the opposite bank and awaited the 
arrival of the main body. ‘The remainder of the fighting was desul- 
tory and that night we slept in the comfortable bungalows of Edea. 

The Germans made an attempt, a week later, to recover Edea, 
but their attack failed. I was recalled on the 28th of October, and 
shortly after my recall the French continued the advance to Jaunde ; 
but they never quite succeeded in their objective, which was to 
exterminate the enemy. The Germans, after months of fighting, 
abandoned Jaunde and retired across the border of Rio Muni, 
where they were interned. 

It would be wearisome to give details of the subsequent fighting 
which took place all over the Colony, and which was similar to the 
fighting I have attempted to describe. 


* The country round about the scene of this operation is typical of the greater 
portion of the Cameroons in which the troops were fighting, except beyond 
northern railhead where the country becomes open and, on account of its greater 
altitude, healthier ; but all the coast-line and for 150 miles inland, one meets the 
same monotonous African forest fringed, on the coast-line, by an area of mangrove 
swamp of varying depth. The zone is well watered by numerous rivers, of which 
the Wuri, Sanaga and Njong present serious military obstacles. 

While we were pushing up the line of the railway, an armed flotilla, under 
the command of Commander Braithwaite, R.N., was navigated up the Sanaga 
river, past bars which hindered navigation at its mouth, and through sandbanks 
which rendered the performance a dangerous one. 
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I was given a week’s rest in Duala, and then ordered to rejoin 
my own company of the Gold Coast Regiment, up the north- 
western line from Bonaberi, on the other side of the Cameroon 
river. The Regiment had been operating up the line ever since 
it landed and its pioneer company had performed some marvellous 
bridge building and mending which deserves to be recorded. 
About seven miles from Suza the Germans had wrecked a splendid 
single-track bridge over a river. In this case the destruction was 
more thorough than any I had previously seen and the whole 
structure had pitched into the river. Our pioneer company rose 
nobly to the occasion and put the bridge back upside down, with the 
superstructure, or hand rail, to act as supports and columns. In 
addition the company put in three crib-piers of wooden logs as 
foundations. I could hardly believe that it would bear the weight of 
a train until I saw one cross it. Then nothing happened, except 
that the weight of the train left a kink in it. ‘The engineers simply 
said that the old buss had put a kink in Suza’s camisole, and 
proceeded to straighten it. 

At another point up the line, just a mile below “‘ 111 kilometre,”’ 
a single track bridge of one long span had been cut in two, as if with 
a knife, the ends had remained fastened to their piers but the centre 
had dipped and formed two inclined planes with a twenty foot gap 
of water between them. How to bring them together was the 
puzzle. Our pioneer company and engineers hit upon the novel 
plan of loading two large barges with sand until their gunwales 
were flush with the water. They then towed the barges under- 
neath the two jagged ends of the bridge, and put crib-piers of 
wooden baulks on deck. When they had the barges in the right 
place they discharged the sand, and the barges rose out of the 
water and lifted the broken ends together. These were then 
securely fastened with rods and beams and the bridge was able to 
support the wagons of a train, if they were man-handled over, one 
at a time. 

During the latter half of October a small force under Lieut.- 
Colonel Haywood was continuously engaged with the enemy on 
the line of the northern railway and had made such good progress 
that we were in a position to arrange for an attack on Victoria, 
Soppo, and Buea. The attacking forces were divided, one part was 
moved by water to Tiko, another part was moved from Susa by 
Mpundu on the Mungo river, and a third portion supplied by the 
Royal Navy and Royal Marine Light Infantry moved by sea to 
Victoria. The country was very trying to the troops, but in spite 
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of this, the enemy did not offer a very stout resistance, and by the 
15th of November the three towns were taken. 

On the 12th of November I received a wound in the leg and was 
sent to the Base Hospital at Duala. The journey down was per- 
formed in a hammock carried on two men’s heads amidst such 
torrents of rain that my bandages were washed off three times. 
However, water does not hurt and within a month I was out of 
hospital. 

The hostilities in the Cameroons did not come to an end until 
February, 1916, with the fall of Guara in the Northern Cameroons. 
Our total casualities were about 500 Europeans, and 5,000 natives 
of all ranks, of whom a great number succumbed to disease. 

The Cameroon campaign was remarkable in many respects. 
It was the first time in history that two European Powers had 
confronted each other in an equatorial forest, and in less stirring 
times it would have attracted the attention of the whole world. 
The transport work was remarkable, everything had to be carried 
on the heads of carriers, even in some cases guns had to be slung 
from hammocks, and carried by groups of sturdy negroes. The 
same applied to provisions, kit, tents, and even water in places. 

This country is now administered by France and Great Britain, 
under the mandate of the League of Nations. We have fallen 
mandatory heir to a strip adjoining our Colony of Nigeria, of an 
area of about 34,750 square miles, while France administers about 
270,000 square miles. 


NOTES ON FOREIGN WAR BOOKS 


Two books on the Dardanelles Campaign by German officers who 
took part are reviewed separately ; of the others here included the 
most interesting are one on the capture of Namur by Colonel 
Merzbach and Commandant Herbiet, the second part of the German 
official monograph on Caporetto, and those by the German artillery 
expert (Colonel Bruchmiiller) on “ Artillery in Attack in Trench 
Warfare,” and by General Mordacq on ‘“‘ German Mentality.” 


WESTERN FRONT 


La Vérité sur la Défense de Namur en 1914 (Bruxelles Imprimerie 
de ’'I.C.M., 5 francs), by Colonel C. Merzbach (some time head of 
the Historical Section of the Belgian General Staff) and Com- 
mandant Herbiet, has been provoked by misstatements and unin- | 
formed criticism as regards the loss of Namur. It is an authoritative 
contribution to the history of the war and fills an important gap. 
It should, as the authors hope, prevent wrong deductions from 
being drawn as to the value of permanent fortifications. 

The attack on Namur was vastly different to that on Liége. At 
the latter place, the operations were begun by a coup de matn, 
carried out on the night of the 5th-6th of August, 1914, without 
any artillery preparation. Five of the German attacking columns 
were repulsed with heavy losses; the sixth, of which Ludendorff 
had taken command after a first failure, broke through a gap 
between the forts and penetrated into the town. This success 
disorganized the Belgian system of command, General Leman, 
the Governor, having to take refuge in one of the forts ; whilst the 
field troops temporarily assigned to the defences (3rd Division) and 
the greater part of the fortress troops retired towards the main 
Army in position on the Gette. The forts then carried on the 
defence. The Germans brought up heavy artillery; the 17-inch 
howitzers were not, however, able to fire before 6.45 p.m. on the 
12th. Then the forts were attacked one by one, and fell; the 
last two on the morning of the 16th of August—ten and a half 
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days after the first attack. The German infantry only assisted in 
the final attack by taking possession of forts and ground already 
conquered by artillery. 

At Namur, the Belgian garrison was smaller than at Liége, 
three composite brigades as against five, but the German attacking 
forces were 107,000 men as compared with 45,000. Full details of 
the organization of the defence, and of the attack (from the German 
official account in Littich-Namur) are given. There were 9g forts 
from three to five miles from the central citadel. The Belgian 
artillery, all inside the forts, consisted of 127 piéces anciennes and 
go under cupolas, 57 of these being 4°8-inch and 6-inch guns and 
8-inch howitzers, and 33 2°28-inch guns. A methodical invest- 
ment was made, the Germans closing in gradually round the 
fortress and concentrating 32 6-inch howitzers and 82 heavier guns 
and howitzers on two and a half miles of No. IV Sector on the 
north-east front, on the north side of the Meuse.* 

On the 20th of August the German infantry, supported by 
field artillery, began its approach on the eastern side, drove in the 
advanced Belgian troops, gained ground which gave observation 
over the fortress and established itself to cover the artillery positions. 
On the 21st, the German heavy artillery opened fire on the forts 
and the defences in the intervals ; and, on the 22nd, the infantry 
pushed on to within 200 or 300 yards of the Belgian trenches. 
On the 23rd, the bombardment was intense on the two forts on the 
front of attack ; the French colonel who, with three battalions, was 
assisting the Belgians, reported: “‘ On est hdché sur place, c’est un 
enfer ; je vats chercher me rettrer. Et il se replia.” At 10 am. 
the German infantry attacked and at 10.30 orders to evacuate the 
IV Sector were given, the troops retiring to Sector IIT on its left 
and rear. At 12.30 p.m. Fort Cognelée surrendered, and at 2 p.m. 
Fort Marchovelette, after its magazine had blown up, was captured. 
The field defences between Marchovelette and the Meuse resisted 
until 4 p.m. 

The collapse of Sector IV brought about the retreat of the 
defenders of Sector I on its right, but in Sector II (between the 
Sambre and the north-south course of the Meuse) and in Sector IIT 
north of it, the Belgians facing east held on for a time, in the hope of 
receiving French assistance. At 4.30 p.m., hearing that the French 
Fifth Army (Lanrezac) was retiring in consequence of the German 


* The Meuse turns east at a right angle at Namur, where the Sambre from 
the west joins it. Namur being the centre: Sector I may be said to be between 
3 and 6 o’clock; II, between 6 and g; III, between 9 and 12; IV, between 
12 and 3. 
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success at Charleroi, General Michel ordered the retreat of the 
4th Division, leaving the garrison to defend the forts. Passing 
southward, covered on the east by the Meuse, the 4th Division 
escaped and joined the French only just before the German Third 
and Second Armies closed in and joined hands south of Namur. 

The forts were bombarded in turn by the Germans, and fell in 
the course of the next two days. 

The authors are at pains to prove that a secret German document 
of 1915 captured by the French, and printed in the Revue du Génie 
Miktatre of July, 1923, which purports to give the state of the 
defences of Namur and the number of shell fired at them is incom- 
plete. In fact, it is stated in its text that “it is probable that 
other batteries [besides those mentioned] took part in the bombard- 
ment.” The nature and effect of the German fire are given in 
considerable detail. For instance, Fort de Maizeret received some 
4,500 shell, instead of 1,500 as shown in the German table. The 
state of the forts described in the secret document appears to be 
what it was after they had been tidied up and all débris removed ; 
thus a gun reported serviceable in 1915, was not serviceable on the 
23rd of August, when its emplacement was encumbered with 
blocks of concrete, etc. 

Taking into account the time the Germans had to spend in 
bringing up heavy guns and the four days which elapsed between 
the opening of fire and the surrender of the last fort, Namur, with 
its out-of-date defences and guns, may be said to have justified 
itself. ‘There is a good sketch map. 


Loretto, in the series of monographs on the war issued by the 
Reichsarchiv : Schlachten des Weltkrieges, In Einzeldarstellungen 
bearbeitet (Oldenberg, Stalling, 5 marks), is an account in vivid 
word-painting of the fighting near Notre Dame de Lorette. It 
covers the time from the arrival of the Germans at the chapel on 
the sth of October, 1914, until the French recaptured it in May, 
1915. It is a memorial to the fighters rather than military history. 
One hundred and thirty-five pages are given to the winter trench 
warfare, and only thirty-five pages to the loss of Lorette in the 
second battle of Artois (gth of May-18th of June). 

From the mass of verbiage, one gets little coherent history. What 
happened is really summed up in the words which give the account 
of the French advance after four days’ bombardment : 


“* At many places the French assaulting columns are already beyond 
the German barrage zone. Yes, they are already in thick masses between 
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the first and second German lines. . . . [The dots occur in the original.] 
And the front line? Scarcely worth troubling about. Almost without 
defence, the attackers stride unhesitatingly through this corpse chamber. 
Only further on do they encounter desultory resistance. The reserves 
arrive automatically and meet the enemy’s storm waves.” 


The only solid matter is a note of some of the casualties : 


** In six days Grenadier Regiment No. 110 lost 150 dead, 432 wounded 
and 396 missing; Infantry Regiment No. 106 paid for the four days it 
was engaged 311 dead, 898 wounded and 240 missing. It was almost 

thilated.”’ 


There are two good panoramas and a number of excellent 
photographs. 


Das deutsche Alpenkorps in Westen (The German Alpine Corps 
in the West) is an official publication (Munich, Bavarian Kriegs- 
archiv, 12 marks). It is not a complete history of the corps, dealing 
only with its fighting at Verdun, Kemmel, and in France August— 
October, 1918, after which it returned to Serbia. Its operations 
in Serbia, Rumania and Italy are therefore omitted. The book is 
beautifully illustrated with 130 photographs and drawings. 

Formed in August, 1915, the Corps was never more than a 
division in organization and strength, consisting first of 12 battalions, 
and from July, 1916, only 9 (6 Jager and 3 Bavarian Bodyguard), 
with one squadron, 3 field batteries, 6 field howitzer batteries and 
other divisional troops. In the assault of Mont Kemmel, the 
three regiments, in which the nine battalions, each with a machine- 
gun company, were organized, were put in side by side. The 
losses of the Corps are not given ; but by the 12th of August, 1918, 
the battalions averaged only 300 men each. 


L’Alsace pendant la Guerre (Strasbourg, Trenter & Wiirtz, 
25 francs) is the personal diary of an artist, Charles Spindler, who 
lived in the village of Saint-Léonare in Lower Alsace throughout 
the war. Sincerely attached to France, but with no hatred of 
Germany, his diary is a curious record of the spiteful, suspicious 
good-humour of the German official. Forced to place a guard on 
his tongue for fear of being locked up for Deutschfeindlichkeit 
(being anti-German), he sought refuge in a diary. 

Some of the remarks of his friends which he puts down are 
quite worthy of being preserved. A German said to him in 1916, 
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‘‘ Qur situation is brilliant, but desperate.” A French Alsatian 
said to him in 1915, apropos of the return of the lost provinces : 


“It won’t be the Golden Age. I love France, but with discretion. 
I have lived there twenty years, and know what I am talking about. The 
whole time I heard Frenchmen declaiming against their ‘ sale’ Govern- 
ment, against the administration, exactly as we do here, and perhaps 
with more reason than we do here.”’ 


As regards the U-boats ending the war, a Kénigsberg professor 
told him: “ We regard the U-boats as bluff. The nearer you 
get to the sea, the more scepticism of their value will you find.” 
Another professor remarked : 


“We used to talk of corruption and bribery in Russia. Thanks to 
the war, we in Germany have become masters of that sort of thing. It 
is the Russian who can learn a thing or two about them from us.” 


Les Allemands a Laon (Paris, Blond & Gay, 9 francs) by Jean 
Marquiset, and Sedan sous la domination Allemande 1914-1918 
(Paris, Grasset, 9 francs), by P. Stephani, are accounts of the treat- 
ment of the French inhabitants during the German occupation. 
Several books of a similar nature have already been noticed in 
these pages, and these recite much the same tale of brutality and 
transgression of the Hague Rules. ‘“‘ Collective punishment,” 
which is definitely forbidden, was the rule rather than the exception. 
At Laon the town was fined 150,000 francs when a French bomb 
was dropped on it from the air. Both books, but particularly the 
first, are well documentés with copies of the German proclamations. 


- ITALY 


Durchbruch am Isonzo, II. Die Verfolgung tiber den Taghamento 
bis zum Piave (The Break-through on the Isonzo, IJ. The Pursuit 
over the Tagliamento to the Piave), issued by the Retchsarchtv, and 
written by General Krafft von Dellmensingen, Oldenburg, Stalling, 
§s., 18 the second part of the German official monograph on the 
Caporetto campaign.* 

The astonishing victory of the Austro-German troops at Tolmein 
and Flitsch, had placed in deadly peril not only the Italian troops 
actually defeated, but the rest of the Italian Second Army, and 
the Third Army on the lower course of the Isonzo, on its right. A 
glance at the map will show that these might have been cut off. 


* The first part was reviewed in January, 1927. 
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But once the German set piece of breaking-in had been played, the 
usual Teutonic incapacity to grapple quickly with a new problem 
manifested itself. The author admits that a great chance was 
missed of a Cannz in the Schlieffen sense, and the rounding up 
of the whole Italian host. He ascribes the failure of the pursuit 
to the very unfavourable conditions of weather and ground: the 
great number of large and small watercourses, often torrents, 
which provided excellent lines of defence to the enemy and obstacles 
to the advance. But he also attributes it to the “ higher and 
‘middle ” staffs being too far behind, not knowing the situation 
and “clinging too much to the telegraph wires.” Further, he 
hints that the well-filled Italian supply depdéts, and “ with the- 
rarest-delicacies-stuffed-to-the-full town Udine,” proved too great 
a temptation to the ill-fed troops of the Central Powers. 

The original orders to the leading divisions of the break-through 
troops were to reach the line of the Tagliamento. Later, on the 
27th of October, they were told to make themselves masters of 
the bridges before the enemy destroyed them. On the 3oth, the 
decision to carry the operations beyond the Tagliamento was come 
to, but the Archduke Eugene had to bear in mind that Ludendorff 
was clamouring for the return of the German contingent. 

The idea of heading off the Italian Third Army and troops of 
the Second Army immediately north of it, now retreating from the 
lower Isonzo—Cadorna having at once realized the peril they were 
in—seems first to have come to an Austrian corps commander, 
General von Hofacker, on the 29th. Apparently a heated contro- 
versy has taken place as to whether some of the pursuing corps, if 
they had been turned south-westward, could not have reached the 
lower Tagliamento near Latisana in time to get across the line of 
retreat of the Italians who had not been involved at Caporetto. 
General von Krafft seems to think that such a movement, initiated 
so late, would have only caught a few rear guards. 

Actually, on the 2gth, there was most hideous confusion and 
friction in the Austro-German forces: the German Fourteenth 
Army turned southward and the Austrian Second Isonzo Army 
next it continued westward, and they ran into each other. There 
was indeed not enough room for all these forces in the small plain 
of Friuli. The author, as an afterthought, suggests that once the 
break-through was achieved, part of the Austrians should have been 
sent to reinforce Conrad von Hdétzendorf’s Group of Armies on 
the Tyrol, to break through there right behind the Italian front. 

The attempt to seize the Tagliamento bridges, by surprise 
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failed ; the Germans then resolved on a deliberate attack, and got 
across at one place, and the Italians continued their retreat. It 
was not until the 4th of November that the Austro-German advance 
was resumed from the Tagliamento line. The problem was now 
to get to the Piave and to smash the Italians before Allied help 
could arrive and a new front could be built up. 

For this the situation of the Austro-Germans was favourable, 
as the right, which had broken in at Caporetto, was furthest 
advanced, was first across the Tagliamento, and in a position to 
outflank from the upper course of the river any position the Italians 
might occupy. ‘There seems to have been much waste of time in 
unsavoury differences between the Germans and Austrians as to 
allotment of roads and command of the much mixed up contingents. 
The Italians, too, had destroyed many bridges, which led to further 
delays, and they were therefore able to retreat to the Piave without 
serious interference. For reasons less clear, the advance of the 
Austrian Tenth and Eleventh Armies under Conrad “‘ was delayed 
in a very decisive way ’”—it only began on the 12th of November— 
no doubt the stout Italian resistance in the mountains was the 
cause. 

Marshal Cadorna is given the greatest credit for the success of 
the retreat, and for the rapidity with which he set about assembling 
troops to defend the Piave, and bringing up labour to fortify the 
line. For an attack from the Tyrol he was already prepared, for 
he had long before built suitable works. The author also praises 
the Entente Powers for the suitable proportion of help sent. As he 
says, Italy was only a “ side theatre of war,” and the war could 
never be decided there. The value of the help was chiefly moral, 
and he thinks that without it the Italians might have collapsed— 
“‘ would certainly have collapsed after another defeat, as they did 
in 1866 after Custozza.” 

The Austro-German advance from the Tagliamento to the 
Piave comes in for somewhat severe criticism: the Piave line 
should have been attacked from the mountains as well as from 
the plain. From what the author calls lack of decision and earnest 
endeavour and slowness of movement, coupled with inadequate 
reconnaissance, the mountain attack went slowly, and the attack on 
the plain became a frontal one without any assistance from envelop- 
ment. Krafft blames the Austrian commander, Krauss, for 
sticking to a theory of working up the valleys, instead of operating 
on the heights at the same time, and generally of thinking more 
about the form of attack, prescribed by the ground, than of attacking 
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the enemy. Further, there was a complete break-down in the 
Austro-German communications : 


** the internal friction ; the insufficient manufacturing resources and the 
inadequate replacement of munitions connected therewith; the poor 
railway system and the wretched means of transport as a whoie, in 
particular the lack of a punctual, definite and time-saving organization 
of traffic ; the defective equipment of the Army with motor vehicles and 
the failure to use economically what was available; and inadequate 
supervision of munition expenditure were deep-seated ills that even the 
ample assistance provided by Germany could not compensate for.”” [We 
should like to have General Krauss’s views on the failure of the German 
pursuit after the Chemin des Dames victory df 1918.] 


The operations after the failure at the Piave were therefore brought 
to an end. 

The book contains an interesting letter from Marshal Cadorna 
to the author conveying an appreciation of the accuracy of the 
first volume. He ascribes the Italian collapse at Caporetto to the 
deterioration of the Italian moral. In October, 1917, the Italian 
Army had gone through a crisis owing to the length of the war, such 
as the French Army passed through in the spring of 1917; and he 
points out that as soon as the danger to their country was brought 
home to them by the retreat, the Italian troops pulled themselves 
together and fought on the Piave as well as they had ever done. 


This German official account of the Caporetto campaign, in 
which the credit for the success is given to the German commanders 
and troops, and somewhat contemptuous comments are made on 
the Austrians, has moved General Alfred Krauss, who commanded 
the right or Austrian wing, to show the large part which Germany’s 
Allies had in the victory. His book bears the title of Das Wunder 
von Karfreit im Besonderen der Durchbruch bet Flitsch und die 
Beschwingung des Tagliamento (Munich, Lehmann, 4 marks): in 
translation ‘‘ The Miracle of Karfreit, in particular the break- 
through at Flitsch and the Forcing of the Tagliamento.” It will 
be recalled that whilst the Italians speak of the battle as ‘‘ Capo- 
retto,”’ the Germans and Austrians call it ‘‘ Karfreit ” and “ Flitsch ” 
respectively, after the place where they broke through. 

Krauss’s group, consisting of 34 divisions (40 battalions, 433 
guns and 107 Minenwerfer) was on the right; Stein’s German 
group of four divisions (40} battalions, 529 guns and 158 Minen- 
werfer) on the left. The former was undoubtedly the first to 
break through, and it moved quicker—one can well imagine the 
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Austrian Edelweiss Division (consisting of ‘Tyrolese), Jager 
Schiitzen Divisions and 55th Division (Bosnia-Herzgovina troops) 
would beat ponderous German infantry in mountainous country. 
The great swing forward of these troops on the right, amounting to 
envelopment, had naturally great influence in driving the Italians 
from their Isonzo position. As regards the forcing of the Taglia- 
mento, it was again the Austrians—a detachment of the 55th 
Division—that crossed it first, capturing a bridgehead covering an 
undestroyed railway bridge, and following the fugitives over the 
river. 
GREECE 


Colonel Bujac of the French Army, whose books on the Balkan 
Campaigns 1914-1918 have been reviewed in these pages, has 
compiled a pamphlet recording the services of Greece during the 
war, under the title of La Gréce aux cétés des Alliés 1916-1918 
(Paris, publisher and price not stated). There is a preface by 
General P. E. Bordeaux, who was head of the French Mission in 
Greece in 1917-1918. Colonel Bujac first summarizes the military 
events after the arrival of the General Eydoux’s Mission for the 
reorganization of the Greek Army in 1911, and the campaigns of 
1912 and 1913 in the Balkan War. Then, skipping the troubles 
of 1915-1916, he passes to the accession of King Alexander on the 
17th of June, 1917, on the expulsion of King Constantine, and 
the conclusion, under the guidance of M. Venizelos, of a definite 
Alliance with the Entente Powers. The Greek Army then set 
about furnishing 3 divisions: 3 of volunteers of the National 
Defence and 7 restored divisions of the old Army, a force of 7,889 
officers and 285,047 men. 

The two principal sections of the pamphlet describe the battle 
of Skra-di-Legen (30th of May, 1918) in which the 3 divisions of 
volunteers were engaged, and the participation of the Greek Army 
in the final rupture of the front in Macedonia in September, 1918, 
in which all 10 Greek divisions had a share, but particularly the 
Archipelago Volunteer Division and the 4th Division in General 
d’Anselme’s group. 

The pamphlet has been compiled with evident care for accuracy, 
and for once all the British names cited are spelt correctly. 


RUSSIA 


In 1918 a historical commission of the new Russian Army, 
containing a majority of officers of the old Imperial Army, was 
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assembled at Moscow to collect all the documents relating to the 
Great War which had escaped destruction. This Commission in 
1919 issued two volumes entitled a “‘ Short Strategic Appreciation 
of the Operations on the Russian Front (1st of August-24th of 
November, 1914).” This work has now been translated into French 
by Commandant E. Chapouilly, with a preface by Marshal Foch, 
under the title of La Grand Guerre. Relation de PEtat-Major 
Russe (Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 30 francs). It deals with the 
concentration of the Armies and the first operations in East Prussia, 
Galicia and Poland, up to the conclusion of the battle of Lodz and 
the stabilization of the front. 

The Russian authors make no pretence at completeness, owing 
to the lack of certain documents, and ask that the book may be 
considered 


*‘ only as the basis for future work, a rough draft drawn up hurriedly 
which requires to be completed and rectified by the whole-hearted efforts 
of all who desire to revive the military historical art in Russia.” 


It is, nevertheless, an important contribution to the history of 
the war, and read in combination with Major-General Sir Alfred 
Knox’s “‘ With the Russian Armies 1914-1917,” and General 
Danilov’s Russland im Weltkrieg,* provides a clue to the Russian 
operations. The French translator has most thoughtfully added a 
number of footnotes, which give extracts from Danilov, besides the 
books of Ludendorff, Hindenburg and other German authors. 

It appears that it was not the Armies of Samsonov and Rennen- 
kampf that the Grand Duke Nicholas tried to hurry into a premature 
offensive, but those of the south-west front attacking Austria: the 
Third and Eighth Armies on the extreme south were indeed to 
move forward without waiting to complete their mobilization. It 
is considered that the orders of the high command “ exhibited a 
certain nervousness ”’ and that this nervous haste was the cause of 
numerous complications which should never have occurred in the 
period of strategic deployment. The situation on the French 
frontier at the time did not at all demand such a reduction of the 
time judged necessary for constitution of the Armies. 

The battle of Gumbinnen—zoth of August, Rennenkampf 
against Prittwitz’s main body in East Prussia—is reckoned a 
victory ; but it is admitted that the German retirement “ was not 
discovered by the Russians until twenty-four hours later.” 


® Reviewed in the Army Quarterly of October, 1925. 
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Tannenberg is claimed by the Germans as a Cannz; but the 
Russian history sees in it rather a repetition of the maneuvre of 
Ulm; for Samsonov, like Mack, thought his opponents were 
retreating, whilst they were actually closing round him. It 
attributes the defeat to the incapacity of the Headquarters staff and 
of Jilinski, the commander of the Group of Armies of the North- 
West, as much as to the mistakes of Samsonov. It does not blame 
Rennenkampf for failing to press on, on the grounds that his Army 
was weak, that he had to cover his right flank from Ké6nigsberg, 
and that his troops were greatly fatigued. 

The first success of the Austrians, on their left under General 
Auffenberg, led the Russian Headquarters Staff to consider a 
retirement of the whole South-West front; and it was General 
Ivanov, the commander of the Group of Armies there who pre- 
vented this from being carried out, and by his offensive won a 
great success in the battle of Lemberg. ‘Then, carried to the 
other extreme the Grand Duke Nicholas wished to convert the 
success into a decisive victory, and refused the Third and Eighth 
Armies a rest day. 

The defeat of Rennenkampf when Hindenburg attacked him in 
early September is ascribed to the Tenth Army failing to assist 
him, and generally the blame of the failure on the North-West 
front is laid on the shoulders of Jilinski, who only issued general 
instructions and was too remote from the scene of operations. The 
Headquarters staff similarly is said to have had little authority and 
to have been too weak in dealing with the commanders of the two 
fronts. 

The operations which followed: the advance of the Germans 
on Warsaw, their retirement, the attempted Russian advance, the 
German blow on its flank and the fighting round Lodz are little 
known in England, but are of particular interest, as they are a war 
of movement, of which the British saw little on the Western Front. 

There are a number of sketch maps. 


Les Alliés contre la Russie avant, pendant et aprés la guerre 
mondiale (Paris, Delpeuch, 18 francs) is a translation of a collection 
of documents and papers published in Moscow under the title of 
“Who is the debtor ?”” The book is designed to demonstrate that 
the Franco-Russian Alliance was an instrument of the war into which 
Russia was inveigled in order to secure for France the revenge for 
1870-1871 ; that Russia was bled and ruined by and for the 
exigencies of the military policy of Paris and London; and that 
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in-return France and Britain did not give Russia the assistance to 
which she was entitled, and forced her into battle before she was 
ready. Conclusion: Russia is not responsible or liable for the 
millions lent to Tzarism for war-like purposes. There is a preface 
by Monsieur Victor Margueritte—best known as the author of 
La Gargonne. The papers deal with Franco-Russian relations 
before the war of 1914, including the conferences between the two 
General Staffs ; the naval convention of 1912 and naval relations 
during the war; the réle of the Russian Army in the war; the 
influence of the Russian front on the distribution of the forces of 
the Central Powers; how the defeat of Generals Samsonov and 
Rennenkampf in August-September, 1914, was brought about 
Owing to the pressure of France for action; the entrance of 
Rumania, determined by the pressure of the Allies, to the detriment 
of Russia; the collapse of the Austrian offensive in the Tyrol, 
1916; and the intervention of the Allies in Russia after the collapse 
of the Imperial Government. 

The collection is of interest as showing how by judicious 
selection of historical papers and facts, the worse may be made to 
appear the better reason ; there is no attempt at presenting all the 
facts or even both sides of the question. 


TECHNICAL 


Colonel Bruchmiiller, who some years ago published an impor- 
tant book on “ The German Artillery in the Break-through Battles 
of the world,” * has elaborated in a new book, Die Artillerie beim 
Angriff im Stellungskrieg (Artillery in Attack in Trench Warfare), 
published by Offene Worte (Berlin, 12 marks). 

Whereas the former book was severely technical, the present one 
is historical. It traces the gradual improvement of German 
artillery methods, giving examples from various battles, and indi- 
cates which methods then evolved still hold good, which must be 
further improved, and which rejected. 

All the examples, except for 1918, are drawn from the Russian 
front, where the author was employed until that year. He deals 
first with the attack of a division, without and with additional 


® Reviewed in the Army Quarterly, October, 1921. It was therein quoted 
that Ludendorff described Bruchmiiller in his ‘‘ War Memories ”’ in the following 
terms: ‘“‘ His great knowledge and capacity, his devotion to his profession and 
his arm, and his military enthusiasm marked him out as one of the most prominent 
soldiers of the war. His suggestions formed the groundwork of the employment 
of the artillery on the 21st of March, 1918.” 
27 
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artillery, at the storming of the bridgeheads of Witoniz, 1916, and 
Toboly, 1917; then with a corps in the counter-offensive in East 
Galicia, July, 1917; with an Army at Riga, September, 1917, and 
the Chemin des Dames, May, 1918; with the 21st of March, 1918, 
offensive ; and some special cases of the employment of artillery 
in 1916 and 1917. The accounts are very complete, with records 
of preliminary discussions, orders, distribution of guns, organization 
of ammunition supply, maps, etc. 

The account of the Riga fighting, where General von Hutier 
was in command, is of special interest, as the employment of the 
artillery there, under Bruchmiiller’s guidance, was a sort of re- 
hearsal for the attack of Hutier’s Army in March, 1918, although 
the employment of the infantry was very different. The two 
attacks had in common that there was no preliminary registration 
of artillery targets, with a view to securing surprise, although at 
Riga some guns were allowed to fire at points situated near the 
rectangles in which the targets of their groups lay. The time given 
to the artillery bombardment was short, the temporary crippling of 
the enemy’s batteries and defences rather than their destruction 
being aimed at. 

At Riga the gassing of the enemy’s batteries was begun in the 
dark at 4 a.m., shooting for effect against the infantry position at 
6 a.m., and the assault followed at 9.10 am. There were four 
periods in shooting for effect, in each of which the targets were 
changed, and in each period ten minutes’ intense fire. 

On the 21st of March the programme was slightly different, 
although the preliminary bombardment was practically of the same 
length, five hours instead of five hours ten minutes. The first 
period of gun bombardment lasted two hours, was to begin suddenly 
and be directed against enemy batteries, trench mortars, head- 
quarters, telephone exchanges and dumps. After fifty minutes’ 
fire, there was a ten-minute surprise fire against the infantry 
position. 

The second, third and fourth periods were of ten minutes each, 
to permit of verifying ranges. 

The fifth period of seventy minutes began the shooting for 
effect against the infantry position; the sixth of seventy-five 
minutes was similar, and in each there were special sub-periods of 
fifteen minutes and ten minutes, during which there were, respec- 
tively, sweeping of areas and intense fire. The final five minutes, 
the seventh period, prepared the infantry assault. 

The great feature of both attacks were the extraordinary careful 
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training and preparation of the artillery personnel ;. lectures were 
given to the officers, orders and tables checked and re-checked, 
guns tested, and everything possible rehearsed behind the front. 
Very special measures were taken to organize ammunition supply, 
and young energetic officers employed on it. 

The command was absolutely centralized, and a fixed pro- 
gramme laid down. One corps on the 21st of March, 1918, which, 
finding the front ripe, wanted to assault before the fixed hour, was 
not permitted to do so. Provision was, however, made for 
quickening the barrage. 

The above was the programme of the Eighteenth (Hutier’s) 
Army in March, 1918. One learns for the first time that that of 
the Seventeenth Army (Below’s) was quite different, and that of 
the Second Army (v.d. Marwitz) a compromise. Below stuck to 
his old-fashioned methods which he had found successful at 
Caporetto. He insisted on previous registration, and after two 
hours’ firing had half an hour’s pause for cooling the barrels and 
getting all apparatus in order. This, Bruchmiiller thinks, gave the 
enemy time and opportunity to recover himself and move reserves. 
He attributes the good progress of Hutier’s Army against the 
British Fifth Army as compared with Below’s against the British 
First Army, to his superior artillery organization. 

Forgetting Neuve-Chapelle and Cambrai, Bruchmiiller claims 
that the Allies copied from the Germans the short artillery bom- 
bardment. He is very anxious to dispel any idea that he had a 
sealed pattern programme to be applied to all occasions; but 
insists that surprise was the feature of his method and claims that 
the attacks of Below’s and Marwitz’s Army were given away by 
their methods, but that of Hutier’s was not. [This is, of course, a 
mistake, the preparations were equally obvious in Hutier’s Army.] 

“To register or not to register” was apparently hotly debated 
even in the Eighteenth Army, but eventually Bruchmiiller’s method 
was universally adopted. That, in spite of them, Germany did not 
succeed is explained as being due to treachery: German orders 
giving even the hour of attack reached the enemy, and no surprise 
was possible. 

Bruchmiiller considers that most of his methods still apply ; 
the arrangements for surprise, the calculation of the necessary guns 
and ammunition ; the organization and distribution of batteries. 
The matters which require further development are the counter- 
battery work, the attack of the enemy’s infantry position, the control 
of the creeping barrage, and the allotment of guns to infantry, 
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change of position, and ammunition supply. The arrangements 
which do not completely fulfil the conditions described are the 
unsatisfactory organization of artillery command, and the control 
of independent action of subordinate commanders. He would give 
greater power to artillery generals, and have centralized artillery 
command. 


Kriegstechnik der Gegenwart (War Technique of To-day), 
edited by Lieut.-General Max Schwarte, “‘ with the assistance of 
numerous technical and military expert collaborators” (Berlin, 
Mittler, 28 marks), is an expansion of a work of the same name 
published in 1920. Its purpose is to keep “ the German people, 
and particularly the Reichswehr,”’ up to date in the development of 
technical war material. There are 190 excellent reproductions of 
photographs. 

In the First Part, land warfare, the various chapters deal with 
light infantry-weapons and ammunition, heavy weapons that 
accompany infantry (hand-grenades, trench mortars, etc.), artillery 
weapons, artillery ammunition, engineer stores, gas warfare, air 
fighting, motor vehicles (including Tanks), optical instruments 
(telescopes, sights, range finders, electric-light projectors and 
photography), signal apparatus, meteorology, maps. 

The Second Part deals with naval warfare and coast defence ; 
the Third, miscellaneous, with the medical service—rustless steel, 
breathing apparatus, artificial limbs, microscopes, cold storage, 
purification of water, transport of sick and wounded. 

There is a chapter on the organization of civil industries for war, 
and the book closes with an appeal to the German nation to be 
ready : 

“It is self-evident that Germany cannot think of a war against her 
enemies (sic) who still remain united in their will to destroy Germany. 
But the time will come, and perhaps very soon, when—in spite of the 
League of Nations—those still allied will turn their highly developed 
weapons against each other for egotistical or economic national interests. 
Then will come the time for Germany to regain her freedom, rights and 
equality in every direction, even in war material forbidden now. No 


human will can stop this restoration of the balance of power, whether it 
rests on disarmament or armament.” 


NAVAL 


Deutsche Marinegeschichte (German Naval History), by Vice- 
Admiral von Mantey (Berlin, Offene Worte, 5s.), is an illustrated 
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popular history of the German Navy in 335 pages. It begins with 
the first attempt of the Great Elector to found a navy, down to the 
disappearance beneath the waters of Scapa Flow of the High Seas 
Fleet, and “‘the complete collapse of the war navy.” The last 
few pages give an account of the “ reconstruction of the fleet after 
the war,” and we are informed that 


“* merely to live, Germany requires a war navy. The greatest devotion 
and self-sacrifice is therefore demanded of every man in the sea service, 
and the understanding of every German required to ensure the recon- 
struction of the German fleet, that it may again have the necessary force 
when the Fatherland needs it.” 


It will be recalled that by the Treaty of Versailles Germany was 
limited to six battleships, under 10,000 tons, six small cruisers and 
twenty-four destroyers and torpedo-boats, with 15,000 men, 
inclusive of 1,500 officers, raised by voluntary recruiting. The 
author thinks this limitation ‘‘ expresses nothing but the boundless 
fear of our enemies for German valour.” 


La Guerre Navale aux Dardanelles, by A. Thomazi, Capitaine de 
vaisseau de réserve (Payot, 20 fr.t20 per cent.), is one of the series 
La Marine Frangaise dans la Grande Guerre, 1914-1918. 

The author has had access to the French official documents. 
His English sources of information include Winston Churchill, 
Hamilton’s “ Gallipoli Diary,’’ Wester-Wemyss, Wilson’s “ Battle- 
ships in Action,”’ and Corbett’s Official “‘ Naval Operations.”” The 
book is an excellent summary. 

“The Times Literary Supplement” was hardly correct in 
saying that the book devotes a lot of space to land operations. The 
author describes them at no greater length than is necessary. 


GENERAL 


La mentalité Allemande by General Mordacq (Paris, Plon- 
Nournit, 15 francs) is not entirely a treatise on German mentality : 
the contents of the book are better explained by its sub-title, Cing 
ans de commandement sur le Rhin. The author, who commanded a 
Zouave brigade on the British left at the second battle of Ypres, 
later a division, and was Chief of Military Cabinet of M. Clémenceau, 
is probably best known in England by the excellent book Strategie, 
which he wrote before the war. From March, 1920, he com- 
manded the XXX Corps of the French Army of Occupation, for 
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five years, and his book is actually a discursive diary of that period, 
dealing not only with the Germans, but his work, instruction of 
his troops, his travels, and his relations with the French authorities. 
He attributes the failure of the French policy to misunder- 
standing of German mentality. Germans, he says, cannot under- 
stand a weak conqueror, and after M. Clémenceau left the head of 
affairs there was no poigne. He could get no official instructions 
as to the policy he should pursue in his attitude to the inhabitants. 


*“* Very embarrassed to give my officers definite directions which I had 
not received myself. I ended up by indicating the following general 
lines 


- In your relations with the Germans, do not forget that you are the 
conquerors, but show yourselves worthy victors. Do not make conces- 
sions which may be interpreted as signs of weakness, always be the 
worthy descendants of our ancestors of the Revolution who first brought 
ideas of justice and right into the Rhineland. Above all, be just, although 
the Germans have a peculiar conception of justice. Some day or other 
the proper idea of it will arrive in their hearts and minds. Try to 
contribute towards this. When they show themselves polite, be even 
more polite than they are.” 


General Mordacq shows that throughout the five years the 
Germans persistently exhibited bad faith, both in small things 
and great, whether in the promised allotment of places in a theatre 
or in execution of terms of the Treaty. Far from being ashamed 
when found out, they appeared to glory in it. But then, what 
can be expected of a nation that put up at Ems a plaque with an 
inscription to recall that Bismarck drew up his mendacious despatch 
there. Every sign of weakness on the part of the French meant 
an attempt at further encroachments. On thie other hand, when 
taken firmly the Germans gave no trouble; they were accustomed 
to being dragooned by their own officials, officers and police, and 
the one word that all understood was “ obey.” Even a strike 
could be stopped by instant firmness: the tramway men were 
given three hours to return to work ; they came back in one. 

General Mordacq was of course quite disillusioned as regards 
German thoroughness and Kultur. The barracks had magnificent 
facades, but lacked all the requirements of modern hygiene. The 
sleeping rooms were airless and blocked with immense cupboards ; 
there were no dining-rooms; and the sanitary arrangements so 
bad that the French soldiers improvised others. There were no 
play-grounds ; and the rifle ranges were few and defective, the 
targets just canvas screens, none movable or disappearing. 
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None of this would be new to the author if he had known 
Germany before the war. 


After a break of thirteen years, the very valuable annual sum- 
mary of military events and progress, known as Lébell’s Fahres- 
berichte tiber Heer und Kriegswesen (Berlin, Mittler, 18 marks), has 
reappeared. Its 43rd number is edited by Colonel von CErtzen, 
assisted by numerous active and retired officers, amongst them 
General von Poseck, Inspector of Cavalry. A single book in which 
attention is drawn to all matters of importance that have occurred 
in the preceding year, is not to be found in English, nor for that 
matter in French: the military publications of the League of 
Nations fall far behind it in completeness and accuracy. 

The book follows its pre-war form. The First Part deals with 
the ‘ Reports on the Armies of the various States: Germany, 
Austria, Afghanistan, Argentine, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Denmark, 
Esthonia, Finland, France, Greece, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Netherlands, Norway, Persia, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Soviet-Russia, Spain, Checho-Slovakia, Turkey, Hungary 
and U.S.A., the British Empire (Homeland, India and Dominions). 
China is not given. Under each country are reported the establish- 
ment and strength of the Army, the army estimates, details of 
mobilization, recruiting, remounts, uniform, changes, discipline 
and spirit, literature, etc. 

The Second Part deals with progress: the development in 
various countries of combined tactics, infantry, cavalry and artillery 
tactics, the air forces, engineering and fortification, tanks, mechaniza- 
tion, signals, gas weapons, medical and veterinary services, and the 
“* preparations for economic mobilization.” 

The Third Part consists of a bibliography of recent military 
books, classified under: history of the great war, descriptions of 
actions, scientific, general books on the great war, psychology and 
life at the front, divisional and regimental histories. 

The Fourth Part has an account of the Moroccan campaign, as 
the only event of military importance in 1925. 

The volume itself, being only 330 pages in length, is so con- 
densed that it is impossible to summarize its contents further, but 
it is a mine of information for the inquirer. Thus under ‘ The 
Development of Infantry Tactics,’’ the French infantry is first 
described under the headings of “ Strength and method of fighting,” 
‘* Attack or defence,” ‘‘ Infantry in defence, in retreat, defence 
and in counter-attack,” ‘‘ Infantry in attack,’ ‘‘ The opinion: in 
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literature on the strength and decrease of infantry,” “‘ The infantry 
fighting methods,” “‘ Deductions from current literature.” 

The Editor makes a few mistakes. Under “ Military Training 
of boys ” in the British Empire (Homeland) he gives ‘‘ The Church 
Lads’ Brigade, The Boys’ Brigade, The Lads’ Drill Association, 
The Boys’ Rifle Clubs, The Boy Scouts,” and adds “all these 
youths’ Unions receive instructors appointed by the Army Adminis- 
tration.” No such organizations for young or old are mentioned 
under Germany ; a list of the dozens of military associations in 
the Reich would have been of interest. 


The German Officers’ Union (Deutsche Offizier-Bund) has 
published an Ehren Rangliste des Ehemaligen deutschen Heeres 
1914-1918 (Army List of Honour of the former German Army) 
through the firm of Mittler & Sohn, which for over a hundred years 
printed the Prussian Army List. A bulky volume of 1276 pages, 
it is a compound of the Prussian, Wiirttemberg, Saxon and Bavarian 
Army Lists of 1914, and it gives staff by staff and unit by unit, as 
the Army Lists did, the names of the officers serving in the Active 
Army in July, 1914, and lists of half-pay (z.D) and retired (a.D) 
officers of the Active Army, who served during the war, but with 
their decorations omitted. Against their names are shown any 
important posts that they occupied during the war and since. 

Thus Lieut.-General Heye, now commander of the Reichswehr, 
is shown under Infantry Regiment No. 74 as a lieutenant-colonel, 
with, in brackets, a number of abbreviations, which when deciphered 
mean “‘ attached to the staff of the Chief of the General Staff of the 
Field Army, lieutenant-general in the Reichswehr, formerly com- 
manding 1st Division.” 

Officers who fell have crossed swords against their names. 
Thus of the 135 officers of the 1st Foot Guards, 45 are shown as 
killed. Officers who died of disease have a dagger instead of 
swords. Major Ostertag, who was German military attaché in 
London before the war, is shown as having died at Ghent on the 
23rd of June, 1916. 

Officers of the Reserve and Landwehr, and officers who joined 
during the war are not shown. There are roughly 60,000 names 
in the book, and to have included the officers not on the Regular 
List would have meant dealing with four times as many more. 
The great cost of the book as it is, and the difficult and lengthy 
work involved, caused the abandonment of the attempt at compiling 
the list of non-Regular officers that was begun, 
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So war der Krieg (Thus was the War), issued by Franz Schau- 
wecker (Berlin, Frundsberg, 15 marks), is a most wonderful collection 
of war photographs. In it are two hundred selected from over 
25,000 placed at the disposal of the compiler by fighting soldiers, 
and they all deal with the front. There is no doubt about the 
genuineness, many of them showing troops under fire, and even 
attackers approaching. They are arranged under headings: The 
advance, on the battlefield, shells bursting, drum fire and gas, 
assault troops in attack and defence, guns and trench mortars, 
aeroplanes and balloons, the landscape of war, material destruction, 
at sea, animals in war, civil population, prisoners, retreat, wounds 
and death, cemeteries. 


TRANSLATION 


A French translation of the book by General Danilov, Quarter- 
master-General of the Russian Armies on the Staff of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, which was very favourably reviewed in the Army 
Quarterly in October, 1925, has been published under the title of 
La Russie dans la Guerre Mondtale (Paris, Payot, 20 francs). The 
book is the only one that gives a clear account of the Russian 
plan and describes the war as seen from Russian headquarters. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


History of the Great War based on Official Documents : The Campaign 
in Mesopotamia, 1914-1918. Vol. IV. By Brigadier-General 
F. J. Moserry, C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., p.s.c. H.M. Stationery 
Office, London. 153s. net. 


CONTINUING the narrative of events from May, 1917, General 
Moberly here brings to a close the official account of the British 
operations in Mesopotamia. Although the period does not embrace 
any major operation, it will be found none the less interesting for 
that. By May, 1917, General Maude had made his occupation of 
Baghdad reasonably secure, for the Turkish Sixth Army, having 
been pushed back in three detachments up the Diyala, Tigris 
and Euphrates respectively, was in no condition to revert to thé 
offensive. 

But other problems soon arose. The threatened collapse of 
Russia, the formation of the Turco-German force known as 
“Yilderim,” trouble on the North-West Frontier of India, all claimed 
the attention of London, Simla and Baghdad. The idea of a British 
advance up the Tigris in cooperation with a Russian offensive 
against Mosul had not yet been abandoned, but Maude placed no 
reliance on the Russians and was given sufficient reinforcements to 
enable him to operate alone. ‘There followed, in September, 1917, 
the second and brilliantly successful action at Ramadi. Now, in 
face of events in Palestine, ‘‘ Yilderim ’’ could not be launched at 
General Maude, but it was anticipated that the Turkish Sixth Army 
could be reinforced with troops still facing the passive Russians on 
the Caucasus front. As regards the enemy’s point of view, Mustapha 
Kemal’s masterly appreciation, in his letter to Enver Pasha which 
is given as an appendix, is of particular interest. 

In October, General Maude began operations to clear the Jabal 
Hamrin and, farther to the west, pushed forward up the Tigris, 
driving back the Turks from Daur and Tikrit early in November. 
His untimely death occurred on the 18th of that month. “ To 
those serving under him,” says General Moberly, “ his loss was a 
great grief... . As soldiers they also realized how greatly his 
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military capacity had contributed to the change from failure to 
victory.” In General Marshall was found a worthy successor to 
General Maude. 

Operations in the Jabal Hamrin were continued in December, 
although the close of the year saw Palestine reinforced at the expense 
of Mesopotamia, where it was decided to maintain an offensive- 
defensive. But before this, on the 8th of November, the establish- 
ment of the Lenin-Trotski régime rendered more acute the danger to 
our Mesopotamian communications and increased the prospect of a 
hostile penetration through Persia towards Afghanistan and India. 
Thus the operations of ‘‘ Dunsterforce ”—including the adventure 
at Baku, which was eventually evacuated by General Dunsterville 
in September, 1918—are rightly given in some detail; and it 1s 
shown how heavily General Marshall’s resources were taxed in order 
to keep open the line through Persia to the shores of the Caspian 
Sea. 

But Marshall was active on the Euphrates in March, 1918, the 
brilliant action of Khan Baghdadi affording yet another example of 
the high pitch of efficiency to which the British forces in Mesopotamia 
had attained. All arms—infantry, cavalry, artillery, machine guns, 
armoured cars and aeroplanes—combined to achieve this success, 
and the systems of supply and communication triumphed over all 
difficulties. The narratives of such actions as this should be 
published in detail with complete operation orders and maps, for 
they would form tactical studies of great practical value to British 
officers. Operations in South Kurdistan during April and May 
cleared the Turks from the fertile district between the Tigris and 
the Diyala, but did not divert troops from the Turkish forces on the 
Caucasus front as had been hoped. 

Nevertheless, as the summer wore on, the advance of the British 
in Palestine had its repercussion farther east, and it was Allenby’s 
successes which relieved the Persian situation. Now the military 
authorities at home felt that the time had come to strike with effect 
in Mesopotamia also. Marshall, who still had the line of com- 
munication into Persia to maintain, was hampered by transport 
difficulties ; but by mid-October he was able to commence the final 
advance up the Tigris which culminated in the battle of Sharquat, 
after which there was little left of the Turkish Sixth Army. Mosul 
was occupied without bloodshed after the Armistice with Turkey 
had been concluded. 

Such in broad outline are the events described in this volume, 
from which also may be gained a general idea—there could be no 
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space for detail—of the work accomplished by our forces in Mesopo- 
tamia in the development of the natural resources of the territory 
which they occupied; in the improvement of harbours and the 
making of roads, bridges and railways; in civil administration ; 
and in the thousand and one items of organization and improvisa- 
tion without which the fighting troops could not have continued to 
exist. On the 19th of October, 1918, we are told, the Mesopo- 
tamia Expeditionary Force had a ration strength of over 414,000 
men, but only about 112,000 of these were fighting troops. 

Like its predecessors, General Moberly’s last volume provides 
solid, if not hard, reading. He is to be congratulated on having 
completed successfully a heavy and intricate task. But, although the 
General writes easily and lucidly, one feels that a little more imagina- 
tion might well have been displayed in the arrangement of the 
matter. The chapters are not of inordinate length, but they bear 
no marginal notes or sub-divisions ; and the synopsis given under 
each chapter heading does not do much to assist easy reference. 
The maps are adequate and well reproduced, and the illustrations 
of scenes in the theatre of operations are good. The appendices 
are mainly devoted to showing the distribution in detail of the 
forces in Mesopotamia at various dates, all the appreciations and 
telegrams—and even the terms of the Armistice with Turkey— 
being included in the text. There is a list of the old and the new 
titles of the Indian units, which is valuable to military readers. 
The index has obviously been compiled with meticulous care, but 
the general “ get-up ”’ of the set of volumes is by no means so good 
as it should be. 


The Basic Principles of Air Warfare. By ‘‘ SQUADRON LEADER.” 
Gale & Polden. 7s. 6d. 


This little book, which appears to be the first attempt to lay 
down and to expound the principles of air warfare, and the influence 
of air-power on sea and land strategy, is well worth study. The 
author lays the greatest stress on the basic principle of cooperation ; 
and in this cooperation with the Navy and the Army, and in assisting 
them to defeat the hostile armed forces in the field, he sees the 
primary task of the air arm. He is careful—perhaps too careful— 
not to over-estimate the powers of aircraft to force an enemy to 
make peace by attacks directed against the civil population of his 
country before his fleet and army have tried conclusions with those 
of his adversaries; and yet he appears to think it possible for a 
fleet to be driven out to sea from the shelter of its defended bases 
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by a series of intensive air attacks, which seems to us a far more 
dangerous and doubtful undertaking. To these and other questions 
of equal interest raised by the author time alone can supply a definite 
answer ; meanwhile, he has done good service in laying down, on 
grounds usually unimpeachable, certain bed-rock facts which may 
serve as the basis for a definite doctrine of aerial strategy. He 
insists first of all on the primary need for ensuring air superiority 
by attacking an enemy’s main air fleets ; and in this connection he 
is careful to point out that a defensive attitude in the air affords 
far less advantages than a similar policy on the sea or on land, and 
must quickly lead to defeat. When once the principal hostile air 
forces have been dealt with—and until then he considers that it 
will not be possible for the contending land armies to fulfil or even 
to enter upon their functions—the task of an air force must be to 
cooperate in the combined offensive to be undertaken by all three 
services against the enemy. In this offensive it will be able to assist 
its sea forces in keeping open its trade routes and blocking those of 
the adversary ; in driving his ships out of their ports and reconnoitring 
for and attacking them whilst at sea ; and in escorting and covering 
the landing of an expeditionary force on a hostile coast. In land 
warfare aerial attacks on the enemy’s lines of communication, 
railheads and bases, before and during battle, and pursuit of his 
retreating columns by low-flying machines, will increase alike the 
prospects and the fruits of victory; while aircraft boldly handled 
will often be able to relieve the pressure on a defeated or retiring army 
and enable it to recover itself and to turn the tables on its adversary. 

Passing to more general questions, the author lays stress on the 
vital importance not only of forming and maintaining in time of peace 
an efficient air service, but also of taking all possible preparatory 
measures to meet the enormously increased demands in personnel 
and material that war will assuredly bring in its train. He also 
emphasizes the necessity for keeping air forces in hand for decisive 
action in the main theatres of war, while reducing secondary com- 
mitments to a minimum. It is impossible, he thinks, to over- 
estimate the value to an Empire such as ours of air communications 
and a chain of air stations, or of strong Dominion air forces which 
will be able to lighten some of the burden now resting on the 
shoulders of the mother country. If, however, we are to possess 
ourselves of all these desirable things, we require first and foremost 
a prosperous aircraft industry based on a world-wide civil aviation. 
Finally, the author pleads for the creation and fostering of an 
instructed public opinion on air matters, and for the expansion of 
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air knowledge and air practice, which alone can ensure that when 
the next war comes our aerial policy will be based on sound prin- 
ciples, and our air forces sufficient to carry that policy through to 
a victorious conclusion. 

Although the book is a short one, less than 150 pages, it is, 
owing to its compactness of style and closeness of thought, not an 
easy one to read. Those, however, who take the trouble to give to 
it the study and attention which it deserves, will be well repaid by the 
greater knowledge they will thus acquire of the real powers, limita- 
tions, functions and possibilities of aircraft in the warfare of to-day 
and to-morrow. 


Land, Sea, and Air. Reminiscences of MARK Kerr, Admiral R.N., 
Major-General R.A.F. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. 21s. 


Few sailors are as versatile as Admiral Mark Kerr. He has 
done nearly everything, been almost everywhere, met practically 
everybody. Further, on his own admission, he is “‘ cursed with a 
sense of justice and damned with an open mind.” But, even so, the 
reader will soon discover that the gallant officer has nothing but 
good to say of nearly every one of eminence whose personal 
acquaintance he has made—and this does not exclude the ex- Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. He is also a great admirer and partisan of the unfor- 
tunate King Constantine of Greece, and M. Venizelos, the “‘ lawyer 
from Crete,” is one of the very few of whom he has little good to say. 
The author’s experience as commander-in-chief of the Greek 
Navy during a very fateful period enables him to speak with a 
knowledge of Grecian affairs possessed by few foreigners. Of other 
notabilities let it suffice to say that he pays a fine personal tribute to 
Prince Louis of Battenberg and to the services of his own brother, 
Colonel Frederic Walter Kerr, who was killed in October, 1914. 

He relates how, as “an admiral out of work,’’ he presented 
himself at the War Office in 1916 to ask Sir William Robertson for 
a job, and only his appointment to command the British naval forces 
in the Adriatic appears to have prevented him from starting a new 
career as a flying officer or as a company commander in the infantry. 
The account of the naval operations in the Adriatic is an interesting 
sidelight upon events which have received little attention from 
writers on the war. 

As a naval officer who has studied his profession diligently, 
Admiral Kerr has come to certain definite conclusions as regards 
strategy and tactics, construction and personnel ; and, in view of the 
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recent publication of the Harper report, his vigorous justification of 
Jellicoe at Jutland has particular interest. As an enthusiastic 
supporter of the League of Nations he is practical enough to insist 
that the League ‘‘ must always have sufficient force at its back to be 
able to apply pressure or punishment to a nation that breaks its laws.” 

The chapters on flying are the outcome of first-hand experience 
which the author began to gather many years ago. He made his 
first flight as a passenger of Gustav Hamel as long ago as 1911, and 
he took his pilot’s certificate in 1914. His place as an air pioneer 
among the senior officers of the fighting Services cannot be gainsaid. 
He describes the part he played in establishing the Royal Air Force, 
and his participation in the attempted trans-Atlantic flight of 1919. 

The book contains a wealth of varied anecdote such as may be 
expected from an author who is—or has been in his time—a polo 
player, gentleman jockey, big game shot, conjuror, something of a 
judge of painting, and who has visited every continent and so many 
countries. He is also an incorrigible versifier, for every chapter 
head is adorned by a quotation from “‘ The Rubaiyat of Kram Rerk.”’ 
The charming dedication cannot be passed unnoticed. 


The Defence of Piedmont, 1742-1748. By Professor SPENSER 
WILKINSON. Oxford University Press. 215. 


Many students must have regretted that for several years—in fact 
since the end of the war, we believe—the pen of the doyen of British 
military historians has remained inactive, and will now rejoice that 
Professor Spenser Wilkinson has at last broken his over-long silence 
to give us another of his lucid and careful studies of past wars. 

The subject he has chosen must have, at all events, the merit of 
novelty for the majority of British readers ; certainly it has for the 
present reviewer, who freely confesses that before reading this book 
he knew no more of the campaigns in Italy during the War of the 
Austrian Succession than that one of them was supposed to have 
suggested to Napoleon the basic idea of his first brilliant operations 
in 1796. Ata first glance these campaigns may seem hardly to be 
worthy of the attention Professor Wilkinson has devoted to them. 
The whole of this War of the Austrian Succession is, comprehensibly 
enough, a sealed book to even the more learned among us, and, were 
it not for Dettingen and Fontenoy and the side-issue of the Forty- 
Five, would be completely forgotten. And if this be the case with 
our own unfortunate but by no means entirely inglorious campaigns 
in Flanders, why should we trouble to learn anything of the much 
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more complicated, much less picturesque, and no more decisive 
operations in Western and Central Italy, in which not even our Fleet 
played any conspicuous part? The title of the Professor’s book by 
itself is not, we fear, likely to prove a great attraction to the average 
reader. 

If this is so, it will be a matter for regret, for the story is well 
worth the telling, and presents features which, even from the stand- 
point of to-day, are of very considerable interest. A brief summary 
of it may, perhaps, not be out of place here. ‘The war in Piedmont 
was occasioned by the desire of Elizabeth Farnese, Queen of Spain, 
to obtain for her sons certain provinces in Italy, against the interests 
alike of Austria and Piedmont. The difficulties of Austria at the 
accession of Marie Theresa, and the action of Prussia and France 
in taking advantage of the opportunity to make war on her, gave 
Elizabeth the chance of realizing these ambitions, and brought Spain, 
first alone and then in alliance with France, into conflict with Austria 
and Piedmont. Fortunately for his country, King Charles Emanuel 
of Piedmont was one of the ablest commanders of his time, and the 
story of his successful struggle to maintain himself against such 
skilful opponents as Marshals Maillebois and Belle-Isle, assisted as 
they were by Bourcet, the best staff officer in Europe, makes 
thoroughly interesting reading. ‘The first efforts of the Spaniards, 
after an opening success in the occupation of Savoy, a province which 
from its situation was always untenable by Piedmont, resulted in 
complete failure, their troops endeavouring to penetrate into 
Lombardy, the territory coveted by Elizabeth for her son Philip, 
being defeated and driven out by the end of 1743. The next year 
saw France take the field as the ally of Spain, but this alliance was 
not accompanied by agreement as to the plan of campaign for the 
combined armies, the Spaniards, urged on by the Queen, desiring 
to push forward up the Riviera coast and thence north-east direct on 
Lombardy, while the French general, Conti, considered that Pied- 
mont must first be defeated and reduced to terms. 'The French plan 
was first tried and failed, Charles Emanuel beating off their attack 
as soon as it entered the plain of Piedmont, and next year Maillebois, 
the new French commander, encouraged by the accession of Genoa 
to the allied cause, agreed to try the Spanish plan of a direct advance 
into Lombardy. ‘The initial success thereby achieved was brilliant 
but specious; the allied armies, advancing into Lombardy, and 
leaving the Piedmontese army undefeated on their flank and rear, 
penetrated as far as Parma and Milan, but were then forced to retrace 
their steps, and only escaped destruction thanks to the brilliant 
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generalship of Maillebois, who was, however, unable to stop the 
Austro-Piedmontese pursuit until the French territory of Provence 
had been invaded and all the allied gains lost. In 1747, however, 
Charles Emanuel was in his turn unable to maintain his advantage ; 
Maillebois was succeeded by Belle-Isle, who drove the invaders from 
Provence and recovered Nice, but was unable to make any further 
advance into Piedmont or to relieve Genoa, to which the Austrians 
had laid siege. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, concluded in 1748, 
gave the Spanish prince a small portion only of the territory coveted 
for him by his mother, left France and Genoa exactly as they were 
before the outbreak of war, confirmed Maria Theresa in her tenure 
of the Austrian crown and Empire, diminished only by the cession 
of Silesia to Prussia and of certain Italian territory to Spain and Pied- 
mont, the latter kingdom alone coming out of the war with enhanced 
glory and real gains. 

Such is the bare outline of the story Professor Wilkinson has to 
tell. The whole tale of these indecisive wars is, however, full of 
valuable lessons in such matters as the relations between govern- 
ments and soldiers, as exemplified by the constant interference of 
Elizabeth with her generals, and the overruling of the French com- 
manders by Louis XV and his advisers ; the fatal results of divergent 
policies and divergent views as to objectives and plans of campaign 
which paralysed the efforts of the Allies to overcome the resistance 
of their weaker adversaries ; the perils of neglecting the enemy’s 
army to pursue secondary ends such as the occupation of territory ; 
the difficulty of pushing an offensive to a decision and the peril of 
subsequent reaction ; the power of an active as against a passive 
defensive ; and the principles of the conduct of operations in 
mountainous country, as exemplified in the projects of Bourcet and 
the practice of Charles Emanuel. The book is admirably written 
and produced, and the lavish equipment of maps enables the whole 
story to be easily and closely followed. 


The Indecisiveness of Modern War, and other Essays. By J. HOLLAND 
Rose, Litt.D. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., Portugal Street, London, 
W.C.2. 10s. 6d. net. 


There was no need for Doctor Holland Rose to apologize for the 
two most controversial of this very interesting series of essays on 
naval and military matters. But he does so in one of the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the essay on the ‘‘ Indecisiveness of Modern 
War on Land,’’ where the confession is made that : 
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‘‘It may seem impertinent for a civilian to venture on these criticisms 
of the military art; but I have waited in the hope that some prominent 
admiral or general will speak out plainly as to the devastating deadlock 
to which warfare on a large scale has been reduced. So far as I know, 
no one has done so. Greatly daring, then, I have tried to point out that 
naval and military campaigns, when conducted with great masses and 
heavy artillery, lead to no proportionately decisive results.” 


The challenge, of course, is in the word proportionately, and sailors 
and soldiers of all ranks will certainly applaud, not censure, the 
author for raising this difficult question ; although, as they read his 
views, they may find themselves thinking at least as often against 
as in favour of his conclusions. 

It is not an unfair generalization to say that Doctor Holland Rose 
believes that the indecisiveness of modern naval war, to take the 
Criticism of the senior Service first, is largely caused by the over- 
whelming sense of responsibility, which oppresses commanders- 
in-chief when wielding the vast and complex mechanisms of modern 
war, by the fact that a large share of control in war is necessarily 
thrust on civilians, and because surprise is no longer possible in 
normal conditions of weather. As regards the first and second 
contentions, although comparisons are odious, one can easily 
imagine that a Hawke, who was thought by Hardwicke, one of his 
contemporaries, to be diffident and balancing, would be over- 
whelmed by this responsibility. But surely a Nelson would not, 
of whom it has been said that the Government did not dare to place 
under his orders the squadron that went to Copenhagen, because 
they knew that when Nelson was in command one of the two fleets 
would go to the bottom ; and it is also possible that they may have 
feared the independent temperament of a man who could put a 
telescope to his blind eye. Normal conditions are difficult to define, 
for what is normal in one place is not normal in another, for instance, 
mist apparently is not abnormal in the North Sea; and, as regards 
surprise, the information obtained even by airmen is not infallible, 
as the events of the 18th-1gth of August, 1916, in the North Sea, 
prove. Also the use of smoke screens, resolute charges by light 
craft, mine laying, transmission of false information, are not the 
prerogative of the weaker fleet ; thus it seems that there is just as 
much possibility as there ever was that some future Nelson will be 
able to bring about a decisive battle. 

As regards warfare on land, it is quite true that most of the 
experts were, before the event, wrong about the course and length of 
the late war. On the other hand, they were unpleasantly near to 
being right, and every one now knows that the balance. almost 
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turned against the Allies at the battle of the Marne, where the 
Germans were outmanceuvred rather than beaten ; and, if the balance 
had swung against France and Britain, Doctor Holland Rose’s essay 
might not have been written. 

Soon after the battle of the Marne warfare on the Western Front 
resembled that of a siege, as had already happened towards the end 
of the Civil War in North America, and of the Russo-Japanese War, 
and for a successful siege a great preponderance of artillery has always 
been required on the face to be breached. But it is also a matter 
of experience, as Napoleon found, that when the efficiency of 
infantry is reduced, greater reliance must be placed on guns. Doctor 
Holland Rose, however, is probably not far from the truth when he 
suggests that the indecisiveness of the war on land was due in part 
to the excessive reliance of the infantry on the artillery, which at 
times spelt lost opportunities. But whether another reason for this 
indecisiveness was the failure to pursue the beaten enemy with 
cavalry is doubtful. There were five German cavalry divisions with 
the armies of the right wing in France in 1914, and they effected 
little in pursuit. And it seems that, even in Lord Allenby’s final 
and victorious advance in Palestine, cavalry found it difficult to 
overcome the resistance of weak Turkish rearguards without the 
assistance of armoured cars. It is, therefore, not easy to see how 
cavalry could have driven back the numerous German machine 
gunners on the Western Front in 1918. 

After all, however, was land warfare in the late war really in- 
decisive when compared with the majority of former wars? Did 
Thrasemene and Cannz, or, to come to battles much nearer our 
own times, did Blenheim and Ramillies, and Minden, and the Alma, 
bring the nations nearer to a decision than the Somme and Arras ? 
Apparently not. And it seems, then, that, in the case of war on 
land, at any rate, history shows that, whatever the size of armies 
and the efficiency of weapons, unless the first battles are really so 
decisive that the victor can rapidly clinch his success, the struggles 
between powerful rivals have more generally been long drawn out 


; than brief. 
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The Study of War for Statesmen and Citizens. Edited by Major- 
General Sir GEoRGE Aston, K.C.B. Longmans, Green & Co. 
10s. 6d. 


The study of war and military history at English universities has 


' made considerable strides since the lead in the matter was given by 
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Oxford and Cambridge in the long-past days when the Boer War 
first revealed to an anxious country the defects in its military system. 
London University has now followed, somewhat belatedly, the 
example of her senior sisters and established a School of Military 
Studies, of which Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice is at 
present the head. The contents of this book, a series of lectures 
given at the University under the auspices of the Military Education 
Committee, were, in some sense, a prelude to the setting-up of that 
School, and Sir George Aston, who by his earlier books has already 
done such considerable service to Navy, Army and Air Force alike, 
has once more placed them in his debt by editing and publishing this 
new volume. 

The book, which is introduced by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, 
contains eight lectures, in addition to a reprinted paper on the 
teaching of war in schools, which is well worthy of inclusion with the 
other contents. In an introductory lecture the editor, after com- 
menting with wisdom and humour on the general neglect of scientific 
and methodical study of war in this country, emphasizes the im- 
portance of such study, if only for the purpose of avoiding war in 
the future, and the great present advantage to every statesman and 
citizen of some knowledge of how to conduct a war, which in this 
as yet imperfect world may recur at any time. Sir Charles Oman 
undertakes a defence of military history. In the course of this 
defence he states his view that history being cataclysmic rather than 
evolutionary, the greatest of all cataclysms, the chances of war, must 
be considered, described and examined no less than economic or 
social changes, and that such study is of equal value to civilian and 
soldier alike, since the burden and cost of modern wars leave no 
class in the belligerent countries unaffected. 

Most readers, however, will probably turn with the greatest 
interest to the lectures in which Admiral Sir H. W. Richmond, 
Major-General Sir E. Ironside and Air-Vice-Marshal H. R. M. 
Brooke-Popham deal respectively with sea, land and air operations, 
and that in which Brig.-General H. Hartley discusses the future 
of chemical warfare. Every soldier will be able to clarify his ideas 
on naval strategy by a perusal of Admiral Richmond’s brilliant and 
convincing paper, which displays a profound knowledge of history, 
a mastery of technical detail, and a clearness of thought and ex- 
pression, as rare as they are enviable. The Admiral is an adherent 
of the orthodox naval school, and a believer in the capital ship as 
against the claims recently put forward for submarines and aircraft 
to replace it as the mainstay of our sea defences ; and he, believes that 
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the methods which have served us so well in the past will, in principle, 
maintain all their value for the present and the immediate future. 
Air-Vice-Marshal Brooke-Popham, on the other hand, advances a 
rather different view, and foresees the day when armies will advance 
to occupy ground that has been gained by the action of aircraft, 
when hostile fleets will be forced out to battle by aeroplanes attacking 
their defended harbours and bases, and when wars will be rapidly 
won by operations against the vital centres of national life without 
armies or navies having time to enter the fray at all. His thesis 1s 
clearly persuasively put, and well,repays study. 

Major-General Ironside, who is not, by the way, a believer in 
the theory expounded by Air-Vice-Marshal Brooke-Popham, begins 
with a sketch of British military needs and conditions, and of the 
difficulties which these place in the path of the British strategist. 
To meet these difficulties, our peculiar military system has been 
evolved—a voluntary army, highly paid, serving for a short period 
only with the colours, and providing perhaps the most efficient 
reserve and the best type of non-commissioned officer in the world. 
The Cardwell System is then briefly outlined, as also the post-war 
plan to use the Territorial Army as the method of expanding the 
small Regular peace-time Army into the national Army of the next 
great war. The lecturer then sounds a warning note on the subject of 
mechanization, progress in which must necessarily be slowed up by 
lack of funds and by the fact that the needs of India and other out- 
lying garrisons have to be considered as well as those of the Army 
at home. This progress, he thinks, can in no case be sufficient to 
provide us with any large number of vehicles for some time after the 
outbreak of any future hostilities. Operations in the next war will 
follow rather a different course from what has been seen in the 
past ; they will probably open with a period of intensive air warfare, 
in which the Army will cooperate in the defence of Great Britain, 
and at the termination of which—and not till then—it will proceed 
overseas. Land forces will tend to be much smaller and more 
mobile than in 1914, and “ the next great war will be won by the 
nation which knows best how to preserve its man-power by the use 
of machines.” ‘The lecture ends with a brief but admirably clear 
consideration of the smaller wars in which our Army may at any 
time be engaged, and a discussion of how the special difficulties and 
problems arising in the course of them may be solved by the help of 
modern technical and mechanical means. 

Brig.-General Hartley, discussing chemical warfare, assumes 
first of all that gas will certainly be utilized as a weapon in any 
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future conflict, and then proceeds to show some of its possible effects 
on the course and result of such a conflict. His conclusions are in 
many respects novel and interesting ; it seems to him unlikely that 
new chemical substances of great military value will be discovered 
in the future, nor does he believe that the efficiency of the present 
known gases can be greatly increased, though their availability might 
be much enhanced by the employment of tanks and aircraft to carry 
and discharge them. None the less, chemical warfare will always 
present a serious problem which we can certainly not afford to 
neglect ; and the chief lesson of history is that the effects of gas are 
directly dependent on the state of gas discipline and the efficiency 
of the means of protection among those exposed to its attack. 

The whole book, though barely 200 pages in length, is a mine of 
useful and interesting information which can be heartily recom- 
mended to every thinking member of the three Services, as well as to 
the statesmen and citizens to whom it is primarily addressed. 


The Military Genius of Abraham Lincoln. By Brigadier-General 
CoLin R. BALLarD, C.B., C.M.G. Oxford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1926. 165s. net. 


““Count no man happy till he is dead.” The truth of this 
aphorism has never been more clearly exemplified than in the case 
of Abraham Lincoln. His cult has steadily grown with the years, 
until he is acclaimed as the greatest statesman of his century pro- 
duced by the Anglo-Saxon race. And now comes General Ballard 
with his “ Lincoln the Strategist of the North.” General Ballard 
is no believer in half measures. He will not be content until he has 
proved (or asserted) that Lincoln “ carried out all the functions of 
the modern Higher Command,” and that though his “ strategy 
was not on the conventional lines of Napoleon and Von Moltke,” 
yet it possessed an originality of its own, which was exactly suited 
to the task which it had to perform. 

His theory is that Lincoln realized that in a struggle of endurance 
the superior resources of the North must win, unless Lee could get 
in a “ knock-out ” blow before its greater staying power could make 
itself felt. Lincoln’s strategy, therefore, was defensive and his 
anxiety to guard against a decisive blow made him at times over- 
cautious. So far, so good; but the author goes on to speak of 
Lincoln’s preparing a counterstroke and avoiding Lee’s blow 
“until his net was ready to be cast.” What this counterstroke was, 
we are never told. Lincoln certainly expected McClellan to take 
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Richmond. Else he would not have allowed Stanton to stop 
recruiting. He hoped that Hooker would crush Lee. What else 
is the meaning of the closing sentence of his letter to that general, 
“‘ Go forward and give us victories”? But both these movements 
came too early. Not till after Gettysburg, Vicksburg and Chatta- 
nooga was Lincoln in a position to “‘ cast his net.” Can it be that 
Lincoln’s counterstroke was the resignation of the control of military 
operations into the hands of Grant in the fourth year of the war? 
No ; General Ballard regards this as ‘“‘ the least wise of all Lincoln’s 
acts.” How indeed could the North hope to win, if its strategist 
abdicated ? 

From assertion the author passes to argument. He is at con- 
siderable pains to justify Lincoln’s treatment of McClellan. He 
acquits the President of discourtesy in leaving McClellan to find 
out from the newspapers that he was no longer General-in-Chief, 
on the curious ground that “ Lincoln did not shrink from making 
his meaning clear and his meaning was that McClellan was not to 
interfere any further with matters outside the Peninsula and his 
own army of the Potomac.” He justifies the withholding of the 
greater part of McDowell’s Corps in the Peninsular campaign, 
because Lincoln knew that even with it McClellan would never fight 
a decisive battle. This is equivalent to accusing Lincoln of the 
worst offence which a statesman can commit against the army, of 
leaving it under a commander in whom he himself has lost confi- 
dence. Nor is his attempt to justify the selection of Burnside as 
McClellan’s successor convincing. Burnside had already been 
found to lack “ the nerve which can bear heavy responsibility.” 

It may indeed be doubted whether General Ballard has very 
much faith in his own theories. For a large part of his “ essay ” 
has little, if anything, to do with Lincoln, being a summary of the 
principal campaigns of the Civil War with a brief criticism of the 
strategy not of the President, but of the commanders on either 
side. | 


Work of the Royal Engineers in the European War, 1914-1919. 
Mtscellaneous. Compiled by Colonel G. H. Appison, C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., M.A., M.I.Mech.E. Published by the Secretary, 
Institution of Royal Engineers, Chatham. 20s. 


Of the fact that the Great War was “ an engineers’ war ”’ no better 
evidence can be desired than the series of volumes for which the 
Institution of Royal Engineers is responsible. Colonel Addison’s 
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has had seven predecessors each dealing with a separate activity of 
the R.E. It is remarkable that so much ground remains to be 
covered under the title “‘ Miscellaneous.” 

The expansion of the Corps, both in numbers and in multiplicity 
of duties, is first described. Whereas the Royal Engineers—Regular, 
Special Reserve and Territorial—numbered only 25,090 officers 
and other ranks on the rst of August, 1914, the total strength rose to 
229,366 by the first day of November, 1918. To any but a Royal 
Engineer the new formations are almost bewildering in their diversity 
of functions : it is almost easier to say what the sapper did not do. 

Nearly all the remainder of the book treats of the creation and 
development of various essential services which had no existence 
in our pre-War Army. For the collection and organization of 
engineer intelligence and information no staff existed either in the 
Intelligence or the Fortification and Works Directorates ; the story 
of the Camouflage Section begins with the visit to France of Mr. 
Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., late in 1915. Again, the construction 
of concrete defence works both in situ and by factories to standard 
patterns was the outcome of the siege warfare conditions which 
arose after the fighting of 1914. Then the problem of forward 
communications was also a new one, for no machinery existed for 
the provision and maintenance of the tracks, roads, tramways, etc., 
of various types which were essential if our armies were to live and 
fight. 

Another task was the provision of the “‘ works ”—machinery, 
electricity and workshops—required forward of the lines of com- 
munication. In describing how these developed the famous bomb 
factory at Béthune receives its meed of praise. Other sections 
deal with anti-aircraft searchlights, inundations and R.E. schools. 

There is a profusion of good diagrams and pictures. In his 
preface Major-General H. F. Thuillier, until recently Director of 
Fortifications and Works, explains the difficulties which beset the 
compiling and publishing of the series. It is manifest that this 
volume, at least, is capable of considerable expansion—it is a pity 
that so few individuals are mentioned by name—but Colonel 
Addison and the Institution of Royal Engineers have produced a 
very valuable work which no one can ignore who wishes to obtain 
an adequate idea of the effort of the British Army in the Great 
War. The sapper is “ shinin’ on history’s page” more brightly 
than ever. 
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Notes and Lectures on the Campaign in Mesopotamia. By Lieut.- 
Colonel A. Kearsey, D.S.O., O.B.E., p.s.c. Hugh Rees, 
Ltd. 5s. 


This little book of roo odd pages includes five lectures on the 
campaign, a diary of events,.a series of answers to questions on the 
operations, and an appendix of further questions to be answered by 
the student. The author does not tell us at what date these lectures 
were delivered, but from the preface, in which their basis is stated 
to be information received from the Times and official maps, as well 
as from the lectures themselves, it would seem that this date was 
prior to the publication of the Official History. If this is so, the 
fact, of course, detracts considerably from their value. The narrative 
of facts and the comments thereon seem in the main to be accurate 
and sound, if rather uninspiring. The section dealing with lessons 
and questions, however, is diffuse and unsystematic, and in many 
places simply repeats in other words what has already been said in 
the first part of the book. But the real defect of the work is that 
there is only one general map of Mesopotamia which does not even 
include the whole country and is so deficient in place-names that 
much of the story is quite impossible to follow with its sole aid. 
On the whole, then, the book, though far from useless to the student, 
compares unfavourably with the admirable volume on the same 
campaign recently published by Lieut.-Colonel Evans, and can in 
no sense be regarded as an adequate substitute for, or even a necessary 
introduction to, the volumes of the Official History. 


Notes on Training for War : I. Territorial and Supplementary Reserve 
Officers; II. Promotion; III. Staff College. By Lieut.- 
Colonel Kearsey, D.S.O.,O.B.E.,p.s.c. Hugh Rees. 5s. each. 


One great difficulty besetting the British officer who is to-day 
trying to thread his way through the network of examinations which 
entangle his path to higher rank and emoluments is that whereas 
concrete tactical problems on the map or on the ground form the 
basis of most of these examinations, useful practice in the solving 
of such problems is often not easy to come by. Before the war 
several collections of problems with solutions were to be purchased ; 
but these are now, of course, out of date, and these three little books 
by Lieut.-Colonel Kearsey, based on present-day training manuals 
and dealing with forces organized on existing war establishments, 
are the first of their kind to be published since the war. They 
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fill, therefore, a long-felt want, and every officer, whether his object 
be to enter the Army, or to qualify for promotion, or to secure 
admission to the Staff College, will find some assistance in their 
pages. The schemes cover almost every operation of war likely 
to be set in any examination ; the solutions given seem in the main 
to be sound and practical; and the notes which accompany the 
schemes contain much that is useful. 

This having been said in praise, there remains unhappily as much 
again to add in the way of criticism. ‘There are numerous errors, 
either in matters of detail or in proof-reading, which greatly detract 
from the value of the instruction given. Thus it is not correct to 
say, as is said in all three books, that the Ammunition M.T. Coy. 
invariably delivers to the Divisional Ammunition Column; it is 
expressly laid down that whenever possible it should deliver direct 
to wagon lines or guns, the Divisional Ammunition Column being 
primarily a horse-drawn reserve for use in emergencies. The road 
spaces as given by Lieut.-Colonel Kearsey do not agree, particularly 
as regards tank and armoured car units, with those in the new Field 
Service Pocket Book. In one outpost scheme the Brigade orders 
on which the whole problem is based are quite incomprehensible ; 
and the position of one unit as laid down in the verbal orders differs 
from that in the written message confirming them. Four rounds 
per gun per minute, not eight, as Lieut.-Colonel Kearsey states, 
are enough for an effective artillery barrage. In his historical 
examples the author is particularly unfortunate. Masséna is 
present at Austerlitz ; the Shaho is a decisive battle; Von Kluck 
penetrates the British line at Mons; Galliéni’s Paris taxi-cabs 
convey reinforcements to ‘‘ Manoury ” (sic) on the wrong date ; 
and so on. The minor technical points of staff duties also leave 
much to be desired. In a laudable anxiety to be brief the author 
often succeeds merely in being obscure; thus the statement that 
a casualty clearing station “is 500 yards from an ammunition 
dump ” conveys just the opposite meaning to that which was 
presumably intended. Again, what can be said of a sentence such 
as this ?— 

‘The Germans at Ypres in 1915 failed in the first place in the 
attainment of their object to break through our line ; they abandoned 
their attempt and after making similar unsuccessful efforts else- 
where, failed altogether in their objective of making a gap in the 
Allied line owing to not maintaining the objective long enough at a 
single place.” ‘To the reviewer’s mind at any rate this conveys 
nothing except confused thinking, confusedly expressed. 
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There is another serious fault in all these three books—the 
deficiency of maps. The Territorial and Supplementary Reserve 
officers are given one map, on which, in one problem selected by 
the reviewer at haphazard, about one place name out of every three 
mentioned was to be found. The other two books have no map at 
all, so that any officer desiring to use them to any practical purpose 
must buy the maps for himself. When he has bought them, he 
will find that Lieut.-Colonel Kearsey gives him no grid or other 
references, so that he will have a long hunt for any place mentioned 
—as the reviewer did on the map of the Aldershot Command, with 
which he fondly believed himself to be fairly familiar. In a word, 
the books can only be recommended with reserve ; and one must 
feel some doubts as to the wisdom of trusting to a guide in whom 
one has not unlimited confidence, and who seems himself not to be 
quite conversant with every inch of his road. 


The Navy of To-Day. By Sir Georce Aston. Methuen & Co. : 
London. 1927. 35. 6d. net. 


This little book is well worth reading by those who, for one 
reason or another, want to get a clear idea of the functions of the 
Navy at the present day, of its relations to the new claimant to a 
share in the national expenditure on defence, and of the light which 
the war of 1914-1918 has thrown upon the vulnerability of our all- 
important sea-communications and the Navy’s capacity to protect 
them against the new dangers which threaten them. Sir George 
Aston devotes the first portion of his book to an interesting descrip- 
tion of the Navy of the present day, based on his recent experiences 
*‘ At Sea with the Fleet ” when a guest on one of the latest and 
largest of our warships. The second portion includes reflections 
on “‘ The Navy and Other Nations,” ‘ Sea Force and Sea Law,”’ 
‘Sea Power and Air Power,” and kindred topics. There is a 
good deal packed away into these hundred pages, much that is 
suggestive and useful as a corrective to the erroneous impressions 
that are in danger of becoming current. The author combats 
vigorously the idea that the development of air-power will in any 
way minimize the importance of sea communications to our Empire 
or that aircraft can afford our great mercantile marine any protection 
upon the high seas. His chapters on the disarmament movement 
and on the (Geneva) Protocol and our sea-power, while bringing 
out the value attached by the representatives of other nations to 
the British Navy as an instrument for maintaining the peace of the 
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world, show clearly what dangerous consequences might have followed 
upon our ratifying the Protocol and leave one with an uneasy 
feeling that the lead already taken by Great Britain in naval disarma- 
ment may not have been carried unduly far. In any discussion on 
the reduction of armaments it is not the 1927 armaments of Great 
Britain which can be fairly taken as a basis for comparison with 
those of other Powers. 


The Report of the Indian Sandhurst Committee. H.M. Stationery 
Office. Price 3s. 1927. 


The Committee by its recommendations show that if Indianiza- 
tion, which is at present based on the provision of ten vacancies a 
year at Sandhurst, is to mean anything at all, it must be greatly 
increased. With this end in view a recommendation is made that a 
military college for one hundred cadets be established in India to be 
ready to take the first annual quota of 33 cadets in 1933. Perhaps 
the most debatable proposal in the Committee’s recommendations 
is that Indians should be made eligible to be employed in all arms 
of the Army in India, and that eight vacancies should be allotted 
at once at Woolwich and two at Cranwell. The Committee nghtly 
criticizes the education system of India, particularly as regards train- 
ing of character, and recommends various measures for educating 
boys who wish to make the fighting forces their career. It 
severely criticizes the ‘“‘eight units scheme” and requires its 
abandonment. 

Generally speaking, the Report presents a scheme which seems 
a natural corollary to the policy of introducing Indianization into 
the Army in India. 

It is, however, significant that in a Foreword the Government 
of India states that its own conclusions must “ take account of 
certain factors of which it was not within the province of the 
Committee to undertake a complete survey”: and also that in 
any scheme of increasing Indianization extending over a number 
of years, “ alternative methods, which did not fall within the Com- 
mittee’s terms of reference, might more profitably be explored.” 
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ARTICLES IN REVIEWS 


The Contemporary Review, April, 1927. “‘ General Gordon’s 
Campaign round Shanghai,” by Demetrius C. Boulger. 


The Edinburgh Review, April, 1927. ‘The Services and a Common 
Doctrine of War,” by Colonel Pope-Hennessey, D.S.O. 


This article forms a review of (a) ‘The Study of War for 
Statesmen and Citizens: lectures delivered in the University of 
London during the years 1925-1926 ” ; (0) ‘‘ Basic Principles of Air 
Warfare,” by ‘‘ Squadron-Leader ” ; and (c) “‘ The Great Delusion : 
A Study of Aircraft in Peace and War,” by “ Neon.” This review 
contains a reasoned criticism of the doctrine of air warfare put 
forward by Air Vice-Marshal Brooke-Popham in the first of these 
three books. And the writer is clearly of the opinion that “ there is 
no justification for a doctrine of war in the air different from that of 
war at sea and on land.” 


The National Review, April, 1927. “ Arras in 1917 and its Under- 
ground Labyrinth,” by Captain Wilmot P. M. Russell, M.C. 


The Contemporary Review, May, 1927. “ France’s Organization for 
War-time,” by David H. Loch. 


The National Review, May, 1927. ‘‘ What of the Air?” by L. J. 
Maxse. 


This article is a review of “The Great Delusion... ,” by 
** Neon.” 


The Nineteenth Century and After, May, 1927. (1) “On Laws 
Governing the Use of Armed Force,” by Admiral Sir Reginald 
Custance, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

(2) “‘ The Changing Conditions of War,” by Colonel J. F.C, 
Fuller, D.S.O. 

(3) ‘‘ The German Losses on the Somme (a Correction to the 
World Crisis),” by Sir Charles Oman, M.P. 


The Contemporary Review, June, 1927. “ Joffre, Galliéni and the 
Marne: A Reply to Mr. Winston Churchill,” by General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, June, 1927. “ ‘The New French 
Military Organization,” by A. C. Wright. 
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LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


“* List of the Officers of the Bengal Army, 1758-1834.” By Major V. C. P. 
Hodson. Published by Constable & Co. 215. net. 

“The Autobiography of a Woman Soldier.” By Flora Sandes. Published 
by H. F. and G. Witherby. ros. 6d. net. 

** Land, Sea and Air.”? By Admiral Mark Kerr, R.N. Published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Ltd. 21s. net. 

“* Photographic ‘Records of the Great War, 1914-1918.” Published by The 
Trustees of the Imperial War Museum. 6d. net. 

‘“* Basic Principles of Air Warfare.” By Squadron Leader. Published by 
Gale & Polden, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 

“*'Vade-Mecum for Field-General Courts-Martial. By Major O. M. F. 
Frost. Published by Gale & Polden, Ltd. 1s. 6d. net. 

‘** Report of the Indian Sandhurst Committee.” Published by M.H.S.O. 
35. net. 

** The Defence of Piedmont, 1742-1748.” By Spenser Wilkinson. Published 
by The Oxford University Press. 215. net. 

‘“‘ Tactical Schemes from Platoons to Brigades with Solutions and Notes.” 
By Lieut.-Colonel A. Kearsey, D.S.O., O.B.E. Published by Gale & Polden, 
Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* Light and Shade in Bygone India.” By Lieut.-Col. L. H. Thornton. 
Published by John Murray. 15s. net. 

‘“‘ La Russie dans la Guerre Mondiale (1914-1917).’’ By Youri Danilov 
(Quartermaster-General of the Russian Armies). Published by Payot, Paris. 
40 francs net. 

‘* Notes for Section Commanders.” By Lieut. J. Jefferson. and Edition. 
Published by Gale & Polden, Ltd. 9d. net. 

** The Indecisiveness of Modern War, and other Essays.” By Col. F. Holland 
Rose. Published by G. Bell & Sons. 1os. 6d. net. 

‘‘ A Famous Indian Regiment. The Kali Panchwin.” By the late Col. Sir 
Reginald Hennell, C.V.O., D.S.O.,O.B.E. Published by John Murray. 12s. net. 

‘The History of the 2/6th Lancashire Fusiliers.”” By Capt. C. H. Potter, 
M.C., and Capt. A. S. C. Fothergill. Printed at the Observer General Printing 
Works, Rochdale. 

‘* Des Principes de la Guerre a travers les 4ges.”” Vols. I and II, with 
and Plans. By R. Van Overstraeten. Published by Albert Dewitt, B : 
150 francs complete. 

‘“The Battle of Monmouth.” Edited by William Starr Myers, P.H.D. 
Published by The Oxford University Press. 21s. net. 

‘* Narrative of some Passages in the Great War with France, 1799-1810, and 


Maps.” By Sir Henry Bunbury. Published by Peter Davies, Ltd. ros. 6d. net. . 


‘““The Campaign in Mesopotamia, 1914-1918.’ Vol. IV. By Brig.-Gen. 
F. J. Moberly, C.B., C.S.1., D.S.O., p.s.c. Published by H.M.S.O. 15s. net. 

‘* Les Operations en Macédoine L’épopée de Doiran.’’ By Lieut.-Col. Nédeff. 
Published by S. & J. Carasso. 8 francs. 

“‘La Victoire Franco-Espagnole Dans le Rif.” By Lieut.-Col. Laure. 
Published by Librairie Plon. Paris. 15 francs. 

‘““ The History of the Somerset Light Infantry (Prince Albert’s), 1914-1919.” 
By Edward Wyrall. Published by Metheun & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 

“My Working Life.” By Col. The Lord Sydenham of Combe, G.C.S.L, 
G.C.M.G. Published by John Murray. ais. net. 


‘*'The Remaking of Modern Armies.”” By Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. Pub- 
lished by John Murray. os. 6d. net. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


House oF COMMONS 


EsTIMATES.—The Army Estimates for 1927 were presented and 
discussed on the 7th of March, and the Air Estimates on the roth of 
March. 

RussiAN Forces.—On the 15th of March, in reply to a question 
by Sw W. Davison, the Secretary of State for War stated that, 
according to the latest information he had received, the standing 
army of Russia numbered 650,000, or, including “ territorial ” 
militia, 1,000,000. In addition, the reserves numbered over 
8,000,000. The strength had shown a slight increase during the 
past year. In reply to a question on the same day by Major-General 
Str A. Knox, he stated that much greater preparations towards the 
production of poison gas were being made in Russia than anywhere 
else in the world. 

WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST.—On the 15th of March, in reply to 
a question by Lieut.-Colonel Howard Bury, the Secretary of State for 
War announced that question of the amalgamation of Woolwich and 
Sandhurst had been under consideration, but that apart from other 
difficulties there was not sufficient accommodation at either to meet 
the requirements of both. 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SQUADRONS.—On the 24th of March, in 
reply to a question by Sir H. Brittain, the Under-Secretary of State 
for Air expressed his satisfaction with the progress of the squadrons 
at Oxford and Cambridge and his appreciation of the assistance 
received from University authorities. Each squadron now consists 
of about fifty undergraduates. 

SHANGHAI DEFENCE Force.—On the 12th of April, in reply to a 
question by Mr. Thurtle, the Secretary of State for War announced 
that 1,813 Section A reservists were originally called up for service 
with the Shanghai Defence Force, of whom only four were absent 
without sufficient reason. A further 1,160 had been called up in 
the past week, of whom at present 20 were unaccounted for. 

SHANGHAI DEFENCE Force (Cost).—On the 26th of April, in 
reply to a question by Si F. Wise, the Secretary of State.for War 
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stated that the cost of the Shanghai Defence Force up to the 31st of 
March was £950,000. In reply to Colonel Wedgewood on the 2nd of 
May, he stated that the non-recurrent expenditure on transport 
(excluding the cost of bringing the troops back) and on buildings, 
etc., was estimated at about {1,000,000. Apart from this the 
maintenance of the force in China would involve additional expendi- 
ture from Army Funds of approximately £250,000 a month. 

CuINA (RoyaL Arr Force).—On the 28th of April, in reply to 
a question by Colonel Day, the Secretary of State for Air gave the 
strength of air units in, or proceeding to, China as the equivalent of 
5 squadrons of aeroplanes with personnel of 700 of all ranks. 

ARMY Manceuvrss.—On the 24th of May, in reply to a question 
by Mr. Harris, the Secretary of State for War informed the House 
that the provision for brigade and inter-divisional training in this 
year’s Estimates was £50,000. Any compensation involved would 
be paid out of this sum. 

War Mepats.—On the 30th of May, in reply to a question by 
Str W. de Frece, the Financial Secretary to the War Office stated that 
the issue of medals for the Great War had been completed except 
in the case of men whose addresses had not at present been traced. 


BERTRAND STEWART PRIZE ESSAY, 1928 
Subject selected by the Army Council for the sixth Competition : 


‘© Amphibious Warfare. Refer briefly to its prevalence in our past 
wars; discuss its probability in the future, and the best methods of 
meeting our requirements in this form of warfare.’’ 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. The right to compete is limited to British subjects, who have 
served, or who are actually serving, as officers or in other ranks or 
ratings of His Majesty’s forces. 

2. The term ‘“‘ His Majesty’s forces ” includes the Navy and the 
Royal Marines, the Regular Army, the Special Reserve, the Terri- 
torial Army, the Militia, and the Royal Air Force, the New Armies 
which took part in the late war, and also the Naval, Military and 
Air forces of India, the Dominions and the Crown Colonies. 

3. The essays submitted for the prize must not exceed 10,000 
words in length; they must be typewritten and submitted in 
triplicate. 

4. The authorship of the essays must be strictly anonymous. 
Each competitor must adopt a motto and enclose with his essay a 
sealed envelope with his motto typewritten on the outside and his 
name and address inside. 

5. The title and page of any published or unpublished work, 
to which reference is made in any essay or from which extracts are 
taken, must be quoted. 

6. The essays, which are to be addressed to the Editors of the 
Army Quarterly, must reach the office of the Army Quarterly, 
94, Jermyn Street, London, S.W., not later than the rst of March, 
1928. 

7. The essays will be judged by three referees—two to be 
appointed by the Army Council, the third to be one of the Editors 
of the Army Quarterly. The decision of the Referees, or of a 
majority of them, will be final. 
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8. The referees are fully empowered if in their opinion, or in 
the opinion of the majority of them, no essay submitted to them 
comes up to a sufficiently high standard of excellence, not to award 
the prize; or they may, if they consider such a course desirable, 
divide the prize among two or more competitors. 

9. The result of the Competition will be made known in the 
Army Quarterly in July, 1928, and the prize essay will be published 
in that number of the Review. In the event, however, of there 
being two or more prize essays, the Editors of the Army Quarterly 
reserve to themselves the right of deciding which of these essays 
they will publish. 

10. The copyright in any essay which appears in the Army 
Quarterly belongs to the Proprietors of the Review. 

11. Neither the Proprietors nor the Editors of the Army Quarterly 
are to be held responsible for the loss or return of any essay 
submitted for the Competition; nor do they incur any liability 
whatsoever in connection with the receipt of the essays, any dealings 
therewith, the judging thereof, or the reports thereon. 
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